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3-  ROYA  L 
S  DUTCH 


X^kf 


Bluthner 


PIANOS 
UNEXeBLLED. 


SOLE 
AGENTS ; 


W.  H.  GLEN  &  CO., 

GLEN'S  HALL,  272  Collins  St.    Melb. 


Kecieir   of   Rerieivi,    IjltjOS. 


DURABLE. 
EASILY   HANDLED. 
STKONG  AND   ELASTIC. 


Cyclone 

Spring  Coil 

Fence. 


ADVANTAGES. 


NEVER   SLACKS   OUT. 
NO    WIRE   HOLES   NEEDED. 
,HOLDS   ANY   STOCK. 
REQUIRES  FEWER  POSTS. 


GIVES   LEX  ST   TROUBLE. 
IS   MOST   RELIABLE. 
THE    WEB   IS   PERFECT. 


THE    CHEAPEST    AND    MOST    SUITABLE    FENCE     FOR    AUSTRALIAN    USE 

SENT  OUT  IN   FIVE-CHAIN   ROLLS.  GET  OUR  CATALOGUE. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  AND  GATE  COMPANY, 

SWANSTON    STREET    (corner   Franklin   Street),   MELBOURNE. 
59    ST.    ASAPH    STREET       -         -         -       CHRISTCHURCH,    N.Z. 


via*? 


BOOHS!    ^QOIlS[    BOOHS! 

WE    SELL    THE    FOLLOWING  : 

Assimilative   Memory    (Loisette),   £1    Is. 
Connectives   of   English    Speech,   6s.    6d. 
English    Synonyms,   Antonyms   and    Prepositions,    6s.    8d. 
Foreign    Classics    in    English    (Wilkinson),   £1    19s. 
Literature  :     Its    Principles  and    Problems   i^Hunt),   5s.   8d. 
John   Brown  and    His    Men,   6s.   8d. 
William    Lloyd    Garrison^    6s.    6d. 
Supplement   to  the   Standard    Dictionary,   15s.   6d. 
John    G.   Whittier,   6s.   6d. 
Frederick   Douglass,   6s.   6d. 
Wendell    Phillips,   6s.   6d. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Practical    Quotations,   £1    Is. 
The  Above   Prices   include  Postage. 

If  the  title  of  any  one  strikes  you,  write  to  us  for  particulars  of  it.     A  Postcard  will   suffice. 

We  will   reply  by   return   mail. 

THE  MANAGER  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  &  G.  Life  Building,  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 
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International  Syndicate.'] 

Billy   Brtax:    "■Every  time  I  g-o  up  in  'The  Donk 
I  na-sdgate  into  this  Ijlamed  tree." 


^lNDIGESTION& 

Biliousness 


^Infants 
AND  Invalids. 
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Your  Infant  Will 
Thrive  on 

Heaves 
Food! 
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"AN  EXCELLENT  FOOD, 

admirably    adapted    to    the 
wants  of  Infants." — 

Sir  CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,M.D.. 

Professor  of  Chemistry.  R.S.C.I. 
Medical  ( 'fficer  of  Health  for  Dublin. 
City  and  County  Analyst. 

Purveyors  by  Special  Appointment  to 
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HIM.  THE 


EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA 
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EVERY  nOlSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELUNO  TRINK  OlOHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

AH    Functional     Derangements    of    the    Liver,    i  oinf^orary  Con- 
gestion  RpJBing  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  In   Diet. 
Biiiouftnass     Sick    Headache.   GIddlnass.  Vomiting,    Heartburn. 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

SKIn    Eruptions.  Bolls,  Feverish    Cold  with    High    Temperature 

and   Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGE-STION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  «ko.-"l  »»»▼«  often  thought  ol  writing  to  »MI  y->u 
vtet  '  PBUIT  SALT'  has  done  (or  me.  I  u*r<1  to  b«  »  perfect  martyr  to  Indigeation  and  Biliousnese.  About  biz  oi  •"•-■ 
7«en  back  my  huiband  Bupgested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  80,  and  the  result  has  been  marvellouB.  1  ii'»»r 
hkTC  ihe  ternble  pains  and  sickneae  I  used  to  have  ;  I  oan  eat  almost  anything  aow.  I  always  keep  il  in  the  house  tiwl 
reoommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  suob  an  invaluable  piok-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  dou't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly (August  8,  lOtO)." 

The  •fTact  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'   on    a    Diaordared    Sleepleas   and    Fevarlah    Condltlcn    la   almply  mapv«l>«u«. 
It  la.  In  fact,  Nature'a  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Er»o'a  'Fruit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthliss  iMiTATioa. 

Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   ENO.  Ltd..  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.   C.   ENO'S  Patent.  2 

s 


PURB   CONFBCTIOJS^BRY. 


JAMES    STEDMAN    LIMITED, 


Lion''  Brand 

Confectionery  is  rhebesf 
is  no  beffer 


The  LION  BRAND 
is  Rich  in 

Flavour. 


Sole 

Manufacturers 

of  the   Famous 

LION   BRAND, 

and    Importers    of 

Eng:Iish, 

American, 
and  Continental 
Sweetmeats. 
If  your  palate  needs  pleasant  refreshment,  be  sure  and  ask  for 

Stedman's    GIPSY 

▲  delicious  Confection  enveloped  in  pretty  fringe-edged  wrappers,  containing  huinordiis  questions  aiul  answers. 
This  Novel  Line  is  packed  in  Fancy  4-lb.  Boxes,  3d.  and  6d.  Cartons,  also  in  id.  Ciiosy  Fortune  Teller*' 
Hats.     Our  Latest  Novelty, 

LANKEE-BILL    (The    Unselfish    Toff-B), 

A  delightful  Toftee,  manufactured  with  assorted  flavours,  and  enveloped  in  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and 
practical  Cartons  in  Australia.  The  Lankee-Bill  Carton  is  perforated  in  sections,  thus  allo-wing  the  purchaser 
io  break  ofl  the  Toffee  in  small  pieces.  ' 

JAMES  SFEDMAN  Ltd.,  145  Clarence  St.,  Sydney, 

For  mutual  ac^antage.  when  vou  write  to  an  advertiser   please  mention  the  Review  cf  Reviews. 


Absolutely  Pure 

and 

Wholesome. 


FORTUNE     TELLERS. 
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GOOD  BOOKS 


FOR 


LITTLE  MONEY 


We  will  send  you  any  of  the  lollowing  Poets  or  Novels  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  4d.  per  dozen,  posted  Pick  out  wnat  you  want  and  send  the  order 
alon^. 


POETS. 

Wordsworth. 

Liberty,  Progress  and  Labour  (Whittier). 

Robert  Southey. 

Pleasures  of  Hope. 

Robert  Browning. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

John  Keats. 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 

John  Dryden. 

Canterbury  Tales. 

Paradise  Lost  (Part  IL). 

Childe  Harold  (Part  II.). 

Legends  and  Ballads. 

Irish  Melodies. 

W.  CuUen  Bryant. 

Whittier  (Part  I.) 

Walter  Whitman. 

William  Cowper. 

Schoolroom  and  Scholar. 

In  Memoriam. 

Keble's  Christian  Year. 

NOVELS. 

Lay  Down  Your  Arms. 
The  Scarlet  Letter. 


Robert  Falconer. 

Aldersyde.      -v 

Guy  Fawkes. 

Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon. 

The  Fifth  Form  of  St.  Dominic's. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Tales  of  Mystery  and  Horror. 

Stories  of  Sevastopol. 

The  Conscript. 

Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter. 

The  Hour  and  the  Man. 

True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 

Cohingsby, 

Les  Miserables  (Fantine,  Cosette,  Marius). 

Charles  O'Malley. 

Little  Emily. 

Schonberg-Cotta  Family. 

Ben  Hur. 


Send    to    THE    MANAGE!. 

"The  RtVltW  or  REVIEWS  for  Australasia, 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance  Building,  Swanston-st..  MELBOIRNE. 
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LIGHT  NOURISHMENT  FOR  QENERAL   USE     ^ 

A  complete  Food,  made  from  pure 
rich  milk,  and  whole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre-digested 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
id«al  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
wattr  only. 

The  "AUenburys"  DI ET  is  a  food 
for  Adults  and  is  quite  (flistinct  from 
the  "AUenbupys"  Foods  for  Infants. 

FULL    PARTICULARS   ON   APPLICATION    TO 

ALLEN    &   HANBIRYS    Ltd.,    BRIDGE    and    LOETUS   STREETS,    SYDNEY. 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,     Indigestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness. 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com- 
plaints. They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish^ 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  is 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apople.xy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinarv  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilious- 
pills"  make  worse.  Manv  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  medicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
called  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  or 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
other  disease  requiring  an  aperient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  special  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipated  habit  of  body  will  be  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion,, 
when  suffering,  tiake  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  aperient ;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  the  dose  smaller.  The  patient  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

For  sale  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1/6.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
direct-to  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  OUALITY,  and  con- 
si?it,  amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
result  is  obtained  than  from  an  ordinary  aperient. 
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International  Syndicate.'} 

France  :  "  Whenever  that  fellow  starts  to  prance  about, 
I  seem  to  see  the  Kaiser." 

Germany  is   behind   all  the  recent  trouble  in  Morocco. 
— News  Item. 


KEEP    YOUR    STOCK 
WELL    WATERED. 

"Steel  Star"  Windmills  are  very  efficient 

Each  Section  is  made  of  First  quality  Steel,  and 
galvanised  after  being  put  together — effectually  pro- 
tecting bolts,  nuts,  cut  e<lges,  etc.,  from  rust.  The 
Main  Casting  is  heavy  and  strong.  Bearings  long 
and  babbitted.  Wlieel  anJ  turntable  revolve  against 
ball  bearings — redu^in:;  friction  to  a  minimum  (which 
explains  one  of  the  light-running- features  of  the  Mill). 

Irrigation  Plants  to    work  by  Wind,  Hand, 
Steam,  Oil   and  other   powers   quoted    for. 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON,  Prop.  Ltd. 

391  Bourlie-st.,  Melb.     324-330  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 


Food 


is  quite  distinct  from 
any  other.  It  possesses 
the  remarkable  property 
of  rendering  milk,  with 
which  it  is  mixed 
when  used,  quite 
easy  of  digestion  by 
children,  invalids  and 
convalescents. 

^enger's     Food    is    sold    in 

^ins      by      Chemisfs,       etc., 

etierywhere. 


HLe0H0Lie 

m^  \jf  ^%  «M  ^^  f^  Permanently   curwl   at  p«r 

L     Ir  ■        L    ^^  ^^  tlent'a  own  home  in  S  to  T 

f      ML  I       r    ^\  ^\  weeks,    bjr    the    reoofntaai 

kf#%^^kv^^^^  TOBYST    TaSATKSNT,    wltJb- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  out  inconvenience.      B«*aU 

by  officiali  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Societor 
IWooesan  Branches,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Teet  sent  fre*. 
its,.  THOMAS  Holmes,  the  famons  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "Indispensable  la 
my  work.'^r/i«  Chronicle  says :  "A  remarkable  Buooeai.'* 
THE  ONLY  STSTEM  TJNDEE  ENGLISH  MEDICAL  DlKECTICW. 
Write  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  6)  Secretary  Turrer 
Treatment  Co.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street. 
Strand,  London. 


Trouble 
You? 


W.    J.    AIRD,    Optician 

(Man J'  years  with  the  late  T.  E.  Proctor), 

125    COLLINS    ST.,  MELBOURNE 

(Opposite  Dr.  Bevan's  Church), 
Eyesight  Scientifically  Tested.      Oculists'   Prescriptions 
Prepared.     Up-to-Date  Rimles§  Eyeg-lasses  and  Spectacles 


in  Gold,  Gold  Filled  and  Nickel. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


'Phone  834. 
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HEARNE'S    Bronchitis    Cure. 

THE    F71MOUS    REMEDY    FOR 

COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    PNEUMONIA,    PLEURISY, 
ASTHMA    and    CONSUMPTION. 


BRONCHITIS    and    PNEUMONIA 

CURED   BY 

Hearne's   Bronchitis   Cure. 


PNEUMONIA    and    PLEURISY 

CURED   BY 

Hearne's   Bronchitis  Cure. 


AFTEE  OTHER  TREATMENT  HAD  FAILED. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Hearn«.  Dear  Sir, — From  a  strict  sense  of 
duty  I  feel  that  I  should  publish  tlie  following  state- 
ment, so  that  others  may  know  what  to  do  when  the 
awful  fact  is  evident  tliat  a  life  is  in  danger  of  being 
lost:— In  September,  1906,  my  little  girl,  aged  at  that 
time  three  years,  contracted  measle-s,  and  in  t.he  follow- 
ing October  v/ae  attacked  by  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia  and 
Congestion  of  the  Lung;s.  She  was  attended  by  a  les;ally 
qualified  doctor  of  high  standing,  but  his  treatinent 
was  not  successful  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
illness.  On  Saturday,  the  21st  October,  1906.  h©  said 
that  her  life  was  in  danger — that  there  was  very  little 
hope  for  her.  For  eight  days  and  nights  she  liad  been 
prostrated  by  Cough,  Pain  and  Fever,  and  was  lying 
like  a  statue,  unconscious.  At  this  stage  I  was  per- 
suaded by  a  friend  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cuxe, 
with  its  auxiliary  medicine  for  the  Fever  and  Conges- 
tion of  the  Lungs,  as  directed  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Medicines  which  accompanies  each  bottle  of  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure.  I  gave  the  medicine  as  directed,  and  there 
was  an  improvement  from  tlie  first  dose  of  Hearne's 
Bronchitis  Cure.  The  improvement  continued  after 
ea'Oh  dose  of  the  medicine.  In  a  week  she  was  perfectly 
fre«  from  the  Pneumonia,  Congestion.  Cough,  Pain  and 
Fever,  and  was  well,  except  that  slie  was  still  weak.  In 
a  fortnight  she  was  quite  recovered,  and  is  now  in 
splendid  health,  and  stronger  than  ever.  Any  person 
asking  for  information  about  this  grand  medicine  can 
be  supplied  by  me,  or  by  any  of  my  n^-ighboura  who 
have  witnessed  its  wonderful  effects.  It  absolutely 
enatohed  my  child  from  an  early  grave,— Yours  grate- 
fully, D.   GARDINER. 

Polic«  Station,  Geelong  Eaat,  Feb.  5,  1908. 


AFTER  OTHER  TREATMENT  H/ «)  FAILED. 

I,  Prudence  M'Kee,  of  Oarr-street,  South  Geelong,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  a  person  making  it  gait* 
clear  what  treatment  was  successful  in  curing  a  seriout 
and  complicated  case  when  the  medicine  directions  and 
treatment  of  a  legally  qualified  doctor  had  failed,  stat* 
as  follows:  — 

My  son,  Henry  M'Kee,  then  aged  eight  years,  had  been 
attended  by  a  legally  qualified  doctor,  who  pronounced 
him  to  be  suffering  from  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy  and  a 
stoppage  of  the  passing  of  Urine.  Under  the  doctor's 
treatment,  the  child  gradually  got  worse,  and  the  doctor 
pronounced  the  case  hopeless.  He  told  me  that  the 
child  could  not  live.  At  this  stage  1  obtained  from 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.  Cliemist.  of  Geelong,  a  bottle  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  gave  it  to  the  child,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  which  accompany  each  bottl« 
of  it.  The  child  improved  after  the  second  dose  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure.  He  continued  to  improve 
each  day  from  each  dose  of  Hearne's  Medicine  alone,  and 
within  three  days  he  was  free  from  the  Oough,  Pneii 
monia  and  the  Pleurisy,  and  the  Urine  was  passing  aa^is- 
factorily.  He  was  out  of  bed  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
completely  recovered,  and  he  is  now  in  perfect  health. 

PRUDENCE  M'KEE. 

Carr-street,  South  Geelong,  Feb.  6.  1906. 


CONSUMPTION. 


TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE  HIS  BED. 


BRONCHITIS. 


A  SUFFERER  73  TEARS  OF  AGE. 


THOROUGHLY  CUR.ED  BY  T^YO   BOTTLES  OF 
HEARNE'S  BRONOEnTIS  CURE. 


A  COMPLETE  CURB. 

Mr.  W.  Q.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir,—  I  am  writing  to  tell  yoo 
about  the  wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  iri 
my  case.  About  three  years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At, 
first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it  gradually  got 
worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  niglt 
sweats,  pain  in  my  ojiest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm. 
On  several  occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectorated 
matter.  I  had  been  treated  by  a  doctor  who  pronounced 
my  case  to  be  consumption,  and  various  other  treat- 
ments had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was  at  this 
stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to 
you  for  a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived,  I 
was  too  ill  to  leave  my  bed.  but  1  commenced  taking  it 
at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a  com- 
plete cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks.— Your* 
gratefully.  J.   BLAIR. 

Westminster   Bridge-road,   8.E.,   London. 


IMMEDIATE   RELIEF- EFFECT    WONDERFUL. 

Mr.  Hearne.  Sir, — I  was  very  ill  vrith  Influenza  and 
Bronchitis.  A  friend  of  mine  persuaded  me  to  try  your 
Bronchitis  Cure.  The  first  dose  gave  me  immediate 
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(nternational  Syndicate. 
The   Czar:    "Good  friend.    Cholera;  I  do  hope  you'll 
get  the  fellows  who  have  managed  to  escape  me." 

^!,The    cholera     is    becoming     worse    in    Russia    and    is 
threatening  St.  Petersburg. — News  Item. 
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Melbourne,  Nov.  23rd,  1908. 
Federal    politics    have    given    some 
The  Federal        strange    surprises,    but    none     more 
urpnse.  strange  than   that   which   happened 

in  the  early  part  of  Xovember.  A 
fortnight  previously  Mr.  Reid  had  endeavoured  to 
oust  the  Ministry,  relying  upon  the  help  of  the 
Labour  Party,  but  the  Labour  Party  would  not 
vote  with  Mr.  Reid,  and  that  gentleman  .suffered  an 
ignominious  defeat.  For  a  few  hours  the  gentle 
placid  stream  of  Federal  politics  had  been  wildly 
disturbed,  and  then  of  a  sudden  it  had  relapsed 
into  quietude  again.  It  seemed  as  though  that 
quietude  would  last  for  long.  We  have  grown  so 
accustomed  to  the  four  or  five  cornered  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  to  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Deakin,  that  it  seemed  as  though 
no  other  combination  could  exist,  but  a  disturbance 
arose  in  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  from  none 
other  than  the  Labour  Party,  which  had  osten- 
tatiously saved  the  life  of  the  Government  a  few 
days  before.  From  his  place  in  the  House  Mr. 
Fisher  intimated  with  great  politeness,  and  with  an 
utter  absence  of  acrimony,  that  his  Party  would 
no  longer  support  the  Government.  There  were  no 
bitternesses,  no  angry  words,  no  political  invectives. 
The  intimation  simply  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
help  that  had  been  given  the  Government  would 
hi'  given  it  no  longer.  What  that  meant  anybody  could 
see.  There  was  no  need  to  discharge  heavy  artillery. 
A  simple  notice  of  withdrawal  of  support  accom- 
plished the  purpose  of  dislodging  the  Cabinet  even 
more  effectually  than  direct  attack  could  have  done. 
The  notice  came  like  a  bombshell  to  the  general 
public.  It  has  so  repeatedly  been  said  that  the 
Labour  Party  did  not  desire  office  so  long  as  satis- 
factory legislation  was  carried  on,  and  the  Deakin 
Government  has  certainly  not  been  behindhand  in 
instituting  progressive  legislation.  But  evidently 
it  did  not  go  far  enough.  Certain  it  is,  that  there 
are  some  riotous  members  of  the  Labour  Party  who 
have  not  scrupled  to  say  very  bitter  things  concern- 
ing the  Deakin  administration. 


The  position  that  Mr.  Fisher 
Mr._  Deakin's  created  was  a  peculiar  one.  When 
Dignified  Action.  ^  similar  incident  happened  dur- 
ing the  short  reign  of  the  Reid  ad- 
ministration, and  Mr.  Deakin  stated  that  his  sup- 
port could  no  longer  be  given  it,  Mr.  Reid  huffily 
and  instantly  departed  from  office.  Mr.  Deakin 
might  of  course  have  adopted  the  same  procedure, 
but  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  un-Deakinlike 
and  undesirable.  Of  course  Mr.  Deakin's  retaining 
of  office  depended  upon  the  support  of  another 
party,  but  no  one  denied  that,  nor  was  there  any 
shame  in  it.  No  party  in  the  House  can  stand 
alone,  not  being  numerically  strong  enough.  No  party 
with  any  dignity  either  can  walk  out  of  office  simply 
at  the  dictation  of  another  and  reta.in  its  self- 
respect.  Dismissal  should  be  given  by  the  House, 
or  not  at  all.  So  Mr.  Deakin  determined  that  the 
House  should  decide;  and  when  it  met  on  Tuesday, 
Nov.  loth,  he  brought  the  question  to  an  issue  by 
moving  a  simple  motion,  a  successful  amendment  on 
which  would  be  accepted  as  a  want  of  confidence. 
He  announced  that  the  programme  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  in  view,  being  long  and  important,  neces- 
sitated not  only  a  strong  following  to  carry  it  out, 
but  more  time  in  the  House  than  the  ordinary  sit- 
ting of  tire  House  permitted,  in  order  to  put  it 
through,  and  proposed  that  the  House  should  meet 
on  Mondavs  to  the  end  of  the  session.  Leave  has 
to  be  obtained  of  the  House  to  introduce  a  motion 
of  this  kind,  and  Mr.  Reid  objected.  Probablv  his 
Intention  was  to  force  a  debate  loaded  with  the  gall 
of  bitterness,  but  Mr.  Deakin  immediately  moved  a 
resolution  of  which  no  notice  need  be  given,  that  at 
its  rising  the  House  should  be  adjourned  until 
the  next  day.  Like  a  shot  the  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party  was  on  his  feet,  moving  as  an  amendment 
that  all  the  words  after  "  that  "  be  omitted.  In  this 
he  anticipated  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Mr. 
Reid's  wealth  of  adipose  tissue  had  not  time  to  roll 
itself  clear  of  the  bench  before  the  nimble  rising 
of  Mr.  Fisher  and  his  clear  "Mr.  Speaker,"  had 
seized  the  situation.  Did  Mr.  Reid  indulge  in 
phvsical  exercises,  the  situation  to-day  might  have 
been  his  ;  but  the  chance  was  lost.  The  game  of 
politics    is   -Pull    o?   strange   possibilities,    but    they 
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Dever  crowded  together  more  than  they  did  in  the 
moment  after  Mr.  Deakin  sat  down.  Probably  Mr. 
Reids  last  chance  of  winning  again  the  position 
of  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  parted  from  him  in 
that  instant,  through  physical  slowness. 

Inevitably    of    course    Mr.     Fisher 
I  he  Labour        was  sent  for.     Some  thought   that 
Ministry.  y[j.    R^id  might  still  have  the  op- 

portunity to  form  a  Cabinet,  as  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  but  precedent  supported 
Lord  Dudley  in  sending  for  Mr.  Fisher.  Needless 
to  say  he  has  been  able  to  form  his  Cabinet.  It 
is  as  well  for  Mr.  Reid  that  it  is  so.  A  Ministrv' 
of  his  would  not  have  lasted  a  week,  a  disappoint- 
ment which  would  probably  have  been  keener  than 
not  having  the  opportunity  at  all.  The  personnel  of 
the  new  Ministry  is  as  follows:  — 

Prime  Minister  and  Treasurer Mr.  Fisher 

Attorney -General  Mr.   Hughes 

Minister  for  External  Affairs  Mr.   B.itchelor 

Minister  for  Home  Affairs Mr.  Mahon 

Postmaster-General  Mr.  Thomas 

Minister  of  Defence Senator  Pearce 

Minister  of  Customs Mr.  Tudor 

Vice-President  of  Executive  Council 

Senator  McGregor 
Honorary  Minister   Mr.   Hutchison 

It  is  said  that  in  the  selection  of  his  Cabinet  Mr. 
Fisher  had  a  free  hand  all  through,  and  strong 
effort  was  made  to  get  the  appointment  made  by 
caucus.  It  is  also  said  that  he  chose  four  of  his 
Cabinet  and  the  caucus  apv)ointed  the  rest,  and  that 
Mr.  Fisher  then  allotted  the  portfolios  as  he  chose. 
This  is  probably  correct,  but  Mr.  Fisher  is  silent 
on  the  matter.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  Mr. 
"Watson  will  not  accept  office,  but  his  decision  is 
rinal. 

Even  if  the  appointments  were 
A  Party  Vote  made  by  the  Party,  there  is  no  rea- 
for  Cabinet.  s^i^  f^r  complaint.  It  is  the 
Party's  own  business.  They  act  as 
a  Party,  and  in  this  last  move  they  acted  together. 
While  there  are  many  reasons  why  a  Premier  or  a 
Prime  Minister  should  be  allowed  to  select  his 
Cabinet,  there  is  also  much  to  be  said  for  the  other 
plan  if  a  party  chooses  to  adopt  it.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
step  towards  the  selection  of  Cabinets  by  a  House, 
irrespective  of  party  politics.  The  late  situation 
gives  a  good  example  of  the  desirability  of  this. 
That  it  was  desirable  that  some  change  was  neces- 
sary is  self-e^ddent,  but  the  removal  of  Sir  William 
Lyne  would  have  satisfied  all  reasonable  demands. 
The  countrv  is  all  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Deakin  as  Prime  Minister,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr. 
Mauger  as  Postmaster-General.  A  Prime  Minister 
might  have  a  right  of  veto,  in  case  of  the  election  of 
anyone  with  whom  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
work,  but  otherwise  the  principle  has  in  it  much  that 


is  commendable.  In  the  Labour  Party's  case,  the 
choice  is  a  good  one.  It  embraces  the  most  solid  of  the 
Party,  and  none  of  the  harebrains  are  included. 
The  Party  commends  itself  to  the  country  in  its 
choice. 

Although  not  in  any  set  words,  Mr. 

Mr.  Deakin's       Deakin  yet  gave  an  intimation  that 

Support.  ^■j^Q  support  of  his  party  would  be 

given  to  the  Labour  Go\ernment  as 
long  as  it  adopted  a  progressive  attitude.     It  is  \ery 
significant,  too,  to  note  that  though  the  Government 
was  defeated  by  49  votes  to  13  (Mr.  Chapman  and 
Mr.  Hari>er  were  absent),  Mr.  Deakin  was  able  to 
announce  that,  small  though  his  party  was,  it  was 
yet  the  centre  one,  .  without   the   support   of   which 
no  Cabinet  in  the  House  could  hold  power.     The 
position   of   Mr.    Deakin's   party    will   therefore   be 
almost  an  enviable  one.     It  will  occupy  exactly  the 
same  position   towards  the   Labour   Government   as 
the  Labour  Party  did  to  Mr.   Deakin,  and  at  any 
moment  it  chooses    it  may  duplicate  the  procedure 
of  the  last  month.     The  Labour  Party  holds  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Deakin  and  his  followers,  as 
the  last  Government  held  power  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Labour  Party.   It  is,  however,  always  pleasanter 
to  be  in  the  position  of  dictator  rather  than  the  dic- 
tated, and  one  can  easily  imagine  that  Mr.  Deakin 
will  be    in    a    much    happier    frame  of  mind  than 
before.      One  cannot  help  feeling  pleased  that  the 
change   that   was  brought   about   was   accomplished 
without  any  \enom.   There  was  no  need  for  any.    If 
the  Labour   Party  believed  that  a  change  was  ile- 
sirable   and   that   it   could    do  better   work   on   the 
Treasury  benches  than  on  those  of  critics,  it  had  a 
perfect  right,  having  the  power,  to  get  there.     But 
the  intimation  was  given    and  the  change  made  in 
a  way  that  does  the  institution  of  the  Federal  Par- 
liament credit,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Labour  Party, 
and  savs  much   for  the  graciousness  of   spirit   that 
moved  those  who  had  to  do  with  it.    For  instance,  Mr. 
Reid's  share  in  party  criticism  is  largely  made  up 
of  cantankerous   and  contemptuous  statements  con- 
cerning the  other  parties,  and  especially  the  one  in 
power.      But  this  matter  of  grave  importance  was 
carried  through  without  any  bitter  reference  what- 
ever.    The  leader  of  the  Labour  Party  deserves  the 
highest  credit  for  carr\ang  out  the  change  in  pro- 
gramme in  such  a  high  and  dignified  manner,  and 
Mr.  Deakin  for  accepting  it  as  he  did,  but  that  was 
only  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  Deakin  has  plaved  by  far  the 
The  Liberal        largest     part'    in     Federal     politics 
P^rty-  since  their  inception,   and  his  time 

will  come  again,  should  health  and 
strength  permit.  He  has  stated  that  he  intends  to  try 
to  organise  the  Liberal  Partv.  whose  ranks  have  be- 
come somewhat  shattered  with  lack  of  organisation. 
The  party  has  been  so  much  in  power  that  it  has  not 
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had  time  to  organise,  and  Mr.  Deakin  will  now  be 
able  to  give  some  time  to  the  work  of  reconstructing  it. 
Possibly  he  may  come  back  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion with  a  stronger  following  than' ever.  His  deter- 
mination to  keep  on  Liberal  lines  is  a  good  one. 
During  the  time  when  he  was  considering  the  situa- 
tion, strong  hints  were  thrown  out  by  the  Corner 
Party  that  if  he  chose  to  head  a  new  combination, 
the  Labour  Party  could  be  defeated,  but  Mr.  Reid's 
policv  is  of  such  a  negative  and  unprogressive 
character  that  Mr.  Deakin  did  wisely  in  refusing 
to  countenance  it.  The  Labour  Party  will  probably 
get  safely  into  recess  _and  then  formulate  their 
policy  for  next  year.  This  will  gi^"e  them  breath- 
ing time,  and  enable  them  to  get  their  bearings. 

A  su2fgestion  has  been  made  that  it 


would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to    Mr. 


Mr.  Deakin  as 

Commi'siionep.  Deakin's  powers  if  he  were  made 
High  Commissioner.  Certainly 
there  is  no  one  in  Australia  who  could  fill  the  posi- 
tion with  more  honour  and  dignity,  though  Vr 
Deakin's  absence  would  be  a  great  loss  to  Austra- 
lia. The  appointment  would  be  a  most  popular 
one.  Xo  one  has  such  a  grip  of  Australian  ques- 
tions, and  no  one  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  needs 
of  the  country. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  very  few- 
Mr.  Mauger's       Cabinet  Ministers  to  be  hectored  as 
Record.  ^-^g    ^i^.    INlauger.       It     has     also 

fallen  to  the  lot  of  very  few  Cabi- 
net Ministers,  who  w-ere  hectored,  to  win  through 
so  splendidly.  He  had  to  bear  the  blame  of  years 
of  Post  Office  neglect  and  star\ation,  but  he  made 
his  presence  and  his  power  felt,  and  his  successor 
is  going  to  have  an  easier  time  in  consequence.  He 
fought  public  evils  through  the  Post  Office  as  only 
a  strong  man  could  do,  and  no  pen  can  write  of  the 
'  remendous  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon 

lis  friends  to  desert  him,  and  upon  himself  to  act 
rlie  part  of  a  renegade  to  his  convictions  and  his 

idministrative  acts.     Tattersall's  has  sustained  most 

lamagingly  ponderous  blows,  while  other  gambling 
concerns  ha\-e  had  their  wings  most  effectively 
clipped.  Medical  institutes  will  have  cause  to  curse 
the  day  when  Samuel  Mauger  went  into  office,  but 
they  are  insignificant  compared  with  the  general 
public,  which  is  full  of  thankfulness.  Mr.  Mauger 
administered  his  department  in  a  business-like  way, 
and  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Acts  governing  it  were 
framec^.  It  was  distinctly  understood  that  the 
Post  Office  was  not  to  be  made  the  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  foul  and  undesirable  things,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Mauger  could  not  have  remained 
a  permanent  head  of  the  Post  Office.  But  his  good 
work  will  remain,  while  the  traditions  and  character 
of  his  successor,  Mr.  Thomas,  give  an  assurance 
that  there  will  he  no  laxity  in  the  moral  administra- 
tion of  the  Post  Office.  The  public  will,  from  the 
type  of  the  two  men,  expect  Mr.  Thomas  to  be  as 


vigorous  and  rigorous  a  pursuer  of  wrong  as  was 
Mr.   Mauger. 

A  week  following  the  Labour 
Mr.  Reid  Serves  Partv's  assumption  of  office,  Mr. 
His  Country.  ^^[(^  ^id  his  party  and  ths;  country 
that  great  service  which  the  coun- 
try has  expected  him  to  do  for  so  long.  He  re- 
signed the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Opposition. 
If  he  had  done  so  three  weeks  or  a  month  earlier, 
the  present  page  of  Federal  Labour  history  might 
possibly  not  have  been  written,  for  it  is  probable 
that  the  fragments  of  the  House  on  the  Opposition 
side  would  have  gathered  together.  Even  now, 
however,  this  second  great  surprise  of  the  month 
may  produce  results  as  various  and  unexpected  as 
the  Labour  Party's  determination  to  step  into  office. 
L  must  mean  that  there  is  a  fusion  of  similar  inte- 
rests on  the  Opposition  side.  Under  the  circum- 
stances some  interesting  developments  may  be  ex- 
pected when  Parliament  meets. 

The  Victorian  Government,  like  the 

Premier  Bent's     Federal  one,   has  been  in  troubled 

Blunder.  waters  for  some  considerable  time. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  the 
regime  of  Sir  Thomas  Bent  must  soon  come  to  an 
end.  There  are  many  factors  which  make  this  a 
necessity.  Sir  Thomas  Bent  indulges  in  so  many 
strange  vagaries  that  he  must  try  the  patience  of 
the  most  loyal  of  his  comrades.  For  some  time  he 
has  been  assuming  the  role  of  the  late  Mr.  Seddon, 
and  running  things  on  his  own  initiative,  trying  to 
drive  the  whole  of  the  Government  teams.  Perhaps 
on  the  part  of  a  strong  man  this  is  pardonable  in 
some  respects,  for  some  of  the  teamsters  that  he  had 
were  not  able  to  handle  their  respective  outfits  with 
very  much  skill ;  but  even  if  the  respective  teamsters 
did  not  resent  interference,  the  public  has  an  eye 
to  the  general  fitness  of  things,  and  it  has  not  taken 
as  seriously  as  .Sir  Thomas  Bent  himself  has  done 
his  desire  to  control  the  whole  situation.  It  has 
generallv  been  recognised  that  the  Government  as  a 
whole  was  drifting  into  a  state  of  incompetency, 
and  amongst  Government  supporters  there  has  on 
several  occasions  been  manifested  a  restlessness 
which  betokened  trouble.  This  restlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  followers  has  indeed  al- 
most developed  into  insurrection,  and  it  only  needed 
a  favourable  opportunitv  for  some  outspoken  utter- 
ances to  be  made,  some  drastic  measures  to  be 
taken.  Up  to  the  present  Sir  Thomas  Bent  has 
managed  to  steer  clear  of  any  obstacles  that  mii^ht 
cause  an  upset,  by  confining  his  legislative  jiroposals 
to  those  which,  were  not  likely  to  provoke  much  op- 
position, but  he  stumbled  upon  a  bit  of  i'ad  road  in 
connection  with  his  Land  Valuation  Bill.  Although 
they  were  not  justified  in  doing  so,  the  members  of 
the  Country  Partv  insisted  that  it  was  only  a  pre- 
liminary to  a  land  tax.  There  was  really  no  reason 
whv  that  meaning  should  be  read  into  it.  but  anv 
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sort  of  weapon  will  suffice  to  fight  with  when  one  is 
determined  to  quarrel ;  and  so  the  Country  Party  de- 
livered to  the  Premier  an  ultimatum — he  must  either 
withdraw  the  Bill,  or  suffer  defeat,  or  reconstruct 
his  Ministry. 

His  climb  down  was  characteristic. 
His  withdrawal  from  his  position 
was  e\"ea  more  complete  than  his 
greatest  political  antagonist  could 
wish.  He  both  withdrew  the  Bill  and  reconstructed 
the  Ministry.  The  members  of  his  Cabinet  placed 
their  resignations  in  his  hands,  and  allowed  him  a 
free  hand  to  do  as  he  pleased.  Then  Sir  Thomas 
Bent  made  what  to  himself  might  have  looked  like 
a  successful  move,  but  was  in  reality  one  of  the 
greatest  blunders  of  his  jjolitical  life.  He  took  into 
his  Cabinet  some  of  those  whose  general  principles 
had  been  very  strongly  opposed  to  his  own,  and 
how  a  Cabinet  is  going  to  last  which  contains  such 
diverse  opinions  is  a  matter  that  interests  not  a  few. 
More  than  that,  in  his  blundering.  Sir  Thomas  Bent 
made  one  crowning  blunder.  There  was  in  the 
Cabinet  one  man  who  stood  out  from  all  the  others 
for  signal  ability.  Mr.  George  Swinburne  has  been 
the  most  prominent  Ministerial  success  of  the  Cabi- 
net. Indeed,  there  have  not  been  many  Ministers 
in  State  history  who  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
public  matters  such  a  constant  attention,  a  whole- 
hearted interest,  and  keen  business  talents.  He  has 
been  gs  dexoted  to  his  departmental  work  as  the 
successful  business  rnan  is  to  his  office.  More  than 
that,  he  has  earned  a  reputation  for.  integrity  that 
any  man  might  be  proud  of.  Mr.  Swinburne  was  the 
strong  man  of  the  Ministrv.  On  several  occasions 
since  he  took  office,  the  Bent  Goxernment  has  been 
saved  from  challenge  and  defeat  because  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Swinburne.  Respect  for  him.  and  a  de- 
sire to  keep  him  in  office,  to  allow  him  to  do  the  ex- 
cellent work  that  was  growing  under  his  hands,  kept^ 
the  tongues  of  critics  silent  many  a  time.  And  Sir 
Thomas  Bent  let  him  go. 

Surely  old  age  is  dimming  Sir 
A  Fatalj  Thomas  Bent's  perceptions.     A  man 

error.  y.\^Q  ^las  passed  through  the  political 

crisis  that  Sir  Thomas  Bent  has  done, 
and  who  has  not  acumen  enough  to  perceive  the  wis- 
dom of  keeping  in  his  Ministry  the  one  man  who  could 
ha\-e  held  it  together,  deserves  to  lose  the  confidence 
of  the  House.  At  all  costs  Sir  Thomas  Bent  should 
have  retained  the  services  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  Fail- 
ing that,  it  would  have  been  wiser  for  him  to  have 
handed  in  his  own  resignation  to  the  Governor. 
Mr.  Swinburne  gave  no  good  reason  as  to  his  re- 
tirement :  the  only  suggestion  therefore  is  that  Sir 
Thomas  Bent  sacrificed  his  best  friend  to  placate 
office  seekers  and  to  save  his  own  skin — a  policv 
which  must  result  in  disaster  no  matter  where  it  is 
pursued.  Nobody  yet  ever  gained  anything  by  let- 
ting a  friend  go  to  please  an  enemy.      It  was  no 


doubt  due  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  vigorous  and  pro- 
gressive policy  that  the  Bent  Government  carried 
through  as  much  as  it  did,  and  we  are  nearer  tlie 
truth  than  some  people  imagine  when  we  say  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mr.  Swinburne 
in  the  Cabinet  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
gambling  and  liquor  legislation  of  two  years  ago 
would  have  been  intrqduced.  The  programme  of 
the  new  Cabinet  is  going  to  be  colourless.  Sir 
Thomas  is  e\-idently  losing  his  fighting  spirit. 
It  is  the  wrong  time  now  for  him  to  appear  to  as- 
sume it.  If  he  had  intended  "to  fight,  he  should 
have  fought  when  the  trouble  arose  over  his  Land 
Valuation  Bill.  He  would  have  carried  it  through 
the  House  successfully,  for  members  would  have 
supported  him  rather  than  put  the  Labour  Party 
into  power;  and,  moreover,  the  Labour  Party  would 
probably  have  supported  the  Bill.  Now  that  he 
has  lost  that  chance,  it  would  be  folly  for  him  to 
bring  forward  any  debatable  measures.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  get  into  recess,  but  wdth  such  a  weak 
team  changes  are  sure  to  come.  Sir  Thomas  Bent 
would  be  wise  if  he  resigned  before  being  thrust 
out. 

The  difficultv  attending  labour  mat- 
ters at  Broken  Hill,  which  seemed 
to  have  settled  down  last 
month,  gave  promise  of  being  te- 
as soon  as  they  were  considered 
In  connection  with  the  demands  of 
the  miners,  all  sorts  of  strange  happenings  seemed 
about  to  take  place.  There  were  talks  of  riots,  and 
the  New  South  Wales  Government  .sent  fifty  police 
to  Broken  Hill  as  a  necessary  precaution  in  the 
observance  of  order.  The  tumult  that  followed 
made  one  imagine  that  in  the  frontier  town  things 
were  likelv  to  take  place  that  one  would  imagine 
only  could  have  taken  place  in  the  far  away  centres 
in  the  earlier  days  of  America.  There  were  sug- 
gestions of  miniature  battles  which  were  likely  to 
take  place,  of  unionists  arming  themselves,  and 
various  other  insurrectionary  things.  The  Premier 
was  loudly  condemned  for  his  action,  but  after  th« 
crowd  had  burned  him  in  effigy,  their  enthusiasm 
died  out,  and  as  so  often  happens  in  British  com- 
munities, any  amount  of  free  speech  dispelled  the 
bad  feeling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Premier 
had  a  perfect  right  to  make  due  provision  against 
disorder,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  action  |)r:;ve<l 
the  very  thing  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  cool 
the  heads  of  the  most  revolutionary  of  Broken 
Hill's  agitators.  The  proposals  of  the  miners  are 
now  being  considered  by  the  mine  owners.  Minor 
items  in  the  claims  of  the  unionists  are  not  likely 
to  prove  a  stumbling  block  to  settlement,  but  the 
chief  proposals  will  need  a  lot  of  consideration. 
They  are :  a  minimum  rate  of  pay  for  contractors, 
forty-four  hours  to  be  considered  a  week's  work, 
and  only  unionists  to  be  employed.  The  last  is  of 
course    always    a    burning    question    where    labour 
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vived     almost 
to  be  settled. 
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troubles  arise.  It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  that 
this  principle  will  ever  become  generally  recognised, 
but  nevertheless  the  unionists  are  very  persistent  in 
demanding  it.  From  their  point  of  view  the  pro- 
posal seems  a  proper  one.  They  maintain  that 
their  agitation  and  efforts  result  in  better  wages 
and  conditions  which  non-unionists  step  in  and  en- 
joy, without  anv  trouble  or  expense  to  themselves 
in  the  getting  of  them,  and  that  this  is  a  condition 
of  thii^gs  which,  being  unfair,  ought  not  to  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  equally  reasonable  con- 
tention that  employers  ought  to  be  free  to^  employ 
whom  thev  choose,  so  long  as  they  pay  proper 
wages  and  observe  proper  conditions,  and  that  no 
man  should  be  compelled  against  his  will  to  join  the 
union.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  Broken  Hill  before  these  matters  are  finallv 
settled. 

The  New  Zealand  elections  on  Xo- 

New  Zealand        vember      19th      resulted      as      most 

Elections.  people  expected.      The   Government 

has  won  handsomelv.  The  Labour 
Party,  as  such,  does  not  seem  to  have  gained 
much.  Indeed  they  have  no  declared  Labour  can- 
didate elected.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  Government 
has  2,6  seats,  out  of  54  which  were  decided  at  the 
first  ballot.  The  second  ballot  will  operate  pretty 
freely,  there  being  22  constituencies  in  which  the 
ballot  must  be  held.  Of  these  the  Government  will 
probably  secure  more  than  half.  Mr.  Carroll,  the 
Native  Minister,  will  have  to  go  to  the  ballot  a  second 
time.  The  second  ballot  takes  place  a  week  after 
the  first,  and  no  canvassing  is  allowed  in  the  in- 
terim. -  Sir  Joseph  Ward  was-  returned  by  a  large 
majority,  and  the  general  results  must  be  very 
satisfactory  to  him.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  McNab,  the 
Minister  of  Lands,  was  a  surprise.  One  of  the  re- 
sults that  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  reformers 
generally  throughout  Xew  Zealand  is  the  return  of 
Mr.  T.  E.  Taylor,  of  Christrhurrh.  to  the  House. 

But   an    item    of   even    greater    in- 

The  Success  of     terest    is    the    astonishing    success 

the  Temperance        1  •  ,       ,  ..     ^  j      .u        t        i 

Party.  which      has     attended     the     Local 

Option  poll.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing it  is  announced  that  No-license  has  been  carried 
in  II  electorates,  Manukau,  Grev  Lvnn,  Ashbur- 
ton,  Oamaru,  Mataura,  Clutha,  Bruce.  Eden,  Ohi- 
remuri,  Invercargill,  Masterton,  Hutt.  Wellington 
suburbs,  and  Wellington  South.  Of  course  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  issue  is  carried  on  a  three- 
fifths  majority.  In  order  to  .show  how  sweeping 
was  the  sentiment  in  favour  of  No-license,  we  need 
merely  quote  the  fact  that  in  fifty-four  electorates 
from  Avhich  returns  are  available,  45  showed 
majorities  in  favour  of  No-license.  In  Wellington 
Cit}-  the  votes  came  only  about  900  votes  short  of  No- 
license,  and  in  Auckland  about  the  same  number. 
All  of  the  four  large  cities  had  majorities  for  No-, 
license,    though   they   fell    short   of   the   three-fifths 


necessary.  It  would  seem  as  though  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  little  time  before  the  figures  rise  high 
enough  all  over  the  Dominion  to  swamp  the  liquor 
trade.  It  is  estimated  that  over  150  hotels  will  be 
closed  as  the  result  of  the  poll.  Not  a  penny  of 
compensation  will  be  paid.  The  licenses  simply  are 
not  renewed  on  their  expin."  in  June  next.  Welling- 
ton City  will  be  now  surrounded  by  a  No-license  area 
some  miles  mde.  Fuller  particulars  will  be  available 
for  our  next  issue. 


If    Mr.    Henniker    Heaton's   vision 

Cheap  of   penny-a-word   cables   should   be 

Cablegrams.        materialised,  it  will  mean  probably 

more  to  Australasia  than  to  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.  One  thing  that  always  seems 
to  act  as  a  barrier  to  Australasian  knowledge  of 
British,  affairs  is  the  long  distance  which  separates 
us.  At  three  shillings  a  word,  cabling  is  almost 
prohibitive,  except  for  some  necessary-  things,  and 
even  then  it  is  very  dear.  And  expensive  communi- 
cation keeps  places  far  apart.  But  a  whole  vista  of 
glowing  possibilities  opens  up  when  one  considers 
what  might  be  if  one  could  send  cables  to  England 
for  a  penny  a  word.  It  would  seem  to  bring  the 
Old  Country  as  close  as  is  one  sister  State  to  an- 
other. The  resulting  business  would  be  enormous. 
That  the  concession  would  be  highly  taken  advan- 
tage of,  goes  without  saying.  Imagine  what  it 
would  mean  if  one  could  cable  Home  at  so  little 
expense.  It  would  mean  that  business  arrange- 
ments would  be  wonderfully  facilitated,  while  the 
number  of  cablegrams  upon  social  matters  would  be 
enormous.  Even  at  one  shilling  a  word  the  benefit 
would  be  great,  but  now  that  wireless  telegraphy  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  there  should  be  no  reason 
why  penny-a-Avord  communication  should  not  be  pos- 
sible. Of  course  the  cable  companies  object  arid  pro- 
test, but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  con- 
sidered any  more  than  industries  which  are  being 
superseded  every  day  by  a  natural  process  of  im- 
proA'ements,  of  progress,  and  of  in\-entions.  More 
than  that,  it  will  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  break  up 
the  cable  monopoly  that  exists  at  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  things  that  would  be  of  instant  advan- 
tage to  Australasia  would  be  the  increase  of  general 
news.  Australasia  suffers  from  news  starvation  as 
far  as  the  old  world  is  concerned.  Our  cables  are 
attenuations,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  are  on  matters 
of  the  least  interest.  The  whole  question  is  bound 
up  with  the  cable  companies,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  to  prevent  the  boon  ; 
but  if  a  penny-a-word  cable  were  possible  it  would 
mean  an  increase  of  general  news,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  the  bonds  of  the  Empire 
still  more  closely  together,  a  result  so  to  be  desired 
that,  compared  with  it,  the  discomfort  of  the  cable 
companies  is  infinitesimal. 
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The  Senate  has  confirmed  the 
Th«  Tederal  choice  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Capital  Site.       j-jy^g    regarding    Yass-Canberra    as 

the  future  capital  site.  This 
would  seem  to  settle  the  question  unless  some 
future  Parliament  decides  that  some  other  site  is 
to  be  selected.  There  is,  after  all,  nothing  final  in 
the  selection  they  have  made.  It  is  open  for  future 
Parliaments  to  re-open  the  question,  as  was  done 
after   Dalgety    was   selected. 


should  partake  in  any  national  benefit  that  might 
accrue  through  interchange  of  -courtesies.  Possibly 
Australasian  journalists  need  educating  upon  British 
local  matters,  as  much  as  British  journalists  upon 
Australasian  local  matters.  We  are  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  pay  the  Commonwealth  Go- 
\ernment  to  invite  a  number  of  British  editors  to 
Australia,  and  pay  their  expenses.  Perhaps  that 
may  .follow  the  proposal  which  has  been  mooted 
concerning  the  visit  of  Australians. 


At  last  the  difficulty  over  the  Mur- 
ine Murray  ^.^y  waters  which  has  engrossed  the 
Aoreement.  attention  of  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia  for  so 
many  years,  is  settled,  so  far  as  the  Premiers  are 
concerned.  An  agreement  has  been  come  to  be- 
tween the  three  Governments,  and  is  now  duly 
signed.  Parliament  will  have  to  ratify  it,  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  any  of  the  Parliaments  will  be 
foolish  enough  to  quarrel  over  an  arrangement  which 
has  taken  years  of  wrangling  to  get.  The  agree- 
ment makes  provision  for  the  preservation  of  navi- 
gability of  the  river  over  the  South  Australian 
border,  and  necessary  irrigation  works  can  now  be 
created.  The  work  of  locking  the  river  is  to  be 
proceeded  with  at  once. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Bill,  which  has 
Woman  Suffrage  been  rejected  by  the  Victorian  Upper 
in  Victoria.  House  so  many  times,  has  at  last 
passed  that  body.  To  get  it,  the 
I,o\ver  House  on  different  occasions  passed  it  i6 
times.  The  Council  held  out  for  so  many  years 
in  their  anxiety  to  suppress  hasty  (?)  legislation, 
that  in  democratic  Australasia  their  action  became 
almost  a  scandal,  and  so  much  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  during  the  last  year  that  they 
had  to  succumb.  Although  not  an  item  of  very 
great  interest  as  far  as  Empire  matters  are  con- 
cerned, the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  conservative 
bodies  in  the  Commonwealth  has  at  last  given  way, 
ought  to  assist  the  women  of  England  who  are 
endeavouring  to  get  a  measure  of  enfranchisement. 

The  news  that  it  is  intended  to  in- 
inter-Empire  vite  twenty  Australasian  editors  to 
Courtesies.  yj^jj-    London    next    vear,     to    dis- 

cuss certain  national  matters,  has 
been  received  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  enthuse  too  much 
over  an  invitation  of  which  onlv  rumour  has 
been  heard,  but  if  the  news  should  prove  to  be  con- 
firmed, the  invitations  will  prove  highlv  acceptable. 
One  can  imagine  a  great  deal  of  good  resulting 
from  a  visit  of  journalists.  Possibly  more  than 
any  else  they  hold  the  keys  to  public  minds,  and 
seeing  that  functions  like  this  are  the  order  of  the 
dav    in    Britain,    it    seems    fitting    that    Australasia 


During    the    month    two    very    im- 

Australasian  Press  portant    conferences    were    held    in 

Association.       Melbourne,    those    of    the    Medical 

Association,  and  the  Australasian 
Press  Associiition.  The  conference  of  the  latter 
urged  that,  inasmuch  as  the  existing  high  cable 
rates  prejudice  Imj^erial  unity,  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  limit  general  intercourse  of 
the  people  of  the  Empire,  the  ex-isting  cable  service 
be  extended  in  the  following  directions: — (i)  By  the 
completion  of  the  All  Red  route  round  the  world  to 
link  up  ever}-  portion  of  the  Empire ;  (2)  by  the 
reduction  of  the  press  transmitting  charges  to  id. 
per  word.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  cost 
of  a  press  telegram  constitutes  a  very  serious  draw- 
back to  the  dissemination  of  news  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  proposal  of  the  conference 
is  exceedingly  apt,  especially  in  view  of  the  proposal 
which  is  made  to  reduce  the  general  cost  of  cabling 
to  id.  a  word.  That  the  representatives  of  the  press 
are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  for  interchange 
of  courtesies  in  order  to  bind  the  Empire  together, 
is  evident  from  their  proposal  that  the  Common- 
wealth Government  should  invite  twenty-five  British 
editors  to  visit  Australia  about  October  next,  at  the 
time  when  representatives  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce will  be  in  Australia.  The  conference  also  ex- 
pressed its  profound  conviction  of  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  pushing  on  with  some  adequate  system  of 
national  defence.  These  conferences  of  the  Press 
Associations  are  increasing  in  importance  every  year. 
The  Country  Press  of  Australasia  is  a  very  potent  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  the  Commonwealth.  Pro- 
bably in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  countr\'  press 
of  a  cleaner  and  higher  t>'pe  than  here,  and  it  is  a 
crying  shame  that  to  such  a  vast  extent  countn- 
newspapers  are  shut  out  of  the  po.ssibilitv'  of  getting 
outside  news  which  really  should  be  secured  in  the 
interests  of  the  public.  A  neAvspaper  is  ver}^  dif- 
ferent to  an  ordinary  business,  in  that  the  thing 
which  it  pur\'eys  has  to  do  not  so  much  with  meat 
and  drink  and  clothing,  the  things  which  the  body 
demands,  but  with  those  higher  forms  of  necessity, 
the  mental  and  moral  food  which  are  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  Avhofe  man.  The  world 
cannot  be  drawn  closer  together  by  ignorance,  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  which  needs  the  close 
knitting  of  every  bond,  neAvs  should  be  more  avail- 
able for  countrv  newspapers  than  it  is. 


The  King 

and 
the  Sultan. 


LONDON,  Oct.  I,  1908. 

When  His  Majesty  the  King  came 
back  from  Marienbad  he  utilised 
his  first  evening  in  London  by 
going  to  see  Mr.  Jerome  K. 
Jerome's  "The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back." 
The  influence  of  the  acting  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
upon  all  the  other  lodgers,  landlady  and  slavey 
included,  appears  to  have  produced  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  King.  He  did  not 
wait  long  to  try  to  put  in  practice  the  lessons  he  had 
learned  at  the  St.  James's.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson, 
it  will  be  remembered,  wrought  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  moral  miracles  by  telling  all  the  reprobates 
with  whom  he  lodged  what  saints  they  were,  and 
forthwith  they  became  saints  and  acted  accordingly. 
King  Edward  appears  to  have  looked  round  the 
monarchs  in  the  European  lodging-house  of  Royalty, 
and  to  have  decided  that  the  best  subject,  because 
the  worst,  on  whom  to  try  the  Jerome-Forbes  Robert- 
son specific  would  be  the  Sultan,  commonly  known 
by  His  Majesty's  subjects  as  Abdul  the  Damned. 
Forthwith  he  drafted  a  telegram  to  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  on  the  anniversary  of  his  accession. 
It  is  such  a  gem  in  its  way  that  I  reproduce  it  in 
full  :— 

I  beg  your  Majesty  to  accept  my  most  warm  congratulations 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  <^f  your  accession  since 
the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution.  There  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  under  the  able  direction  of  so  eminent  a  Grand 
Vizier,  your  Majesty's  Empire  will  have  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous future,  and  that  the  veneration  of  posterity  will  be 
secured  for  your  Majesty. 

The  telegram  might  have  been  written  in  the  Royal 
box  at  the  St.  James's  in  the  interval  between  the 
second  and  third  acts. 

So  far  the  old  Sultan,  although  he 
A  New  rn3-y  have   smiled   sardonically  as 

Development.       he   received    the    King's   compli- 
ments, has  not  dispensed  with  the 
services  of  the  "  able  and  eminent "  Grand  Vizier  whom 


Edward  VII.  graciously  recognised  as  the  director  of 

the   Ottoman  Empire.      If    the    charm  continues   to 

work,  our  Forbes  Robertson  King  will  be  encouraged 

to   go    on.     Who   knows   but   that  even  now  he   is 

diligently  preparing  a  batch  of  impromptu  telegrams 

to  be  fired  off  to  other  monarchs  who  may  stand  in 

need   of    treatment?      Here    are    a    few    suggested 

samples  : — 

To  THE  Kaiser. 

I  beg  your  Majesty,  my  illustrious  nephew,  to  accept  my  most 
warm  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  the  —  anniversary  of 
your  accession.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  under  the  able 
direction  of  so  eminent  a  Chancellor  as  Prince  von  Biilow  your 
Majesty's  Empire  will  have  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future. 
And  the  veneration  of  posterity  will  be  secured  for  your  Majesty 
now  that  you  have  learned  that  if  speech  is  silvern,  silence  is 
golden. 

To  THE  Tsar. 

The  same,  only  substitute  M.  Stolypin  for  Prince  von  Biilow, 
and  in  the  last  clause  after  "Majesty"  substitute  the  words: 
"  Now  that  it  is  clear  to  all  you  are  unalterably  resolved  to 
introduce  Constitutional  Government  into  Russia." 

We  have  only  to  paraphrase  the  telegram  to  the 
Sultan  in  this  way  to  see  how  easily  the  Forbes 
Robertson  method  of  telegraphic  diplomacy  may 
cause  a  compliment  to  be  mistaken  for  an  insult. 

Now  that  the  King  has  entered  the 
A  Competition  Jigts  to  compete  for  the  champion- 
Compliments,  ship  as  the  politest  letter-writer  in 
Europe  we  may  see  some  strange 
developments.  The  Tsar  and  Francis  Joseph  will 
probably  regard  themselves  as  /lors  co/icours.  But 
the  Kaiser  is  certain  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  if 
so  we  may  expect  some  excellent  examples  of  the  art 
of  subtly  concealing  the  sting  of  the  wasp  beneath 
the  honey  of  the  bee.  But  just  imagine  if  His  Majesty 
the  Sultan  were  to  be  so  much  fascinated  by  the 
example  of  King  Edward  as  to  employ  his  newly- 
acquired  leisure  in  drafting  complimentary  telegrams 
— with  or  without  the  furtive  sting  in  their  tails — to 
all  his  brother  Sovereigns  !  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
dangers  latent  in  such  a  development  of  Royal  activity ; 
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Wahre  Jacob'.] 


The  Sultan  of  Turkey  Excites  Some  Surprise. 


AuDUL :  "  I  would  like  to  be  a  thoroughly  constitutional  monarch,  too,  just  like  you  !     Just  make  a  little  room  for  me  beside  you  1 


but  if  both  Sovereigns  and  statesmen  would  but  culti- 
vate the  fine  art  of  saying  pleasant  things  to  each 
other,  the  wheels  of  the  international  machine  would 
revolve  all  the  more  smoothly. 

Tom  Hood,  in  his  ballad  of  "  Miss 

The  Kilmansegg  and  her  Golden  Leg," 

Uninvited  Parties,    has   some    telling    lines  upon  the 

"  malice  of  uninvited  parties."  We 
have  recendy  had  a  curious  instance  of  what  dire 
quarrels  arise  from  such  a  trivial  cause  as  the  omission 
of  a  Labour  member's  name  from  the  list  of  those 
invited  to  a  Royal  garden-party  which  in  former 
years  he  had  refused  to  attend.  The  whole  Labour 
party  held  that  their  colleague  had  a  right  to  be  in- 
vited, even  although  he  intended  to  treat  the  invita- 
tion with  contempt.  In  the  Near  East  the  first  cloud 
that  has  darkened  the  bright  horizon  of  the  Young 
Turks  arose  out  of  a  failure  of  the  Government  to 
issue  an  invitation  to  the  Bulgarian  Minister  at  Con- 
stantinople to  attend  a  banquet  to  which  all  the 
representatives  of  sovereign  States  had  been  sum- 
moned. "  So  you  do  not  regard  Bulgaria  as  a 
sovereign  State  ?  "  quoth  M.  Gueshofif.  "  Then  for- 
sooth I  must  pack  up  my  traps  and  be  off  to  Sofia," 
The  Turkish  Government  replied  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  sovereign  States  and  sovereign 
independent  States.  Bulgaria  might  be  a  sovereign 
State,  but  it  was  not  independent ;  it  was  vassal, 
although  not  tributary,  to  the  Sultan.  The  status  of 
M.  Gueshoff  was  therefore  not  the  same  as  that  of  the 


The 

Independence 

of 

Bulgaria. 


Ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers,  or  even  of  Greece 
and  of  Servia,  and  to  him  no  invitation  must  be  sent. 
"But,"  retorted  M.  Gueshoff,  "  the  Sultan  always  used 
to  invite  me  as  if  I  were  the  accredited  representa- 
tive of  an  independent  State  ! "  "  Maybe,"  retorted 
the  Young  Turks,  "  but  now  everything  is  to  be  in 
strict  accordance  with  constitutional  law  and  pre- 
cedent." Thereupon  M.  Gueshoff  was  recalled  by 
his  Government,  and  although  all  the  fat  was  not  in 
the  fire,  the  gravy  boiled  over  with  much  hissing  and 
spluttering. 

"  You're  no  class,  you  Bulgarians  !" 
was  a  taunt  which  rankled. 
"  Your  Prince  is  no  independent 
monarch."  "  Then,  if  he  is  not," 
was  the  popular  response  of  the  Bulgarians,  voiced  by 
the  Bulgarian  Minister  at  London,  "  it  is  time  he  was, 
and  the  sooner  we  declare  our  independence  the 
better  ! "  Horror-struck  protests  at  once  arose  from 
I  ,ondon  and  Berlin.  But  at  Vienna  Prince  Ferdinand 
was  treated  with  all  the  delicate  distinctions  which  the 
Austrian  Court  reserves  for  the  Sovereigns  of  inde- 
pendent States,  and  people  began  to  wonder  whether 
the  Eastern  Question  was  going  to  be  raised  again 
after  a  slumber  of  thirty  years.  The  position  of  Bul- 
garia is  admittedly  anomalous.  Step  by  step  and 
inch  by  inch  the  Bulgarians  have  pushed  forward 
their  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  sovereign  indepen- 
dent State.  At  the  Hague  in  1898  they  were  willing 
to  purchase  the  right  of  a  seat  in  the  Conference   by 
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The 

Railway  Dispute 


Roumelia. 


consenting  to  sit  behind  the  Turks  under  the  letter 
T.  In  1908  they  successfully  asserted  their  claim  to 
sit  under  the  letter  B.  In  the  signing  of  the  final 
protocol  the  same  difificulty  arose,  and  again  Bulgaria 
scored.  The  protest  against  the  dinner  ticket  of  M. 
Gue.shoff  is  but  the  last  stage  in  a  long  list  of  vigilant 
efforts  of  Bulgaria  to  gain  recognition  as  the  equal  of 
Servia,  Roumania,  Montenegro,  and  Greece. 

When  Bulgaria  was  simmering 
with  wrath  at  the  refusal  to  invite 
its  Envoy  to  the  Sultan's  birthday 
dinner  a  strike  broke  out  on  the 
Oriental  Railway  which  connects  Sofia  with  Constanti- 
nople. The  railway  is  to  Bulgaaa,  north  and  south 
of  the  Balkans,  what  the  Mississippi  is  to  Middle 
America.  The  international  importance  of  the  line 
was  recognised  by  the  Berlin  Congress,  and 
Articles  X.  and  XXI.  place  beyond  all  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  the  railway  company  and  the  Turkish 
Government  have  reciprocal  obligations  to  each 
other.  The  Bulgarians  who  inhabit  the  whole  region 
served  by  the  Eastern  Roumelian  section  of  the  line 
have  no  legal  status  in  the  matter  of  its  management 
or  control.  The  railway  also  is  under  Austro-Hungarian 
protection,  but  the  majority  of  the  shareholders 
are  German  subjects.  Last  month  a  strike  took  place 
among  the  railway  em.ployes,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  arrest  of  all  the  traffic  the  Bulgarian  Government 
took  military  possession  of  the  line  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  running  of  the  trains.  When  the  strike 
was  over  the  Turkish 
Government  asked  the 
Bulgarians  to  withdraw 
their  troops.  But  they 
replied  they  would  do  no 
such  thing  : — 

The  strike  has  brought  into 
evidence  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  of  the 
national  defence  have  been  ex- 
posed to  great  danger.  More- 
over, the  commercial  interests  of 
the  population  of  Southern  Bul- 
garia meet  with  very  little 
respect  from  the  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company,  and  much  strong 
feeling  is  thus  engendered  among 
the  people,  who  wid  not  again 
permit  the  return  of  the  line  to 
the  company. 


"  could  not  even  think  of  surrendering  the  line." 
This,  of  course,  is  flat  treason.  Bulgaria  has 
"  jumped  "  the  line  in  flagrant  defiance  of  the  plain 
letter  of  the  law,  and  when  asked  to  obey  simply 
asserts  that  "  the  people "  will  not  permit  the 
law  to  be  enforced.  The  Turkish  Government  is 
understood  to  have  suggested  that  the  dispute  should 
be  referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  If  the  Turks 
have  made  this  suggestion  it  does  them  infinite 
credit.  The  whole  question  is  one  for  arrangement. 
The  Turks  do  not  care  a  fig  for  their  rights  provided 
they  can  divest  themselves  of  them  without  impairing 
their  obligations  to  the  railway  conapany.  The 
railway  company  does  not  mind  being  bought  out 
if  it  gets  a  good  price.  The  net  result  of  the 
high-handed  action  of  Bulgaria  is  that  the  Bulgarian 
Government  will  have  to  pay  a  much  higher  price 
than  that  for  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
acquired  the  line.  The  Eastern  Roumelian  line  was 
of  importance  to  Turkey  when  it  was  supposed  that 
Eastern  Roumelia  would  in  reality  be  restored  to 
Turkey.  But  as  that  was  very  soon  proved  to  be  a 
mere  piece  of  Beaconsfieldian  gasconade,  it  does  not 
matter  to  the  Government  of  Constantinople  who 
controls  the  fine.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  country 
served  by  the  line  should  have  some  voice  in  its 
management,  and  the  resources  of  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal are  amply  sufficient  to  readjust  the  old 
anachronism  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Near 
East. 


To  the  Hague. 
The  Porte  appealed  to  the 
Powers    and    the     Powers 
appealed  to  Bulgaria.    The 
Premier   declared   that  he 
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The    Ealkan    Dispute. 

The  dotted  line  shows  the  portion  of  the  Oriental  Railway  owned  by  Turkey 
and  seized  by  Bulgaria. 
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The  Question 

of 

Bosnia 

and 

the  Herzegovina. 


The  fret  and  ferment  in  Bulgaria 
would  not  have  attracted  so  much 
attention  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
ostentatious  way  in  which  at  the 
samii  moment  the  Austrian  (io- 
vernment  was  feting  Prince  Ferdinand  in  Vienna. 
For  Austria  has  her  own  fish  to  fry  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Her  position  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herze- 
govina is  an  anomalous  one.  By  the  Berlin  Treaty 
she  was  empowered  to  occupy  and  pacify  these 
provinces,  but  it  was  in  1878,  and  again  in  1879, 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  occupation  should  not 
imply  any  prejudice  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Sultan.  The  Sultan's  name  is  still  mentioned  in  the 
prayers  in  the  mosque  as  that  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
the  Turkish  flag  still  flies  from  the  minaret.  But 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  provinces  have 
been  as  much  annexed  by  Austria- Hungary  as 
Egypt  has  been  annexed  by  us.  When  the  Con- 
sutution  was  proclaimed  in  Constantinople,  some 
hot  heads  at  once  raised  a  discussion  as  to  the 
status  of  Egypt  and  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina. 
The  leaders  disclaimed  any  intention  of  waking  up 
these  sleeping  dogs.  But  the  noise  had  wakened  up 
the  Austrian  watch-dog,  and  immediately  the  Austrian 
press  began  discussing  the  possibility  of  converting 
their  mandate  of  pacification  into  a  mandate  of 
annexation.  Thereupon  from  Russia  arose  an  angry 
howl  of  indignation.  The  Russians  always  resented 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Bosnian  Slavs  to  the  Germans 
and  the  Jesuits.  Any  proposal  to  annex  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina  to  Austria-Hungary  would  kindle  at 
once  the  latent  hostility  between  Slav  and  German 
into  fierce  flame.  But  what  if  Austria  could  square 
Bulgaria  by  recognising  her  independence  in  return 
for  her  support  in  a  general  scrimmage  ?  The  mere 
suggestion  makes  good  Slavophils  blue  with  rage. 
But  it  will  not  be. 

The  sudden  outburst  of  all  manner 
"  Peace,  Peace,      of  bellicose  and  alarming  rumours 
when  •      1      AT        T^ 

there  is  no  Peace ! "  i"  the  Near  East  contrasts  strangely 

with  the  crop  of  pacific  declarations 

from  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  Europe.     The 

Kaiser  began  by  making  a  speech  at  Strassburg  : — 

"  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  express  to  you  my  deepest  conviction 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  not  in  danger.".  .  .  It  is  secured  first 
by  the  consciences  of  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Europe  who 
feel  their  responsibility  to  God  ;  secondly,  by  the  will  and  desire 
of  the  people,  and  finally,  "peace  is  also  assured  and  guaranteed 
by  our  power  on  sea  and  land,  by  the  German  people  in  arms." 

To  him,  M.  Pichon,  French   Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs,  speaking  at  Poligny,  responded  thus  : — 

The  Government  desires  peace  at   home  and  peace  abroad. 


But  if  desires  a  peace  based  on  our  force,  our  rights,  and  our 
dignity  .  .  .  Nothing  threatens  European  peace.  All  the 
Sovereigns  and  heads  of  Governments  agree  on  this  point.  All 
protest  that  they  have  no  intention  of  menacing  it.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  the  united  forces  of  the  various  European, 
groups  should  be  in  equilibrium,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
rupture  to  the  detriment  or  profit  of  anyone. 
What  none  of  these  good  people,  sovereigns  and  states- 
men, etc.,  seem  to  see  is  that  the  one  most  tirgent 
and  practical  thing  to  do  to  prevent  these  well-mean- 
ing and  peace-loving  Governments  from  being  dragged 
into  the  war  which  they  unanimously  detest  is  to 
create,  or  rather  to  strengthen  the  Tribunal  at  the 
Hague  by  declaring  that  no  appeal  to  arms  shall  take 
place  on  any  point  of  honour,  or  interest  until  after 
appeal  to  that  Tribunal  has  been  made  and  a  verdict 
pronounced. 

_,  Thanks       to      the       international 

The 

Interparliamentary  munificence  of  the  North  German 

Uniori  Lloyd  Company,  which  conveyed 

at  Berlin.  .  < 

British     M.r.'s    to     Bremerhaven 

and  back  free  of  charge,  there  was  a  goodly  con- 
tingent of  English  speaking  folk  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  which  took  place  last 
month  at  Berlin.  The  Union  was  courteously 
received  by  the  German  Government,  was  handsomely 
feted,  and  everyone  agrees  that  the  meeting  was  in 
every  way  a  great  success.  Prince  von  Biilow  madfe 
a  very  good  speech,  although  there  was  some  degree 
of  audacity  in  his  attempt  to  make  out  that  German) 
had  been  the  great  leader  in  the  cause  of  inter- 
national arbitration  at  the  Hague.  It  is  well  to 
assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not.  The  Congress 
passed  three  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  Inter- 
national Arbitration.  The  first  asked  the  various 
Governments  to  enter  into  negotiations  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  general  understanding  on  the  subject  of 
obligatory  arbitration,  the  second  recommended  tht- 
thirty  Powers  already  in  agreement  on  the  subject  to 
enter  into  an  obligatory  treaty  among  themselves,  and 
the  third  expressed  a  hope  that  in  cases  of  dispute 
not  covered  by  the  obligatory  arbitration  treaty  the 
Governments  would  bind  themselves  not  to  go  to 
war  before  they  had  jointly  or  separately  invited  the 
mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers.  These 
are  all  very  well  so  far  as  they  go.  But  to  them 
should  have  been  added  two  resolutions  :  (i)  calling 
upon  the  Governments  to  negotiate  as  to  the  best 
method  of  appointing  judges  to  the  International  Court 
of  Arbitral  Justice  as  recommended  by  the  Hague 
Conference,  and  (2)  declaring  that  any  Power  which 
appealed  to  the  sword  without  having  first  invoked 
the  peace-making  machinery  of  the  Hague  should  be 
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declared  hostis  humani  generis,  and  denied  the  right 
to  borrow  money  in  the  territory  of  any  of  the  signa- 
tory Powers. 

This    month  a  kind   of  miniature 
The  Conference    of    the    Hague    will 

Naval  Conference,  assemble  in  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  it  is 
possible  for  the  eight  great  Powers,  pins  Holland  and 
Spain,  to  agree  upon  a  code  of  naval  law  to  be 
administered  by  the  International  Prize  Court. 
There  is  only  one  chance  of  this  Conference  coming 
to  any  practical  result,  and  that  is  that  at  the  begin- 
ning its  members  should  agree  to  allow  the  principle 
of  different  categories  of  naval  law,  with  liberty  to 
every  State  to  select  which  category  it  will  consent  to 
be  judged  by.  Prince  von  Biilow  declared  that,  "  All 
and  any  proposals  which  are  compatible  with  the 
interests  of  legitimate  defence  and  with  the  un- 
written laws  of  humanity  may  be  sure  of  our 
co-operation  in  advance."  The  German  section 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  proposed  a  three- 
headed  resolution.  The  first  head  attempted  to  define 
contraband  of  war,  the  second  forbade  the  destruction 
of  a  ship  caught  carrying  contraband,  and  the  third 
declared  that  "  private  property  is  inviolable,  and 
that  open  ports  should  never  be  blockaded."  There  is 
no  objection  to  extending  the  inviolability  of  private 
property,  already  recognised  in  land  war,  to  naval  war, 
if  it  is  subject  to  the  same  limitations.  But  the  inter- 
dict on  the  blockade  of  open  ports  is  ridiculous. 
Supposing  the  enemy's  camp  lay  ten  miles  inland, 
and  was  fed  from  day  to  day  by  ships  entering  the 
nearest  open  port,  is  it  reasonaI:)le  that  a  Power 
commanding  the  sea  should  not  be  allowed  to 
blockade  the  port  through  which  the  enemy  was 
fed  merely  because  it  was  not  commanded  by  a 
fortress  ?  Such  proposals  seem  to  be  made  pour  rire. 
We  publish  elsewhere  an  interesting 
The  Young  Turks  interview  with  Mr.  Santos  Semo,  the 
at  Work.  Young  Turk  to  whom  belongs  the 

honour  of  having  first  raised  the 
banner  of  Constitutional  Turkey  at  the  doors  of  the 
Areopagus  of  Europe.  It  is  evident  from  what  Mr. 
Santos  Semo  says  that  it  will  take  very  wary  steering 
if  the  newly  launched  Constitutional  barque  is 
not  to  be  wrecked  almost  before  .she  clears  the 
harbour.  Apart  from  the  possible  cataclysm  which  is 
threatened  by  the  Bulgarian  and  Bosnian  questions, 
the  antagonism  between  the  different  ideals  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  and  those  of  Prince 
Sabah-ed-din  menaces  the  future  harmOny  of  the 
new  rulers.     The  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 


is  very  Turkish.  It  is  a  democratic  ascendency  party, 
whereas  Prince  Sabah-ed-din  is  more  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule.  What  seems  clear  to  an  outside  and 
sympathetic  observer  is  that  the  one  chance  for  the 
new  regime  is  to  try  and  make  the  Ottoman  Empire  as 
much  like  Switzerland  as  possible.  Three  races, 
antagonistic  in  culture  and  religion,  find  it  possible  to 
live  together  harmoniously  in  the  federal  fold  of  the 
Swiss  Federation.  That,  of  course,  is  impossible  in 
Turkey,  where  the  army  in  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Government  will  always  secure  more  power  to  Con- 
stantinople than  the  Swiss  ever  allow  to  Berne.  But 
the  Young  Turks  should  keep  the  example  of  Switzer- 
land ever  in  their  eye. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  does  not  take 
The  kindly   to   the    process    of    being 

Recalcitrant  Shah,  benevolently  coerced  into  con- 
stitutional paths  by  England  and 
Russia.  He  kicked  at  first  against  their  demand 
that  he  should  promptly  issue  writs  for  a  new  Parlia- 
ment, alleging  that  the  revolt  must  be  quelled  in 
Tabriz  before  he  could  restore  the  Constitution. 
But  as  the  revolt  broke  out  because  he  had  trampled 
the  Constitution  under  foot,  the  two  protecting 
Powers  persisted,  and  he  ultimately  gave  way,  and 
a  General  Election  is  ordered  for  November  next. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  jubilation  over  this  result. 
But  it  commits  the  two  Powers  to  a  joint  protectorate 
in  fact,  although  not  in  form,  of  the  Persian  State. 
Facilis  descensics  Averni.  Joint  protectors  usually 
end  by  quarrelling,  and  both  Russia  and  England 
have  enough  on  hand  to  justify  either  or  both  in  look- 
ing askance  at  the  addition  of  Persia  to  their  burdens. 
Nevertheless,  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  and  the 
rest  will  follow  in  due  course. 

The  cholera  has  broken  out  in  St. 
Cholera  Petersburg.     The  only  wonder  is 

St.  Petersburg,  that  the  cholera  is  ever  banished 
from  St.  Petersburg.  If  any  Eng- 
lish sanitary  authority  found  itself  in  charge  of  a 
district  as  fitted  for  the  development  of  cholera  and 
every  other  kind  of  disease  as  are  some  districts  of 
the  Russian  cai)ital,  its  members  would  expect  that 
cholera  would  not  only  come,  but  come  to  stay.  But 
the  epidemic  after  reaching  a  maximum  of  400  cases 
a  day  began  to  decline,  and  it  is  expected  it  will  soon 
disappear.  W^hy  it  should  go  when  all  the  contribu- 
tory causes  remain,  is  a  mystery.  About  one-third  of 
those  attacked  die.  Few  have  been  attacked  save 
those  of  the  poorer  classes,  many  of  whom  live  under 
conditions  of  insanitation  that  would  appal  a  West 
European.      But  a  country  where  villagers  have  not 
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Nehelspaltcr 


[Zurich. 


At  the  Tsar's  Audience  Chamber. 


ToL''TOY  :  "  Alas  !  I  am  not  received." 

Madamk  Cholera  :  "  But  I  am  accustom:d  to  enter  unannounced. 


yet  learned  the  need  for  providing  even  a  latrine  for 
excreta  may  be  to  some  extent  cholera-proof.  As  it 
is,  it  seems  probable  that  the  number  of  deaths  in  St. 
Petersburg  will  exceed  t,ooo,  and  almost  equal  those 
in  the  rest  of  Russia.  Note  the  killed  on  British 
railways  last  year  was  1,117,  almost  the  same  number 
as  the  victims  of  cholera  in  St.  Petersburg.  M. 
Stolypin,  the  Prime  Minister,  set  an  admirable 
example,  that  might  well  have  been  followed  in 
higher  quarters,  by  making  a  personal  inspection  of 
all  the  cholera  hospitals.  The  King  of  Italy,  it  may 
be  remembered,  did  the  same  when  the  cholera 
visited  Naples. 

The  Duma  will  resume  its  sittings 
this  month,  when  it  will  have 
before  it  a  programme  that  will 
put  its  capacity  to  a  severe  test. 
The  land  question  is  the  question  of  questions  in 
Russia,  and  after  the  land  question  comes  the 
re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the 
return  of  the  administration  to  normal  methods  of 
maintaining  order,    It  would  be  well  also  if  the  Duma 


The 

Next  Session 

of 

the  Duma. 


could  in  some  respectful  but  emphatic  fashion  repre- 
sent the  urgent  need  for  a  general  amnesty  for  all 
administratively  arrested  for  minor  political  offences, 
and  for  the  speedy  trial  of  all  prisoners  kept 
in  gaol  who  are  accused  of  more  serious  offences. 
The  case  of  M.  Tchaikowsky  is  only  one  of 
many,  but  it  is  typical  of  a  sluggish  indiffer- 
ence to  the  elementary  principles  of  justice  which 
discredits  Russian  jurisprudence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  civilised  world.  Here  is  a  man  arrested  last 
November,  who  iias  been  kept  in  solitary  confine- 
ment ever  since  without  being  allowed  to  communicate 
with  his  legal  advisers.  Bail  was  first. refused  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  administrative  arrest.  I  was 
told  that  his  release  was  impossible  because  he  was 
not  arrested  administratively,  but  was  in  the 
clutches  of  the  law.  He  is  still  refused  bail.  M. 
Stolypin,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  M.  Makaroff,  his 
adjoint  Minister  of  the  Interior,  admit  that 
he  ought  to  have  been  tried  long  ago.  M.  Stolypin 
promised  last  January  he  would  do  his  utmost  to 
hurry  his  trial  on.  M.  MakarofF  repeated  that 
assurance  last  July,  and  held  out  hopes  that  he  would 
be  tried  in  August.  It  is  now  October,  and  M. 
Tchaikowski  is  still  in  gaol.  This  dawdling,  pro- 
crastinating policy  on  the  part  of  the  Procureur- 
General  brings  discredit  upon  the  Government  which 
allows  it.  But  it  will  equally  discredit  the  Duma  and 
the  Tsar  if  nothing  is  done  to  mend  matters.  If 
Peter  the  Great  or  the  still  greater  Catherine  had 
been  confronted  with  such  a  case  of  sluggish  in- 
eptitude, some  high  officials  would  have  stood  a 
good  chance  of  going  to  Siberia,  even  if  they  did  not 
suffer  a  more  condign  punishment  nearer  home. 

Dr.  Clifford,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
Anglo-German  ^^  British  Baptists,  attended  the 
Fratepnisation.      International    Baptist   Conference 

at  Berlin  and  came  back  more 
full  of  zeal  for  international  peace  than  ever.  The 
Baptists  on  the  Continent  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  but 
they  seem  to  have  the  right  stuff  in  them.  They  are 
doing  excellent  work  in  Southern  Russia,  and  they 
have  been  mightily  encouraged  by  meeting  their 
brethren  from  other  lands,  especially  from  England, 
where  a  Baptist  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  just 
been  nominated  Chairman  of  the  Baptist  Union  next 
year.  Mr.  Maddison,  who  has  succeeded  Sir  W.  R. 
Cremer  as  Secretary  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  took  over  with  him  to  Berlin  a  goodly  con- 
tingent of  Labour  M.P.'s,  including  Mr.  Shackleton, 
to  present  a  testimonial  from  the  workers  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  workers  of  Germany.     They  had 
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a  magnificent  reception  from   the  Social   Democrats, 

and    from    other    representatives    of    the    German 

working  men.     It  was  said  at  one  of  the  meetings 

that  there  were  not  10,000  men  in  either  country  who 

wished  for  war.     It  would  have  been  an  exaggeration 

if  they  had  said  there  were  <Jne  hundred,  outside  the 

ranks  of  the  military  and    naval  professionals    and 

of  those  who  wish  for  war,  as  wreckers  used  to  pray  for 

storms  in  order  that   they    might   fill   their  pockets. 

But   of  these    one  hundred,  ten  at 

least   in   each    country  are  on    the 

Press,    and    they    use     their  pens 

in  such  a  vigorous  fashion  that  they 

deceive  people   into  believing   that 

they  are  a  mighty  multitude,  much 

as  the   three    hundred    warriors   of 

Gideon   scared   the    Midianites   by 

simultaneous  smashing  of  worthless 

earthenware. 


The       Legate 

The  ^"d   the    Car- 

Eiicharistic  Conference,  dinals    have 

come  and 
have  gone.  There  are  ominous 
reports  as  to  the  sinking  of  the 
foundations  of  the  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral at  Westminster,  but  not  even 
the  most  malevolent  controversialist 
has  as  yet  seen  in  this  a  sign  of 
the  Divine  displeasure  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Eucharistic  Conference  in 
Protestant  England.  We  are  all 
delighted  to  think  that  London  was 
able  to  give  the  Princes  of  the 
Roman  Communion  so  suggestive 
a  lesson  in  religious  toleration,  and 
to  administer  so  useful  a  fillip  to  the 
flagging  zeal  of  many  of  our  own 
Churches.  These  Catholics  are  at 
least  not  ashamed  of  their  faith. 
They  are  as  proud  of  parading 
their  loyalty  to  their  Church  as  the 
Salvationists  are  of  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  General  Booth.  Whatever 
may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the 
priesthood  in  other  countries,  where 
they  are,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, deprived  of  the  healthy  stimu- 
lus of  Protestant  competition,  no  one 
denies  that  m  this  country  there  are 
no    more    estimable,    hard-working 


servants  of  the  people  than  the  Catholic  priests. 
They  spend  their  lives  among  their  poor,  whereas 
the  tendency  among  Free  Church  ministers  at  least 
is  to  migrate  suburb  wards. 

A  devout  Catholic,  who  believed 

The  ill  the   special  providence  of  the 

Procession.         Almighty  being  extended  to  do  a 

good   turn    whenever    possible    to 

the  Roman   Church,  might  find  much  to  fortify  his 


PJioto^rnfih  t'y 


\Halfto>!cs. 


The  Eucharistic  Congress  in  London. 


The  Congress  closed  with  the  great  procession  from  Westminster  Cathedral  on  .Sunday 
afternoon,  September  13th.  The  Government  would  not  allow  the  Host  to  be  carried  in  the  streets, 
but  Caf^inal  Vaniiutelli,  as  represented  in  this  photograph,  pronotmced  the  benedicticn  from  the 
balcony  of  the  cathedral. 
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faith  in  the  wonderful  series  of  aUnost  miraculous 
coincidences  which  combined  to  secure  for  the 
Romanists  every  possible  advantage  while  saving 
them,  against  their  will,  from  a  horrible  sacrilege. 
The  story  of  the  Procession  of  the  Host  which  was 
not  held  being  converted  into  a  Procession  of 
Jubilation  and  of  Triumph  is  compact  with  mercies 
of  Divine  Providence  from  a  Romanist  point  of  view. 
And  of  all  these  gracious  dealings  the  crowning 
mercy  was  the  way  in  which  they  were  delivered, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  from  a  catastrophe  which 
would  have  left  behind  it  a  lasting  sense  of  shame 
and  bitterness.  The  Host,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Catholics,  is  the  divinest  object  in  the  world. 
If  they  had  persisted  in  carrying  it  through  the 
narrow  and  crowded  streets  that  surround  the 
Cathedral,  no  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  unless  they  had  lined  the  whole 
route  of  the  procession  with  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets,  could  have  prevented  some  violent  fanatic 
seizing  the  Host  and  hurling  it  into  the  gutter.  Now, 
while  it  is  lawful  to  risk  your  person,  or  your  flag,  or 
your  crosier,  or  any  other  things  of  that  kind,  it  is  not 
lawful  to  thrust  the  Host  into  places  where  it  will  be 
treated  with  profane  and  bestial  violence.  The 
Catholics  did  not  believe  that  there  were  any  fanatics 
capable  of  such  deeds.  But  there  are  sufficient  to 
have  accomplished  that  purpose,  and  the  hooligans 
and  the  hoodlums  of  London  would  have  completed 
what  the  fanatics  had  begun. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  there 
^^g  remained  on  the    Statute   Book  a 

Deliverance.  law  still  unrepealed  which  ex- 
pUcitly  forbade  the  procession  of 
the  Host.  If  no  such  law  had  existed,  then  the 
Government  would  have  been  bound,  if  need  be,  to 
call  out  the  Guards  and  sweep  the  streets  with 
Nordenfeldts  rather  than  capitulate  to  mob  violence 
which  infringed  the  legal  liberties  of  the  citizen.  Even 
then  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
either  by  lasso  from  a  lamp-post,  or  the  flinging  of 
filth  from  a  window,  the  Host  would  have  been 
desecrated.  It  is  not  only  the  most  sacred,  but  it 
is  the  most  vulnerable  of  all  things.  From  that 
outrage  the  Catholics  were  delivered  by  the 
request  of  the  Government  that  they  would 
confine  their  procession  within  the  legal  limits. 
The  Catholics  growled,  but  assented,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  in  their  heart  of  hearts  the  Cardinals 
were  not  profoundly  grateful  for  the  intervention  of 
Mr.  Asquith,  It  delivered  them  from  the  horrible 
necessity   of  exposing   the    sacred    elements    to    the 


sacrilegious  violence  of  obscene  and  filthy  roughs, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  enabled  them  to  go  away 
with  a  first-class  grievance  against  the  boasted  Liberal 
Government  of  England.  The  fact  that  no  such 
procession  was  allowed  in  France  even  under  the 
monarchy  of  last  century,  if  anybody  objected  to 
it,  is  ignored.  And  then  in  place  of  a  silent  reverential 
procession  of  worshippers  they  had  a  splendid  and 
imposing  procession  of  victors,  who  were  cheered 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  an  enormous  multi- 
tude. 

As  a  reward  to  the  Government 

The  for       delivering      the      Catholic 

Penalty.  Congress     from     the     odium    of 

thrusting  the  Host  into  a  position 
in  which  it  would  inevitably  have  been  rolled  in  the 
gutter,  the  Catholics  of  Newcastle  went  over  in  a 
body  to  the  Unionists,  who  thereby  gained  a  "  great 
Tarift'  Reform  "  victory  by  returning  Mr.  Renwick  to 
Parliament  against  a  majority  of  votes  given  for  Free 
Trade.  For  although  one  of  the  seats  for  Newcastle 
is  held  by  a  Labour  member,  nearly  three  thousand 
working  men  preferred  to  sacrifice  the  second 
seat  by  voting  for  a  Socialist  from  Bradford.  It 
is  just  as  well  that  the  causes  of  a  Liberal  defeat 
should  be  so  clearly  set  forth.  At  last  Election 
the  Liberal-Labour  men  were  returned  by  a  majority 
of  about  6,000,  the  Irish  and  Socialists  voting  with 
the  Lib-Labs.  This  time  3,000  voted  for  the  Socialist 
candidate,  and  2,000  Irish  Catholics  transferred  their 
votes  from  the  Liberals  to  the  Unionists.  That 
transfer,  added  to  the  Socialist  defection,  exactly 
accounts  for  the  loss  of  the  seat.  It  was  a  useful 
object-lesson.      If  only   Mr.    Balfour   could  exorcise 
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Coercion. 

Although  Mr.  Renwick  is  an  Anti-Home  Ruler  the  Iri-h  vote  in  N-wcastle 
was  largely  responsible  for  his  return  to  Parliament. 
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The  Unemployed 
a  Suggestion. 


he   will   propose. 


the  demon  of  Tariff  Reform  he  might  carry  next 
General  Election,  thanks  to  Liberal  dissensions.  But 
the  menacing  spectre  of  Protection  will  again  and  yet 
again  scare  the  Liberal  mutineers  into  the  ranks. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  pledged  himself 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
unemployed  this  Autumn  Session. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
The  railway  companies  are  pro- 
posing amalgamations  with  a  view  to  economising, 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  throwing  a  large 
percentage  of  railway  servants  into  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  The  unemployed  at  Manchester  and 
in  Glasgow  have  been  rioting  in  the  streets.  Mr. 
Haldane  suggests  that  16,000  of  the  younger  unem- 
ployed might  find  something  to  do  in  the  territorial 
army.  Meanwhile,  just  by  way  of  a  small  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  what  might  be 
done,  is  it  entirely  impossible  to  forbid  by 
statute  any  man  being  employed  more  than  six 
days  out  of  seven  ?  If  this  rule  were  enforced  in  the 
great  public  services — policemen,  municipal  servants, 
tram  men,  'bus  drivers,  railways,  postmen,  and  tlie 
like — there  would  immediately  be  absorbed  many 
thousands  of  the  best  of  the  present  out-o'-works. 
There  is  no  new  principle  involved  here  :  it  is  as  old 
as  the  Decalogue.  The  Trades  Union  Congress 
protested  last  month  against  the  increasing  demand 
for  Sunday  labour.  The  Bishops  who  lately  met  at 
Lambeth  were  of  one  mind  with  the  Trades  Unionists. 
A  workmen's  charter  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven  might 
be  a  very  solid  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  as  a  kind 
Strikes  of  wedding    gift    to     the     nation, 

Arbitration.  announced  last  month  that  with  a 
view  to  consolidating,  expanding, 
and  popularising  the  working  of  the  Conciliation  Act 
of  1896  he  proposes  to  set  up  a  standing  Court  of 
Arbitration.  It  is  based  upon  the  Hague  Court  with 
its  roster  of  persons  regarded  as  fit  to  be  arbitrators. 
Only  Mr.  Churchill's  roster  is  divided  into  three 
panels — one  of  persons  of  eminence  and  respect- 
ability, the  second  of  employers,  and  the  third  of 
workmen.  From  these  three  panels  a  Court  of  five 
will  be  got  together,  when  both  parties  to  a  dispute 
agree  to  abide  by  its  decision.  It  is  about  time 
something  was  done  to  make  arbitration  more  easy 
and  also  to  reinforce  the  willingness  of  the  men  to 
abide  loyally  by  the  judgment  of  their  own  chosen 
leaders.  The  protracted  strike  of  the  engineers  in 
the  North  of  England  lasted  seven   months,  cost  a 


mint  of  money,  entailed  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  and 

in  the  end  was  settled  on  worse  terms  than  they  might 

have  had  at  the  beginning.     This  strike  was  entered 

upon  in  flat  mutiny  against  the  advice  of  Mr.  G.  N. 

Barnes,  M.P.,  an   article    from  whom    I    publish  in 

another  page. 

The  American  fleet  left   Albany, 
The 
American  Fleet      ^^'^st    Australia,    for    Manila    on 

in  the    1 8th.     Its  visit  has   been  an 

immense  success.  How  powerful 
the  popular  impulse  must  have  been  to  carry  the 
whole  programme  through  without  a  hitch  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  knew  Admiral  Sperry  at 
the  Hague.  An  atrabilarious  dyspeptic,  who  collogued 
with  the  Germans  and  voted  against  the  British 
whenever  he  could  get  a  chance,  was  about  the  most 
uncongenial  person  in  the  world  to  conduct  the 
American-Australian  love  feast.  But  the  Australians 
seem  to  have  thawed  Admiral  Sperry.  Mr.  Deakin, 
in  his  farewell  message,  said  :  "  It  is  the 
ardent  hope  of  our  citizens  that  the  friendship 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Republic  may  be 
strengthened,  and  long  endure  and  flourish."  Admiral 
Sperry,  responding,  said  the  visit  had  created  "  mutual 
friendly  sympathies  and  understandings  which  years 
of  ordinary  intercourse  could  not  have  brought  about, 
and  which  must  cement  and  make  more  enduring  the 
cordial  relations  so  happily  existing  between  the 
American  Republic  and  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth." Australia  is  said  to  have  spent  over  this 
international  picnic  ^100,000 — five  times  as  much  as 
the  sum  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  set  aside  for 
the  international  hospitality  of  the  whole  Empire  ! 

There   is    little  doubt   that  when 
The 

Australians         Mr.  Deakm  returned  to  Australia, 

,  ^"^  in    Tune,   1907,   he  had   a   pretty 

the  Navy.  .-' .       '  '\        ,       ,  .       ,  ^ 

positive  knowledge  thathis  schemes 

about   an   Australian  Navy  had  met   with   approval 

from  the  powers  that  be.     For  one  cause  or  another 

the   matter    has   only   now   been   arranged,   and   that 

almost  exactly  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Deakin 

eighteen    months   ago.     The    Commonwealth  Prime 

Minister   never   had    any    doubt    about   raising  the 

requisite    money    in    Australia.       In   a    conversation 

at   that   time  he   said :    "  At   present   we   just  vote 

^^200, 000    on    the    estimate    towards    the    upkeep 

of    the    fleet,    and    nobody   ever    gets   enthusiastic 

about  an  estimate  vote ;  but  when    our   people   get 

a   fleet   of   their    own    there    will    be    no    lack   of 

enthusiasm."      As    this   annual  contribution  will  be 

stopped,    it   would    appear   at    first   sight    that    the 

Admiralty  would  be  that  much  out  of  pocket.     As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  however,  it  will  actually  save  some- 
thing like  half  a  million  a  year,  for  it  now  pays  some 
;^7oo,ooo  annually  to  keep  up  the  special  Australian 
Squadron,  which  under  the  present  scheme  will  dis- 
appear. In  addition,  all  authorities  admit  that  the 
suggested  torpedo  boats  and  submarines  of  the 
Australian  fieet  would  be  of  much  more  value  to  a 
British  fleet  operating  in  Australian  waters  than  a  con- 
tribution three  times  as  large  as  the  Commonwealth  at 
present  gives.  So  that  altogether  the  arrangement 
looks  as  if  it  would  be  a  good  one  all  round. 

The  Australians   appear    to    have 

Conscription        decided   to    throw    away    with    a 

Australia.  light  heart  one  of  the  distinctive 

privileges  which  English-speaking 
communities  have  enjoyed  all  round  the  world.  Until 
now  no  one  in  an  English-speaking  State  was  com- 
j)elled  to  shoulder  a  rifle  and  learn  the  art  of  war. 
The  voluntary  principle  has  hitherto  been  adequate 
to  secure  soldiers  for  every  time  of  need.  But  the 
Australians,  if  they  accept  Mr.  Ewing's  Defence  Bill, 
will  put  their  necks  under  the  yoke  and  be  the  first 
English-speaking  community  to  introduce  compulsory 
service.  The  Bill  ordains  compulsory  training  as 
follows  : — For  cadets,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years 
of  age,  one  hour  a  week  and  four  clear  days  yearly  in 
addition ;  for  youths  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five, 
during  the  first  three  years,  eighteen  clear  days  a  year, 
and  during  the  next  five  years  seven  clear  days,  but 
recruits  for  the  navy,  the  artillery,  and  the  engineers 
serve  twenty-eight  days  for  the  first  five  years  and 
seven  days  for  the  next  three  years,  Sundays  not 
being  counted.  At  the  end  of  each  year's  training 
those  not  efficient,  either  because  of  non-attendance 
or  want  of  proficiency,  become  liable  to  additional 
training  for  a  similar  length  of  time.  Employers 
hindering  or  penalising  employes  liable  to  serve  are 
fined  ^loo.  This  will  start  Australia  with  a  first 
national  guard  of  80,000  men.  There  is  the  usual 
disingenuous  pretence  that  the  measure  is  not  so  much 
military  as  hygienic.  "  A  measure  which  simply 
gives  a  man  a  few  weeks'  work  in  the  open  is  good 
for  himself  and  good  for  the  community."  Then  if 
this  be  the  justification  for  compulsion,  why  not 
apply  it  to  both  sexes?  The  mothers  of  the  next 
generation  are  more  in  need  of  a  "  few  weeks'  work 
in  the  open  "  than  the  men. 

I     describe     elsewhere,     in     the 

A  President         Character  Sketch  of  W.  R.  Hear.-t, 

on  .  . 

the  Stump.         the     political     sensation    of     the 

month.       There    is    nothing    that 

surprised  anyone  who   knows  anything  of   the  open 


Mr.  Hisgen. 


secret  of  the  sandbag  system  of  financing  political 
organisations  in  the  United  States.  What  is  startling 
from  its  novelty  is  the  action  taken  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  considered 
seemly  for  the  retiring  President  to  rush  into  the  fray 
to  secure  the  election  of  the  candidate  of  his  own 
party.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is,  however,  above  precedents. 
He  is  not  governed  by  them— he  makes  them. 
He  practically  nominated  Mr.  Taft  as  the 
Republican  candidate,  and  now,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  contest  has  opened,  he  .has  undertaken  the 
leading  part  in  the  electoral  combat.  No  doubt  it  is 
very  galling  for  so  eager  and  combative  a  gladiator  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  sit  tight  and  say  nothing  while  his 
policy  is  being  assailed  and  his  honour  and  honesty 
impugned.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  seem  to  see 
that  by  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  task  of  replying 
to  Mr.  Bryan  he  belittles  Mr.  Taft  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  net  balance  is  in  Mr.  Bryan's  favour. 

Who  is  Mr.  Hisgen  ?  Mr.  Hisgen 
is  the  little  David  whom  Mr. 
Hearst's  Independence  Party  has 
put  forward  to  slay  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust.  Mr.  Hisgen  is  of  German  descent;  he 
began  life  as  a  manufacturer  of  axle -grease,  and 
became  famous  as  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who 
ever  fought  Standard  Oil  and  came  off  victorious. 
That  was  why  this  politically  unknown  man  was 
selected  as  Mr.  Hearst's  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  Hearst  is  now  supplying  his  David  with  pebbles 
from  the  brook  for  use  in  his  sling.  Thanks  to  the 
scare  produced  by  Mr.  Hearst's  use  of  letters  stolen 
from  the  Standard  Oil  people  by  a  trusted  employe, 
who  sold  them  to  the  American^  the  campaign  funds 
of  both  parties  are  dried  up.  The  fight  is  but  opening, 
yet  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  empty  war 
chests,  having  spent  already  ;^7 5.000  and  _;^6o,ooo. 
Politicians  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  and  if  they  are 
all  going  a-gunning  for  the  moneyed  men,  the  moneyed 
men  naturally  refuse  to  supply  them  with  ammunition. 
There  is  fortunately  no  need  to 
say  much  about  Morocco.  It 
would  be  a  godsend  if  the  name 
never  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
for  a  twelvemonth.  Mulai  Hafid 
having  established  his  authority 
over  Morocco,  the  German  Government  somewhat 
officiously  jumped  in  with  a,  suggestion  that  it  would 
be  well  to  hurry  up  and  recognise  the  new  Sultan. 
As  the  German  Consul  at  the  same  moment  left  with- 
out consulting  his  colleagues,  to  go  to  Fez,  the  Times 
lost   its   temper,    and,  as   usually   happens   in    thos(' 


The 
Recognition 

of 
Mulai  Hafid. 
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The  New  Sultan. 

He  finds  his  Thione  a  warm  and  pricklj'  place. 


[Zurich. 


circumstances,  it  made  a  bit  of  an  ass  of  itself. 
Fortunately  France  and  Spain,  who  were  busy  draw- 
ing up  a  joint  note  to  the  signatories  of  the  Algeciras 
treaty  defining  the  conditions  on  which  Mulai  Hafid 
should  be  recognised,  went  on  imperturbably  with 
their  work.  When  the  note  was  presented  Germany 
took  no  exception  to  it.  Nothing  seems  to  havx; 
come  of  the  Consul's  visit,  and  what  threatened  to 
be  the  Morocco  incident  has  disappeared,  thank 
Heaven  ! 

I    had   just    written     this    devout 

Alas !    Another      expression    of  thankfulness    when 

Moroccan  Incident,  another       incident     occurred      in 

Morocco  which,  although  insigni- 
ficant in  itself,  created  so  much  friction  that  it  might 
have  been  a  match  to  fire  the  powder  magazine. 
Three  German  subjects  who  had  enlisted  in  the 
Foreign  Legion  for  service  under  the  French  flag  got 
tired  of  kicking  their  heels  at  Casablanca.  They 
deserted  together  with  three  others — one  Swiss,  one 
Austrian,  and  one  a  Russian.  They  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  German  resident,  who 
afterwards  tried  to  smuggle  them  on  board  a  German 


steamer  bound  for  Hamburg.  At  the  shore  a 
company  of  French  Marines  arrested  them,  striking, 
threatening,  and  abusing  the  German  Consul's  secre- 
tary and  his  Moorish  guard.  Thereupon  a  pretty 
quarrel  arose.  The  French  say,  Here  is  this  German 
diplomatic  representative  using  his  official  position 
in  order  to  assist  deserters  who  had  sworn  to  serve 
under  the  French  flag  in  a  war  in  which  France  is 
the  mandatory  of  Europe,  including  Germany.  The 
Germans  say,  Here  is  a  monstrous  outrage  upon  a 
German  diplomatic  representative,  who  being  appealed 
to  by  German  subjects  to  help  them  to  return  to  the 
Fatherland,  is  set  upon,  and  in  the  person  of  his 
secretary  and  his  guard  is  grievously  insulted  and 
brutally  misused.  To  settle  the  legal  rights  and 
wrongs  of  this  quarrel  would  demand  a  Hague  Court, 
and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  Court  is  not  in  session. 
Such  incidents  as  these,  intrinsically  insignificant, 
may  light  up  the  flames  of  war  if  there  is  no  tribunal 
ready  at  hand  to  which  both  disputants  can  honour- 
ably defer.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Court 
would  act  as  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  quarrelling 
Governments  to  make  it  up  between  themselves, 
instead  of  sending  it  for  adjudication  to  an  impartial 
tribunal. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier   has  gone  on 

'^^^  the  stump,  appealing  to  the  elec- 

Canadian  ^    V      tT      •    • 

General  Election,     tors    of    the    Dominion    to   give   a 

new  lease  of  power  to  the  Cabinet 
which  has  managed  Canadian  affairs  with  such 
brilliant  success  for  so  many  years.  It  is  expected 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  will  win  back  to  power  with  a 
majority  of  twenty-five,  or  even  thirty-five.  He  is 
the  ablest  Imperial  statesman  to  be  found  in  any  of 
our  Colonies,  and  in  Canada  it  is  a  case  of  EcHpse 
first,  the  rest  nowhere. 

It  is    extremely   to    be    regretted 

The  Indians         that    the    compromise    which    we 

tiie  Transvaal.       believed   to  have   been  agreed  to 

for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Transvaal  Government 
has  broken  down.  The  Indians  are  determined  to 
come  in  ;  the  Transvaal  Government  is  as  deter- 
mined to  keep  them  out.  The  question  underlying 
this  controversy  goes  to  the  root  of  the  maintenance  of 
our  piebald  Empire.  Urgent  appeals  are  made  to 
the  Home  Government  to  secure  fair  play  for  the 
citizens  of  our  Indian  Empire.  But  after  having 
given  full  local  self-government,  can  we  overrule  the 
decisions  of  the  local  self-governing  legislature?  If 
we  tried  to  do  it  in  the  Transvaal,  we  know  very  well 
we  dare  not  try  to  do  it  either  in  Australia  or  Canada. 
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The  Conquest 

of 

the  Air. 


Mr.  Orville  Wright. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  rediictio  ad  absurd um  of 
our  grandiose  Empire.  May  be.  Suppose  Hindo- 
stan  belonged  to  the  German  Empire,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  British  self-governing  Colonies  might  find 
themselves  considerably  restricted  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Indian  subjects  of  the  Kaiser.  But  being 
only  British  citizens  the  unfortunate  Indians  have  no 
redress. 

There  is  to  be  another  Hague 
Conference  to  consider  the  im- 
portant but  unexciting  subject  of 
international  bills  of  exchange. 
What  will  soon  have  to  be  considered  is  when  the 
Hague  Conference  must  meet  to  consider  the  coming 
of  the  aeroplane.  For  it  is  evident  to  the  dullest- 
witted  observers  that  the  aeroplane  has  conquered.  It 
is  true  that  one  of  the  Brothers  Wright  had  an  ugly 
fall  in  America  when  he  appeared  to  have  achieved  a 
complete  triumph,  and  the  accident  cost  the  life  of 
his  passenger.  Lieutenant  Selfridge.  But  the  other 
brother  files  every  day  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  carrying 
a  passenger  and  navigating  the  air  with  such  security 
that  he  says  he  could  almost  go  to  sleep  in  his  aerial 
craft.  If,  as  I  anticipate,  the  Boletoff  airship  is  an 
improvement  upon   that  of  the  Brothers  Wright,  the 


obliteration  of  frontiers  will  come  within  measurable 
distance.     Before  the  ultimate  is  arrived  at  a  great 
deal  of  international   legislation  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  these  half-ton  birds  of  the  air  from  endangering 
the  lives  of  citizens  in  the  countries  over  which  they  fly. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  con- 
Moral  Education     gresses   that  have  been  held  since 
Congress.  the   Parliament  of  Religions  that 

met  in  Chigaco  has  been  meeting 
in  London  this  last  month.  The  Congress  upon 
Moral  Education  was  cosmopohtan  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  Mr.  Spiller  as  secretary,  and  Professor 
Sadler  as  president,  collected  together  in  London  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  ethical  idea  in  the 
education  both  of  young  people  and  adults.  When 
the  volume  is  published  which  contains  the  papers 
and  the  full  reports  of  the  discussions  it  will 
be  a  storehouse 
and  encyclopae- 
dia of  the  latest, 
up-to-date  ideas 
of  the  most  coni- 
[ietent  educa- 
tionalists and 
philosophers  up- 
on one  of  the 
greatest  subjects 
N\hich  can  ap- 
peal to  the  at- 
tention of  man- 
kind. It  is  sin- 
cerely  to  be 
hoped  that  the 
Congress  will 
not  pass  away 
without  leaving 
a     permanent 

nucleus    behind  it,  so   as    to    render    it    possible    to 
summon  a  similar  Congress  in  times  to  come. 

On  and  after  to-day  penny  postage 
is  established  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  universal  penny,  therefore, 
carries  an  ounce  letter  throughout  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  I 
joined  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  in  the  agitation  for 
securing  this  boon  for  the  race,  and  now  that  it  is 
achieved  care  should  be  iaken  that  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton  is  not  forgotten.  He  has  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  for  all  these  years,  and  he 
emphatically  is  one  of  those  whom  all  sections  of  the 
human    race    ought    to    recognise.     Baronetcies   and 
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A  Penny  Post 

to 

America. 
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such  titles  he 
despises  ;  but 
could  notsome- 
thing  be  done 
in  the  way  of 
a  Henniker 
Heaton  stamp 
on  which  his 
portrait  would 
rank  in  the 
stamp  galleries 
of  the  world 
with  the  por- 
traits of  Em- 
perors and 
Kings  and  Pre- 
sidents ? 

Andrew  Carnegie 

and 

the  Heroes. 

Mr.  Carnegie 
last  month  sup- 
plemented his 
Heroes'  Fund 
for  America  by 
setting  aside 
_;^2 50,000  to  establish  a  Heroes'  Fund  in  this 
country.  The  administration  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Ross,  of  Dunblane,  an  excellent  man  ^vho 
fully  deserves  Mr.  Carnegie's  trust.  But  Dunblane 
seems  an  out-of-the-way  place  to  be  selected  as  the 
seat  of  those  who  have  to  adjudicate  concerning  the 
meritoriousness  of  heroic  deeds  performed  in  the 
British  Isles  and  in  the  waters  thereof.  Usually  all 
such  offices  gravitate  to  the  capital  of  this  country, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  step  in  decentralisation  to 
establish  this  Court  in  Dunblane.  The  following  list 
indicates  the  principal  items  in  Mr.  Carnegie's 
already  long  list  of  munificent  gifts  : — 

Fourteen  hundred  libraries          ...          ...  ^1^8,400,000 

Fifty-one  colleges...          ...          ...          ...  1,600,000 

Carnegie  Institution          ...          ...          ...  2,000,000 

Carnegie  Foundation  (pensions  for  retired 

professors)           ...          ...          ...          ...  2,000,000 

Carnegie  Relief  Fund      ...         ...         ...  800,000 


Phflfozrafili  liy\ 


Dr.  Ross. 


Carnegie  Hero  Fund        

Scotch  University... 

I 

3 

,000,000 
000,000 

Pittsburgh  Technical  Schools     .. 

2 

000,000 

Hague  Temple  of  Peace  ... 
New  York  Engineers'  Club 

300,000 
200,000 

Pittsburgh  Museum  of  Art 

400,000 

Donations  promised 

King  Edward  Hospital  Fund     .. 

3 

400,000 
100,00c 

Technical  College,  Aber»!een     .. 

10.000 

Gift  to  Fulham  Library   ... 

Gift  to  Middlesbrough  Library  ... 

Koch     Fund     for     Campaign 

against 

15,000 
15,000 

Tuberculosis       

25,000 

Luton  Library 

10,000 

Glasgow  Library  ... 

15,000 

^25 

190,000 

Pfwiagraph  6y]  IE.  H.  Mills. 
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Trade  Unions  and  their  Secretaries. 

By    GEORGE    N.    BARNES,    M.P. 


TO  be,  or  not  to  be — that  is  the  question  ;  whether 
'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  of  Trade  Unionism  to 
suffer  the  vagaries  of  outrageous  authority,  or 
to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  employers,  and  by 
opposing  end — itself. 

That  is  really  the  question  presented  to  Trade 
Unionism  by  recent  happenings,  and  it  is,  I  venture 

to  say,  the  most 
momentous 
question  with 
which  Trade 
Unionism  has 
yet  had  to  deal. 
Upon  its  right 
answer  d  e- 
pends  the  con- 
tinued  effec- 
tiveness —  not 
to  say  the  con- 
tinued exist- 
/  ^  ence  —  of  or- 
%!  ganisedLabour 
^  as  a  force  in 
/  industrial  ad- 
justments.  The 
question  is 
whether  Trade 
Unionism  is 
to  be  an  organ- 
ism acting  as  a 
whole,  each 
part  respond- 
ing and  adapting  itself  intelligently  to  varying  needs, 
and  being  amenable  to  discipline,  or  is  it  to  be  a 
mere  collection  of  crowds,  each  in  turn,  and  without 
restraint,  to  have  its  own  way  ? 

At  present  the  latter  view  holds  the  field.  Demo- 
cracy has  been  held  to  be  a  mere  counting  of  noses — 
or  of  noises.  Unions,  as  units,  have  elected  men  to 
manage  their  affairs,  and  then  each  noisy  section  of 
either  of  them  has  been  allowed  to  take  over  the 
management,  and  has  generally  got  itself  hurt  in  the 
process,  as  many  a  man — and  woman — on  the 
North-East  Coast  could  to-day  testify.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  the  crowd,  especially 
for  the  North-East  Coast  crowd.  It  has  been  sorely 
confused  and  tempted  by  weakness  and  flattery  on 
the  part  of  constituted  authority — or  rather  authori- 
ties. Here  let  me  say  in  parenthesis  that  if  the 
scheme  of  Sir  Christopher  Furness,  which  is  to  be 
disclosed  to  his  directors  in  a  few  days,  brings  the 
conflicting  elements  in  the  shipbuilding  and  engineer- 
ing trades  to  act  together,  then  he  will  have  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  workpeople  as  well  as  of 
his  fellow-employers,  although  one  may  wish  that 
such  scheme  could  have  been  brought  about  by  an 


Mr.  G.  N.   Barnes. 


intelligent  view  of  the  needs  of  the  situation  instead 
of  by  a  threat  to  close  down  works.  The  shipbuilding 
and  engineering  trades  have  been  cursed  with  a 
multiplicity  of  Unions,  and  with  a  lamentable  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  "  elected  persons "  of  the 
largest  of  them,  who  have  sometimes  been  ready  to 
act  on  the  Pickwickian  advice  to  shout  with  the 
biggest,  or  noisiest,  crowd. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose,  however,  to  apportion 
blame  for  recent  events,  although  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  any  intelligent  person  could  have  foretold 
seven  months  ago  the  result  of  the  rejection  of  the 
terms  then  offered  to  the  North-East  Coast  men 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and 
I  may  further  say  here,  what  I  said  then  elsewhere, 
that  steps  should  have  been  taken  to  close  up  for,  and 
in  spite  of,  the  men  concerned  on  the  coast. 

What  I  am  at  present  concerned  about  is  the  effect 
on  Trade  Unionism  generally — on  itself,  and  in  its 
relation  to  employers  and  the  public — by  the  flouting 
of  advice  given  and  rejection  of  terms  made  for  it  by 
its  duly  accredited  representatives. 

First,  however,  let  me  clear  the  ground. 

I  assume  that  collective  bargaining  is  a  principle 
worth  maintaining.  There  are  those  who  think 
otherwise ;  or,  at  all  events,  who  think  that  terms  of 
agreement  of  a  general  character  drawn  up  between 
employers'  and  workmen's  organisations  are  always  to 
the  advantage  of  the  former  because  of  the  services 
to  the  employers'  side  of  highly  paid  legal  agents. 
Those  who  think  thus  are  in  favour  sometimes  of 
collective  bargaining,  as  occasion  may  demand,  and  some 
of  them  quite  frankly  avow  that  they  want  to  intensify 
industrial  strife  so  as  to  keep  the  political  pot  boiling. 
All  this  involves  a  gamble  with  the  comforts  and  even 
with  the  lives  of  the  workers  to  which  I  never  did  and 
never  will  assent.  I  believe  that  collective  bargain- 
ing is  not  a  mere  expedient  for  emergencies  but  an 
agency  for  industrial  betterment,  to  be  applied,  or 
made  ready  for  application,  before  emergencies  arise. 
And  if  it  be  that  workers'  representatives  have  not 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  (which  I  don't  admit), 
then  the  workers  must  get  better  men. 

I  assume  further  that  for  any  shortcomings  of 
agents,  or  for  sins  of  commission  or  omission  on  their 
part,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Unions  must  accept 
responsibility.  The  Trade  Unions  are,  without 
exception,  democratic  institutions.  Most  of  th^ 
officers  are  subject  to  re-election  at  short  intervals. 
If  the  members  don't  remove  incompetence  it  is 
foolish  on  their  part  to  grumble  about  alleged  incom- 
petency and  reject  its  'work.  Besides,  however 
incompetent  a  general  secretary  may  be,  he  is,  as  a  i 
rule,  better  able  to  negotiate  for  the  crowd  than  the 
crowd  for  itself.  He  has  knowledge  and,  generally,  a 
sense  of  responsibility  which  the  crowd  can't  get  and, 
further,  he  is  removed  from  local  colour   blindness. 
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Let  me  just  for  a  moment  go  to  the  political  field  for 
illustration.  I  take  the  election  at  Newcastle.  It 
may  or  may  not  have  been  advisable  to  run  a  Labour 
candidate  on  grounds  other  than  those  based  on 
chances  of  success  at  the  poll.  I  express  no  opinion 
on  the  point.  But  the  local  Labour  and  Socialist 
politicians  ran  a  man,  /  hiow,  to  win ;  they  ran  him 
in  spite  of  the  national  or  central  executive  authority, 
and  he  came  out  with  less  votes  than  were  recorded 
for  a  similar  candidate  fourteen  years  ago. 

I  will,  however,  leave  the  political  movement  to 
take  care  of  itself  and  consider  the  effects  on  Trade 
Unionism  of  the  flouting  of  its  agents  by  its  members. 

The  first  effect  is  of  course  in  a  very  direct  and 
manifest  way  to  weaken  and  discredit  Trade  Unionism. 
I  go  again  to  the  North-East  Coast  for  an  illustration. 
Seven  months  ago  the  agents  of  the  engineering 
unions  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  getting  a  basis  of  settlement  of  a  favourable  and,  I 
might  add,  an  honourable  character ;  a  settlement 
which,  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying, 
reflected  credit  on  Sir  Andrew  Noble  and  Sir 
Benjamin  C.  Browne  more  than  upon  anyone  else. 
These  two  were  mainly  responsible  for  getting  it 
accepted  by  the  employers,  and  I  believe  that,  in 
pressing  it  upon  the  employers,  as  they  had  to  do,  they 
had  regard  to  the  great  human  as  well  as  financial 
interests,  which  were  largely  in  their  keeping.  It  was 
a  settlement  which  provided  for  the  return  of  the 
whole  of  the  men  on  the  terms  for  which  they  had 
struck  work,  for  the  continuance  of  those  terms 
for  two  months,  and  for  such  a  plan  of  arbitration 
as  would,  in  the  opinion  of  everybody  qualified 
to  form  an  unbiassed  judgment,  have  probably 
secured  for  them  a  continuance  of  those  terms.  The 
crowd  rebelled,  the  A.S.E.  executive  weakly  acquiesced 
in  the  rebellion,  and  the  result  is  that,  after  the 
expenditure  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  the 
Unions'  moneys,  the  men  have  just  been  compelled  to 
surrender  on  terms  which  mean  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion. They  go  back  to  work  as  best  they  can  on 
the  reduced  wage,  weakened  and  disgraced.  Not 
only  have  the  Unions'  moneys  been  wasted,  but 
untold  suffering  has  been  inflicted  on  non-combatants, 
including  women  and  children.  Comrades  have  been 
left  stricken  on  the  field  ;  many  of  these  deserted  ones 
having  been  overtaken  by  "  age  and  want,  that  ill- 
matched  pair,"  before  the  strike  began.  And,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  there  is  also  the  loss  of  prestige 
to  the  Unions  which  cannot  be  measured  in  money. 

The  next  and  kindred  ill  effect  is  in  the  loss  of 
confidence  which  has  been  brought  about.  Collec- 
tive bargaining,  of  course,  means  confidence  in  the 
agents  of  both  sides.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that,  with 
ordinary  and  unbiassed  examination  on  the  part  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  both  sides,  every  bargain  made  need 
necessarily  to  have  endorsement  given  it.  The  fiercer 
light  of  the  crowd — provided  the  crowd  be  big 
enough — may  sometimes  reveal  defects  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye  of  the  expert,  and  given  unbiassed  con- 
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Bringing  ihem  Together. 

Mr   Winston  Churchill  :  "  You'll  find  double-harness  a  very  pleasant 
thing  ! " 

[The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  proposes  to  set  up  a  permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  in  industrial  disputes.] 


sideration,  the  expert  would  have  no  right  to  complain 
if  his  decisions  were  made  ad  refcreiuhtin  ;  although 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  exigencies  of  modern 
rapid  production  may  necessitate  more  and  more  trust 
being  put  in  the  expert.  But  the  thoughtless  and 
flighty  action  of  the  North-East  Coast  men  will  tend 
towards  stiffening  the  backs  of  the  employers,  who 
may  be  less  disposed  in  future  to  spend  their  time 
making  terms  with  agents  who  may,  as  events  have 
proved,  be  thrown  overboard  on  the  slightest  pretext. 

The  employer  may  remind  the  worker  that  collec- 
tive bargaining  has  been  fought  for  by,  and  on  behalf 
of.  Labour — ^that  he,  the  employer,  has  conceded  the 
point ;  but,  he  may  say,  and  I  think  with  reason  say, 
that  he  has  at  least  a  right  to  reasonable  expectation 
that  the  agent  of  the  men  in  making  the  bargain  shall 
be  invested  with  ordinary  trust  and  confidence. 

The  next  and  still  cognate  effect  of  withholding 
trust  and  confidence  from  the  agent  is  a  withdrawal 
of  confidence  in  the  Unions  by  the  public.  Public 
opinion  is,  after  all,  the  final  arbiter  in  these  matters, 
and  Trade  Unionism — just  as  any  other  ism — will 
grow  and  prosper  only  as  it  commends  itself  to  the 
public  mind.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  public  opinion  will  yet  say  to  both  employer  and 
employed,  "  A  plague  on  your  strikes  and  locks-out, 
the  area  of  them  is  ever  getting  larger ;  industries  and 
interests  not  concerned  m  the  quarrel  have  to  suffer. 
You  will  have  to  drop  these  methods  of  barbarism  and 
submit  your  differences  to  the  arbitrament  of  reason 
and  common  sense." 

As  a  workman  I  should  welcome  such  ayf«/,  but  I 
want  my  fellow-workmen  to  be  ready  for  it.  I  want 
them  to  be  equipped  with  the  right  men  and  to  be 
imbued  with  the  right  spirit.  In  fact,  I  regard  collec- 
tive bargaining  as  not  only  a   good   thing  in   itself, 
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but  a  means  to  a  still  better  end.  I  want  it  to  bring 
organised  labour  in  closer  contact  with  the  agents 
of  law  and  order,  because  I  know  that  these  have 
long  been  used  as  a  shield  and  buckler  for  the  well- 
to-do,  and  I  want  them  used  wherewith  to  forge  a 
means  of  protection  for  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
common  people.  And  I  want  the  Unions  to  help. 
A  Minister  of  the  Crown,  therefore,  as  the  agent  of 
the  Public,  in  approaching  a  Trade  Union  agent  or 
secretary  should  be  in  a  position  to  know  that  he 
is  approaching  a  person  of  some  authority  and  power. 
The  last,  but  not  the  least,  of  the  disastrous  results 
of  anarchy  in  the  Trade  Unions  will  be  in  the  quality 
of  the  Union  agent.  The  Unions  need  men  of 
ability  and  character,  a  need  ever  getting  greater  as 
the  employers  are  getting  better  organised  and  fewer 
in  number.  They  will  always  get  plenty  of  candidates 
for  positions  because  of  the  natural  ambition  of  the 
natural  man,  together  with  the  desire  on  his  part  to 
escape  the  pressure  of  the  workshop ;  but  the  best 
men  will  not  come  forward  as  candidates  if  it  once 
gets  accepted  as  a  settled  thing  that  a  secretary  is 
liable  to  be  insulted  by  any  handful  of  blather- 
skites who   may  happen  for  the  time   to   be  tickling 
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Without  a  Stain  on  their  Characters. 

General  Booth  and  Mr.  John  Burns  :  "  You  see  before  you  two 
condemned  ciiminals." 

Mr.   Punch  :  "  Well,  I  shouldn't  w.  rry  about  that." 
Both:   "  We  don't." 

[General  Booth  and  Mr.  John  Burns  were  the  objects  of  severe  criticism  at 
the  Trades  Union  Congress.] 


the  ear  of  the  groundlings.  The  pay  of  a  Trade 
Union  secretary  is  not  large ;  he  has  to  nurse  his 
work  night  and  day  ;  and  if  to  the  risks  fairly  inci- 
dental to  the  life  there  be  added  the  further  one  that 
the  secretary  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to 
forfeit  his  job  at  a  critical  time  in  life,  or  lose  his  own 
self-respect,  then  men  of  character  and  ability  will  not 
enter  the  lists  but  will  leave  Trade  Union  officialdom 
to  the  tuft-hunters.  Trade  Unionism  will  suffer 
thereby. 

I  sum  up  then  as  to  the  effects  of  recent  events  on 
Trade  Unionism  by  recording  my  opinion  that  they  are 
wholly  bad,  and  I  hope  that  my  fellow  Trade  Unionists 
will  seriously  reconsider  the  position.  The  subject  is 
not  exhausted,  but  probably  I  have  written  enough 
for  the  present. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that,  while  I  am 
in  favour  of  bargaining  between  employers  and 
employed,  I  want  such  bargaining  to  be  in  the  light 
of  all  the  facts  as  to  profits  as  well  as  wages.  The 
absence  of  knowledge  as  to  the  former  is  a  factor  in 
existing  arrangements  which  cannot  be  defended  by 
the  employers.  It  occurs  to  me  that,  having  dealt 
faithfully  with  my  own  side  in  regard  to  its  short- 
comings, I  ought  at  least  to  say  that  much  in  regard 
to  the  unwillingness  of  employers  to  plank  down 
all  the  facts.  Bargaining  will  only  be  satisfactory 
when  there  is  nothing  kept  up  the  sleeve  of  either  side. 


TRADE  UNION  ANARCHY. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  in  the  Socialist 
Rei'ie7i<  wishes  that  the  Trade  Union  Congress  would 
have  discussed  the  whole  subject  of  industrial  peace 
in  its  relation  to  Trade  Union  administration.  He 
adds : — 

For  of  one  thing  the  Unions  may  be  quite  certain.  Public 
opinion  will  not  stand  many  North-East  Coast  disputes.  The 
democracy-run-mad  which  seems  to  have  inspired  the  members 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  in  creating  the  present 
rules  of  their  Society  is  nothing  more  than  the  most  primitive 
form  of  anarchy,  and,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  puts  a  small 
minority  at  an  advantage  over  the  majority.  It  is  a  wearisome 
thing  to  fight  battles  with  one's  friends,  but  we  cannot  do  other 
than  regret  that  Mr.  Barnes  yielded  to  an  absurd  constitution, 
and  is  no  longer  the  head  of  a  society  which  he  has  served  with 
both  fidelity  and  distinction. 


Comhill  is  not  merely  as  readable  as  ever,  but 
contains  several  articles  of  exceptional  value.  Most 
important  is  Mr.  Henry  Lucy's  disclosure  of  the 
trivial  grounds  by  which  Home  Rule  was  lost  in  1886. 
Reference  has  also  been  made  elsewhere  to 
Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett's  account  of  the  Channel 
Fleet,  and  Mr.  Bashford's  "  Jubilee  Day  at  Lourdes." 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  compares  Irish  epics  with  Homer, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The  Irish  were, 
he  notes,  especially  copious  in  their  description  of 
personal  appearance  and  dress.  Mr.  J.  E.  Vincent, 
as  a  moderate  motorist,  pleads  with  the  immoderate 
to  remember  their  duties  to  others,  and  then  indulges 
in  glowing  eulogy  of  motor  riding. 
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101— THE   FUTURE  OF  TURKEY:    M.   SANTOS  SEMO. 


No  one  has  a  better  right  to  be  heard  concerning 
the  future  of  Turkey  than  M.  Santos  Semo,  who 
twelve  months  ago  was  ridiculed  by  omniscient  pleni- 
potentiaries at  the  Hague  because  he  predicted  the 
coming  triumph  of  the  Young  Turks.  M.  Santos 
Semo  is  now  in  Constantinople,  where  he  has  every 
prospect  of  achieving  a  brilliant  political  career. 
Before  he  left  London  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  our  leading  statesmen,  and  was  particularly 
attracted  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

I  knew  M.  Santos  Semo  at  the  Hague,  and  I  have 
more  or  less  kept  in  touch  with  him  ever  since. 
Before  he  left  London  to  accompany  Prince  Saba- 
ed-din  in  his  triumphal  progress  to  Constantinople 
he  called  at  Mowbray  House. 

"  The  crux  of  the  situation,"  said  M.  Santos  Semo, 
"  hes  in  the  burning  question  of  autonomy." 

"  We  have  had  our  experience  of  the  dangers 
of  that  question,"  I  remarked;  "  viz.,  Irish  Home 
Rule." 

"  With  us,"  replied  M.  Santos  Semo,  "  there  is  not 
one  Ireland,  but  many.  The  Ottoman  Empire  is  a 
compost  of  Irelands.  How  can  we  satisfy  them  ? 
At  present  they  are  waiting  expectant  to  see  what 
will  be  done.  If  they  are  disappointed,  this  great 
and  promising  experiment  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
being  wrecked." 

"  How  are  the  Young  Turks  in  this  problem  ?  " 

"  The  Young  Turks  are  divided.  The  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress  is,  despite  its  Liberal  name 
and  professions,  a  Turkish  party  which  is  almost  as 
much  devoted  to  Turkish  ascendency  as  the  party 
which  it  overthrew." 

"  We  will  call  it  the  Unionist,  the  Liberal-Unionist 
party.  Who  is  the  Gladstone  of  the  Home  Rule 
party,  and  what  is  that  party  ?  " 

"  The  Gladstone  of  the  Turkish  Home  Rule  party 
— although  the  name  Gladstone  is  not  popular  in 
Turkey " 

''  Of  coarse  not ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  who  is  the 
leader,  the  inspirer,  the  great  man  of  the  Turkish 
Home  Rulers  ?  " 

"  That  man,"  said  M.  Santos  Semo,  "  is  my  chief. 
Prince  Saba-ed-din,  a  Turk  of  the  Turks  by  birth,  a 
West  European  by  education,  a  citizen  of  the  world 
by  his  natural  breadth  of  mind  and  philosophic  out- 
look.    He  is  the  centre  round  whom  we  all  rally." 

"  Can  you  differentiate  more  or  less  precisely  the 
Liberal-Unionist  views  of  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  and  the  Home  Rule  views  of  Prince 
Saba-ed-din  ?  " 

"  Outwardly  they  have  effected  a  fusion.  That  is 
to  say,  the  Prince's  League  of  Constitution,  Decen- 


tralisation, and  Private  Initiative  has  made  common 
cause  with  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
against  the  forces  of  Reaction,  but  they  cannot  agree 
as  to  the  measure  of  Home  Rule  to  be  accorded  to 
the  various  provinces.  The  Committee  is  distinctly 
a  Unionist  party,  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the 
central  authority  as  the  first  object.  It  catmot  at  pre- 
sent be  brought  to  consider  anything  more  advanced 
than  what  it  calls  '  administrative  decentralisation.' 
That  is,  in  plain  English,  to  ignore  the  nationalities 
altogether  and  merely  increase  the  powers  of  the  local 
governors  and  their  administrative  councils." 

"  I  understand ;  but  what  about  the  Prince  Saba- 
ed-din's  programme  ?  " 

"  The  Prince  is  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil, 
as  the  French  say,  or,  as  you  say,  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea.  His  original  programme  was 
to  carry  out  a  great  scheme  of  national  decentralisa- 
tion, recognising  and  extending  all  the  national 
privileges  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  various  races, 
and  converting  the  Ottoman  Empire  into  a  vast  con- 
federation of  self-governing  nationalities." 

"  Well,  how  goes  the  fight  ?  " 

"  The  Prince  has  declared  that  he  will  do  his 
utmost  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  privileges — educa- 
tional, religious  or  otherwise — which  they  possess  at 
present.  Further  than  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
go  at  present  without  breaking  with  the  Committee." 

"  But  what  will  the  nationalities  say  to  this  shelving 
of  their  hopes  ?  " 

"  That  is  precisely  the  danger  -  point  which  the 
Prince  sees,  but  which  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress  do  not  realise.  The  Sultans  have  endea- 
voured to  Turkify  the  nationalities  of  the  Empire  for 
four  hundred  years.  They  have  not  only  failed,  but 
all  of  the  nationalities  have  a  common  bond  of  union 
in  their  dislike  of  Turkish  ascendency.  It  is  abso- 
lutely certain  they  will  not  agree  to  be  Turkified  now 
merely  because  the  Turkifiers  call  themselves  Consti- 
tutionalists. If  they  are  disappointed,  I  fear  there 
will  be  a  most  ferocious  fight,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  Empire  might  very  well  go  to  pieces." 

"  Who  are  the  nationalities  whose  Home  Rule 
aspirations  will  have  to  be  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Albanians,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  and 
Greeks,"  said  M.  Santos  Semo.  "  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  content  them  with  a  moderate 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  which  would  at  once  satisfy 
their  desire  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  the 
administrative  and  military  needs  of  the  Empire. 
Anyhow,  easy  or  difficult,  it  will  have  to  be  done 
somehow,  or  the  last  state  of  Turkey  will  be  worse 
than  the  first."     Which  Heaven  forfend  1 
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102.-THE   JAPAN    OF   THE   NEAR   EAST:   THE   CONSUL-GENERAL   OF 

ROUMANIA. 


Mr. 


ri  [!■:.  II. 

Alfred  Stead. 


Last  month  I  referred  to  the  movement  in  favour 
of  establishing  in   London  a   bureau  of  information 

which  would  en- 
able the  king- 
dom of  Hungary 
to  keep  itself,  its 
country,  its  re- 
sources, and  its 
people  on  the 
first  line  in  the 
great  permanent 
exhibition  which 
exists  in  the 
streets  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world. 
What  I  hope 
Hungary  may 
do,  Roumania, 
her  eastern 
neighbour,  has 
already  done. 

Close  to  the 
very  hub  of  the 
British  universe, 
within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the 
Parliament  of  Wesfniinster,  at  the  south-west  ,end  of 
Parliament  Street,  surrounded  by  Government  offices 
of  all  sorts,  new  and  old,  the  Roumanian  Government 
has  established  their  representative  of  the  new 
school.  Representatives  of  the  old  school  abound 
in  London.  Every  independent  sovereign  State, 
and  some  which  are  not  independent,  maintain  their 
ambassador,  their  minister,  their  agents,  their  consuls. 
But  the  object  of  all  these  diplomatic,  or  quasi-diplo- 
matic, envoys  has  hitherto  been  the  same.  They  are 
accredited  to  the  Government ;  they  have  no  special 
mission  to  the  people  of  the  country  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  live.  To  their  own  nationals  visiting 
London  they  have  certain  duties,  but  to  those  nationals 
who  stay  at  home,  or  to  the  nationals  of  Great  Britain, 
they  owe  no  duties  and  discharge  no  obligations. 

The  honorary  Consul-General  of  Roumania,  Mr. 
Alfred  Stead,  who  has  his  office  at  49,  Parliament 
Street,  is  a  representative  of  a  new  sort.  His  mission 
is  to  make  Roumania  and  the  Roumanians  known  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  all  the  dependencies 
thereof. 

"How  is  the  great  experiment  turning  out?"  I 
asked, 

"  Very  well  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Alfred  Stead.  "  It 
is  just  a  year  since  I  received  my  appointment  from 
the  King,  and  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  what  was 
then  a  probable  theory  is  now  an  accomplished  fact." 
"  Rather  difficult,"  I  objected,  "  is  it  not,  to  popu- 
larise Roumania  ?  " 


"  Difficult,  but  possible,"  said  Mr.  Alfred  Stead, 
"  Ignorance  is  dense,  and  prejudice  denser.  There 
are  still  intelligent  people  in  London  who  do  not 
know  that  Roumania  is  just  about  the  same  size 
as  England,  and  has  nearly  twice  the  population 
which  England  had  in  the  spacious  days  ot  Queen 
Elizabeth?" 

"  Yes,  but  England  had  coal,  which  made  her  the 
manufacturing " 

"  Admitted ;  but  Roumania  has  got  petroleum  to 
an  extent  which  no  one  seems  to  realise.  Roumania 
is  one  of  the  few  countries  which  have  defied  the 
aggressive  ambitions  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  It 
has  ^j/^ 1 0,000,000  invested  in  the  petroleum  industry; 
its  output  last  year  was  over  eleven  hundred  million 
tons,  and  as  the  supply  is  estimated  at  4,000  mil- 
lions, it  is  practically  inexhaustible," 

"  But  what  about  seaports  ?  " 

"  After  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  in  which  the  Rou- 
manian army  distinguished  itself  so  gallantly  at  Plevna, 
Roumania  obtained  the  Dobrudja  and  the  control  of 
the  principal  mouths  of  the  Danube.  In  this  territory 
has  been  created  the  port  of  Constantza,  destined  to 
be  the  Liverpool  or  Antwerp  of  the  Black  Sea." 

"  You  speak  enthusiastically  !" 

"  I  speak  of  what  I  have  seen  and  know.  Roumania 
in  material  prosperity  and  in  progressive  reforms  is 
advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  One  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  my  office  is,  from  time  to  time,  to 
revisit  Roumania  to  keep  myself  posted  in  the  latest 
developments  of  the  country,  which  reminds  me  in 
many  ways  of  Japan." 

"  Your  first  love,"  I  observed.  "  Are  you  going  to 
bring  out  a  companion  volume  to  'Japan,  by  the 
Japanese,'  '  Roumania,  by  the  Roumanians '  ?  " 

*'  That  has  long  been  an  idea  of  M.  Sturdza.  But 
a  book  is  an  arsenal.  This  office  is  as  an  army  con- 
stantly mobilised  using  the  material  of  war  in 
attacking  the  enemy." 

"  And  your  enemies  ?  " 

"  Ignorance,  prejudice,  misunderstandings.  The 
task  will  be  more  than  ever  difficult  if  the  new 
development  in  the  Near  East  should  lead  to  the 
raising  of  the  Eastern  Question.  Should  that  occur, 
our  people  will  be  glad  to  know  what  a  pillar  of 
strength  and  of  peace  Roumania  will  be,  in  the  midst 
of  confusion  and  anarchy." 

I  agreed.  "  It  will  be  uphill  work  popularising 
Roumania  if  all  the  Balkan  peninsula  is  in  flames." 

"  Roumania,"  he  replied,  "  has  a  homogeneotis 
population,  a  progressive  legislature,  clear  frontiers, 
a  well-drilled  army,  and^  a  patriot-soldier-king. 
Roumania  detests  the  notion  of  war ;  her  policy  is 
peace.  But  if  once  her  existence  or  her  interests 
were  threatened,  she  would  bear  herself  as  bravely  as 
she  has  ever  done  of  old." 
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"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ouriels  as  ithers  see  us." — BURNS. 


By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  Pimch."} 

Not  the  Bird  She  Was. 

Farmer  Lloyd  Gforge:  "Now  then,  buck  up,  old  girl,  and  get 
fat  again." 

The  Goose:  "Well,  the  truth  is,  I  seem  to  have  lost  confidence  in 
myse.f.'' 


Liberal  MontMy.'] 

The  Lion  (?)  in  the  Path. 

Mr.  Asquith  :   "  It's  no  use  trying  to  (righten  me — you're  not  a  real 

British  lion." 

[When  Parliament  reassembles  for  the  Autumn  Sitting  its  chief  work  will  be 

to  discuss  the  Licensing  Bill  which  Mr.  Asquith  has  introduced.] 


Morning  Leader.'] 


Hlortiin^  Leader.] 

Strictly  Business  at  Hyde  Park ! ! 


Demonstration. 


Brewery  Wonk.man:   "  Right  you  are,   guv'nor  :  I  understand  that  this 
ain't  to  be  a  picnic,  but  strictly  business." 
Drayman  :  "  Bit  shabby  of  'em.  Bill,  taking  us  up  on  a  Sunday  when  [Brewery  workmen  who  were  helved  to  go  to  London  for  the  demonstra- 

the  exhibition's  closed  ;  but  who  could  resist  the  guv'nor  when  lie  invites       tion  against   ;he  Licensing  Bill  were  told  that  they  "  must  not  look  up^^n  it 
you  to  a  free  trip  and  refreshments  thrown  in  ?  "  as  a  picnic."] 
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„       I    ■      T  [Salonika. 

Kerukeion.\ 

The  Reactionary  Spy  gathering  up  Revolutionists  for 
Imprisonment  and  Death. 

[The  first  Turkish  political  caricature  ever  allowed  to  appear,] 


By  permission  from  New  York  "  Life."\ 

The  National  Circus  in  America. 
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Daily  Chronicle^ 

A  Penny  Post  to  America. 

The  French  Maid  :   "  When  will  John  B  .11  have  a  similar  message  for  me?  " 


\Sydney  Bulletin. 

^  Uncle  Sam:  "Well,  good-bye,  sonny,  you've 
done  me  proud  ;  it's  been  one  continual  Fourth  of 
July.  I  hope  you'll  return  my  visit  before  long, 
and  bring  your  fleet  with  you." 


Lusiige  Blatter.^  [Berlin. 

Admiral  of  the  Ocean  of  the  Air. 

The  N'u>al  Problem  Solved 


Sydney  Bullet  in. "[ 

The  Kangaroo  and  the  Eagle. 

"  What  a  time  we  are  having  ! " 
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Fiscliietio.] 


[  Turin. 


Ulk.-\  [Berlin.  .  ,         r   .u      xt  it 

„      ^  _  ,.„.,      ,._  J      •       ,  Aneels  of  the  New  Era. 

iHE  (term  AN-  Conservatives:  '■  W  hat  difference  does  it  make  even  '^ 

if  the  Sultan  does  give  his  people  a  Constitution,  so  long  as  he  keeps  Liberty  Why  <-hould   psople  spe^k  slightiniily  of  piiliainentary  government   when 
in  security  as  we  do?  "  three  such  noble  champions  as  these  have  come  to  its  support ": 
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The  Socialist  Congress  at  Niirnbutg. 

The  Delegates  aie  drowning  in  a  sea  of  word^  and  caMug  :ur  a  Zeppelin 
to  rescue  them. 


Nebelspalter.l 


[Zurich. 


The   Intsrnational  Circus. 

The  Clowns  who  amuse  the  people  in  the  Intervals 


iV-C-.l 


Wilhelm  Sardanapalus. 


[Berlin. 


A  propos  of  the  piece  "  Sardanapale,"  which  has  ju^t  heen  Dioduced  in 
Germany,  and  of  which  the  Kaiser  is  the  author. 


Walire  Jacob.^  IStultgart. 

That  Delicious  Turkey  Pie. 

Austria  :   "  Hold  on,  there  ;   that's  the  very  morsel  I  wa^  keeping  for 
mjse.f." 
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Minneapolis  Journal.'] 

,  School's  Begun — And  the  Presidential  Boys  are  Lined  Up  for  the  Spell-down. 


//  Papagallo.^ 


The  Envy  of  the  Tsar. 


Nicholas  :  "  My  dear  Abdul,  you  seem  to  be  enjoyi.ig  yourself  after  the  failures  of  the  past 

1  envy  you  !  " 


Minneapolis  yoiirfial.]        • 
[Bologna.  Fishing-. 

Bill  Taft  :   "  Hello,  Bill  !     How's  luck?  " 
Bill  Bryan:   "Oh,  just  the  same.     I  never 
caught  anything  yet,  but  I  enjoy  the  fishing." 
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W.    RANDOLPH    HEARST. 

This  is  the  highest  and  most  profitable  knowledge,  truly  to  know  and  to  despise  ourselves.  To  have  no  opinion  of  ourselves^ 
and  to  think  always  well  and  highly  of  others,  is  great  wisdom  and  perfection.  If  thou  shouldest  see  another  sin  openly  or  commit 
some  grievous  crime,  yet  thou  oughtest  not  to  esteem  thyself  better  ;  because  thou  knowest  not  how  long  thou  mayest  be  able  to 
remain  in  a  good  state.  We  are  all  frail  ;  but  as  to  thee,  do  not  think  they  are  more  frail  than  thyself. — Thomas  a  Kempis, 
Book  I.  Ch.  I. 


I.— AN  INTRODUCTORY  HOMILY. 

THE   hero  of  the  month  is   unquestionably   Mr. 
William  Randolph  Hearst.     When  Mr.  Hearst 
was     campaigning     two    years    ago    for    the 
Governorship  of  New  York  State,  in  a  village  beyond 
Albany  Mr.  Hearst's  automobile  met  a  coal   wagon. 
The  driver,  a  big,   burly  fellow,  with  his  hands    as 


of  the  West — been  giving  the  Trusts  hell  all  round. 
And  not  the  Trusts  only.  The  politicians  who  have 
blackmailed  the  Trusts,  and  the  political  leaders  who 
became  the  hirelings  of  the  Trusts,  have  all  received 
their  medicine.  Republican  and  Democrat  alike 
have  had  it  meted  :;ut  to  them  fiery  hot,  while  all  the 
world  has   wondered,  and  not  a  few  of  its  denizens 


A  Characteristic  Portrait, 


Hearst  and  the  Boy. 


ulack  as  his  face,  le-aned  over  and  gripped  Mr. 
Hearst's  fingers  and  shouted,  "  Good  boy  !  To  hell 
with  the  Coal  Trust,  Willie  ! " 

"  To-Hell-with-the-Trusts-Willie  !  "  is  a  name  that 
may  yet  become  as  famous  in  history  as  that  of  the 
famous  Praise-God-Barebones  of  the  English  Com- 
mofiwealth.  For  last  month  Willie  Hearst  has  indeed 
— to  borrow  the  picturesque  but  profane  vocabulary 


have  lifted  up  holy  hands  of  unctuous  righteousness 
and  have  thanked  God  they  were  not  sinners  like 
other  men,  and  especially  not  like  these  (re)publicans 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Now  if  the  saints  of  all  creeds  may  be  believed, 
there  is  no  sin  so  dangerous  and  deadly  as  self- 
righteousness.  The  harlot  precedes  the  Pharisee 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     And  therefore  before 
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Mr.   Hearst's  Mother. 

entering  upon  the  description  of  Mr.  Hearst's  remark- 
able personality,  let  nie  administer  to  John  Bull  a 
little  salutary  physic  in  order  that  he  may  attain  to 
what  Thomas  a  Kempis  calls  "  the  highest  and  most 
profitable  knowledge  truly  to  know  and  to  despise 
ourselves." 

By  a  providential  good  fortune,  if  we  look  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  in  the 
same  week  that  Mr.  Hearst  began  to  explode  his 
bombshells  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  of  the  United  States,  the  Director 
of  Public  Prosecutions  unfolded  in  the  Thames  Police 
Court  a  story  of  corruption — on  a  small  scale,  it  is 
true — which  in  its  way  is  quite  as  bad  ns  anything  Mr. 
Hearst  has  brought  to  light  in  America.  As  Poplar 
is  to  the  United  States,  so  is  the  dishonesty  unveiled 
at  the  Thames  PoHce  Court  to  the  revelations  of 
Mr.  Hearst.  The  case  is  not  yet  decided,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  charges  against  the  individuals  who  have  been 
placed  in  the  dock,  from  which  everyone  hopes  they 
may  issue  "  without  a  stain  upon  their  characters." 
But  the  main  outlines  of  the  story,  told  by  the  chief 
offender,  who  has  turned  King's  evidence,  can  be 
stated  without  oftence.  This  man,  "  a  builder  named 
Calcutt,"  accuses  himself  of  having  secured  a  series 
of  contracts,  chiefly  for  work  done  on  the  Blackwall 
Branch  Asylum,  covering  the  years  1903-6,  by  the 
simple  process  of  bribing  eight  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  who  gave  him  a  series  of  fat 
jobs,  amounting  in  all  to  about  ^^3,000.  The  law 
requiring  that  all  contracts  exceeding  ;^5o  should  be 
let  by  public  tender  was  ingeniously  evaded  by 
splitting  a  contract  for  one  building  into  a  series  of 
separate    contracts    for    each    room.       The    official 


prosecutor  said  it  was  impossible  to  explain  what 
this  Board  did  in  any  other  way  than  according  to 
the  story  of  Calcutt.  It  was  a  story  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  of  gifts  of  clothes,  coals,  presents,  drinks, 
and  work. 

The  case  of  Calcutt  was  but  one  of  many  others. 
^V'hen  a  tea  contract  was  to  be  disposed  of,  one  of  the 
members  exclaimed,  "  If  he  gets  that  contract,  I 
want  ;^io."  He  got  that  ^10.  When  public  money 
was  spent  on  these  lines,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
expenditure  of  this  particular  Board  went  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  1901  it  was  ;^35,ooo  a  year;  in 
1906  it  had  risen  to  ;j^62,ooo.  A  public  outcry 
having  been  made,  the  expenditure  has  since  been 
reduced  by  ;^i  0,000.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
without  justification  if  we  take  it  that  this  single  local 
board,  elected  from  and  by  two  local  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  one  East  End  district,  entailed  upon  the 
ratepayers  an  expenditure  of  ^^  10,000  a  year  as  a 
result  of  the  methods  of  jobbery  exposed  at  the 
Thames  Police  Court.  If  this  Board  stood  alone  we 
might  think  less  of  it.  But  does  it  stand  alone?  If 
a  searching  probe  were  applied  to  all  our  local  govern- 
ing bodies,  as  it  has  been  applied  in  Poplar,  how 
many  would  escape  scatheless  ?  Only  a  month  or 
two  ago,  after  a  long  and  exhaustive  trial,  a  batch  of 
East  End  guardians  were  sent  to  gaol  as  criminals  for 
similar  malpractices.  "  Think  ye  that  those  upon 
whom  the  Tower  of  Siloam  fell  were  sinners  above 
all  the  rest  of  the  Galileans?  I  tell  you  nay."  So  I 
quote  these  instances  of  corruption  in  the  East  End 
to  point  the  moral  and  illustrate  the  warning  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis  :  "  If  thou  shouldest  see  another 
sin  openly  or  commit  some  grievous  crime,  yet  thou 
oughtest  not  to  esteem  thyself  better,  because  thou 
knowest  not  how  long  thou  mayest  be  able  to  remain 
in  a  good  state." 

It  will  be  replied  that  the  misdeeds  of  the  East  End 
may  be  set  off  against  the  misdeeds  of  Tammany  Hall 
and  the  corrupt  City  Governments  of  America.  But  the 
exposures  made  by  Mr.  Hearst  are  much  more  serious, 
inasmuch  as  they  impugn  the  honour  of  the  leaders  of 
the  parties  to  which  are  entrusted  the  government  of 
tie  nation.  Granted.  But  this  compels  me  to  point 
to  another  skeleton  in  our  closet.  The  charges  of 
Mr.  Hearst,  reduced  to  their  essence,  amount  to  this, 
that  both  parties  when  elections  came  round  levied  con- 
tributions from  the  Trusts.  He  supplemented  this  by 
imputing  specific  acts  of  corruption  in  the  purchase 
of  individual  members  of  the  legislature,  but  these  may 
be  ignored  for  the  present.  The  chief  charge,  the  only 
one  which  indirectly  affects  Mr.  Roosevelt,  is  the  fact 
that  the  party  managers  on  the  eve  of  an  election 
levied  contributions  for  campaign  funds  from  the 
great  business  combinations'  called  Trusts.  In  return 
for  such  contributions  they  hoped  to  be  insured 
against  interference,  or,  in  their  own  phrase,  they  were 
"guaranteed  a  Conservative  Administration." 

This,  of  course,  is  scandalous  and  worthy  of  all 
reprobation.      But  those  who   live    in   glass    houses 
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should  not  throw  stones.  If  we  had  a  Mr.  Hearst  in 
this  country,  and  our  law  of  libel  was  as  elastic  as  that 
of  America,  does  anyone  think  that  the  world  would 
not  be  scandalised  by  revelations  as  to  corruption  in 
high  places  in  Westminster  as  well  as  in  Washington  ? 
The  English  variety  of  corruption  differs  from  that 
which  flourishes  across  the  Atlantic  as  a  monarchy 
differs  from  a  republic.  It  has  often  been  cynically 
declared  that  the  one  permanent  advantage  a 
monarchy  possesses  over  a  republic  is  that  under 
one  you  can  bribe  respectably  with  honours,  whereas 
under  the  other  you  must  pay  down  in  hard  cash. 

I  do  not  want  to  bring  railing  accusations  against 
either  of  our  political  parties,  for  both  are  equally 
guilty  or  equally  innocent.  But  if  anyone  imagines 
that  the  electoral  expenses  fund  of  either  Liberal  or 
Conservative  party  is  not  constantly  replenished  by 
what  in  blunt  Saxon  may  be  called  the  sale  of  honours 
and  titles,  he  must  be  a  very  innocent.  It  is  all  done 
"  on  the  sly."  No  price  list  is  exhibited  in  the 
windows  of  the  Government  whip  :  "  Knighthoods 
cheap  to-day,  guaranteed  at  ^^5,000.  Baronetcies 
from  ;2r25,ooo  and  upwards.  Peerages  ,^^50,000 
down,"  because  that  would  create  a  scandal.  But 
if  any  wealthy  man  wishes  to  secure  a  handle  to  his 
name,  he  will  soon  discover  that  there  is  no  surer  and 
shorter  road  to  the  fount  of  honour  than  by  a  liberal 
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subscription  to  the  party  funds.  If  this  be  not  so,  why 
should  there  be  so  insurmountable  an  objection  on  both 
sides  to  enacting  that  whenever  any  title  or  rank  is 
conferred  by  the  Crown,  a  message  should  be  sent  to 
Parliament  stating  for  what  cause  the  King  delighteth 
to  honour  these  particular  lieges  ?  Those  anxious  to 
investigate  this  obscure  subject  will  do  well  to  make 
application  to  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  the  incorruptible 
one  who  twice  refused  a  baronetcy  offered  him  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  State,  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  care  to  accept  a  title  which  was 
usually  bestowed  in  return  for  cash  down. 

All  of  which  is  a  homily  to  my  British  readers  not 
to  think  of  themselves  more  highly  than  they  ought  to 
think,  and  when  reading  the  story  of  W.  Randolph 
Hearst  and  his  revelations  let  them  remember  the 
parable  of  the  mote  and  the  beam,  and  take  to  heart 
with  all  humility  the  warning,  Let  him  who  thinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall. 

II.— W.  RANDOLPH  HEARST. 

When  I  returned  from  my  last  visit  to  America  ii 
1907  I  wrote  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  foi 
December,  "  For  die  last  ten  years  I  have  nevei 
varied  in  stating  that  from  my  own  personal  know 
kdge  of  the  man,  insight  into  his  character,  and 
knowledge  of  his  capacity,  Mr.  Hearst  has  it  in  hin 
to  be  the  great  personal  power  in  i^merica  for  th 
lext  twenty  years.  He  may  wreck  everything,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  in  the  future,  as  he  ha 
been  already  in  the  past,  a  force  making  for  progres 
and  for  the  diminution  of  many  abuses.  Mr.  Hear 
may  be  a  good  man  or  he  may  be  a  bad  man  — tha 
is  a  question  of  comparison  as  to  which  side  th 
balance  lies  in  a  strangely  complex  character — bi 
that  he  is  a  great  man,  and  with  a  great  strain  c 
goodness  in  hmi,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever." 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  magazine 
expressed  my  conviction  "  that  the  character 
Mr.  Hearst  is  the  unknown  x  in  the  future 
American  politics.  The  owner  of  the  JVe7ii  Vor 
American  and  half-a-dozen  other  journals  is  for  we; 
or  for  woe  the  factor  which  will  exercise  moi 
influence  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  for  tl 
next  twenty  years  than  any  other,  not  even  exceptii 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  No  mistake  can  be  grtat 
than  to  imagine  that  he  is  un  quantite  negligeabh 
Not  twelve  months  have  passed  since  this  w 
published,  and  already  everyone  is  in  amaze  at  tl 
way  in  which  Mr.  Hearst  has  in  a  single  we( 
succeeded  in  dominating  the  political  situation 
America  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  election. 

Who    is    this    "To     Hell-with-the-Trusts     Wil 
Hearst "  ? 

The  facts  of  his  meteoric  career  are  soon  told.    H 
the  son  of  the  great  millionaire  mineowner,ofCaliforn 
Senator  Hearst,  whose  wife,  Phoebe,  still  survives.     1 
was  born  in   1864.     He  was  sent  up  to  Harvard 
his  parents,  and  he  was  sent  down  from  Harvard 
the    University    authorities.      After    returning  to  ! 
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Francisco  he  fell  in  love  with  a  well-known  and 
beautiful  actress  of  a  good  Californian  family,  but  his 
people,  regarding  it  as  a  mesalliauce,  prevented  the 
marriage.  Thereupon  young  Hearst,  following  the 
Byronic  example,  sought  to  find  in  many  what  he  had 
failed  to  find  in  one,  and  set  about  painting  the  town  red 
in  approved  libertine  fashion.  From  that  dates  the 
period  of  his  career,  which  was  brought  to  an  end 
half-a-dozen  years  ago  by  his  marriage.  In  the  midst  of 
his  scandalous  debauchery  he  suddenly  surprised  his 
father  by  announcing  a  desire  to  go  into  journalism. 
"  Don't  be  a  mere  tag  on  a  money-bag,"  said  a  friend 
to  the  young  Hearst.  Old  Senator  Hearst  sniffed  a 
bit  at  the  idea  of  Willie  making  out  as  an  editor,  but 
he  made  over  to  him  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

To  the  amazement  of  his  parents   and  the  dismay 
of  his  friends,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  when  they 
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had  started  Willie  Hearst  in  journalism  they  had  let 
loose  an  earthquake  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Sydney 
Brooks,  who  wrote  a  very  well-informed  article  on 
"  The  Significance  of  Mr.  Hearst "  in  the  Fortnightly 
Fn'iew  last  December,  says  : — 

He  determined  to  be  the  Pulitzer  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to 
conduct  the  Exa»iiner  with  the  keyliole  for  a  point  of  view, 
sensationalism  for  a  policy,  crime,  scandal,  and  personalities 
for  a  speciality,  all  vested  interests  for  a  punchinj^  bag,  cartoons, 
illustrations,  and  comic  supplements  for  embellishments,  and 
circulation  for  an  object.  He  entirely  succeeded.  His  father 
bore  the  initial  expenses,  and  in  return  had  the  gratification 
of  finding  the  Examine)-  turned  loose  among  the  businesses, 
characters,  and  private  lives  of  his  friends  and  associates. 
Hardly  a  prominent  family  escaped  ;  the  corporations  were 
flayed,  the  plutocracy  mercilessly  ridiculed,  and  the  social  life 
of  San  Francisco,  and  especially  of  its  wealthier  citizens,  was 


flooded  with  all  the  publicity  that  huge  and  flaming  headlines 
and  cohorts  of  reportorial  eavesdroppers  could  give  it.  San 
Francisco  was  horrified,  but  it  bought  the  Examiner ;  Senator 
Hearst  remonstrated  with  his  son,  and  to  the  last  never  quite 
reconciled  himself  to  the  "  new  journalism,"  but  he  did  not 
withhold  supplies,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the  enterprise  was 
beyond  need  of  his  assistance  and  earning  a  handsome  profit. 

When  he  was  turned  thirty  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  duplicating  in  New  York  the  success  he  had 
achieved  in  San  Friancisco.  Mr.  Pulitzer,  of  the 
Neiu  York  World,  was  in  possession  of  the  field.  But 
Mr.  Hearst  had  received  a  million  sterling  from  his 
mother,  to  whom  Senator  Hearst  had  left  his  fortune, 
and  he  flung  himself  into  the  combat  with  the  fine 
frenzy  of  a  journalistic  genius  who  had  money  to 
burn  and  a  whole  continent  as  a  battlefield.  He 
bought  up  Pulitzer's  best  men,  and  when  they  did  not 
stay  bought,  but  went  back  to   Pulitzer  at  increased 
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salaries,  Mr.  Hearst  bought  them  a  second  time  at 
prices  with  which  even  Mr.  Pulitzer  could  not  com- 
pete. In  a  very  few  years,  by  lavish  expenditure, 
audacious  enterprise,  and  unstinted  sensationalism  he 
had  secured  for  the  New  York  Journal  the  first  place 
in  circulation  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  just  when  Mr.  Hearst  had  succeeded  in 
achieving  his  ambition  to  secure  circulation  that  I 
made  his  acquaintance.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1897. 
I  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  another  remarkable 
product  of  American  life — Richard  Croker,  of  Tam- 
many Hall — and  I  was  most  anxious  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Hearst.  I  went  down  to  his 
office  shortly  before  midnight.  I  found  the  young 
millionaire  in  his  shirt-sleeves  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
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paring  next  day's  paper.  As  soon  as  he  was  through 
the  press  of  his  work  he  sat  down,  and  I  had  one  of 
the  most  memorable  conversations  of  my  Hfe.  It  takes 
rank  with  my  interview  with  Cecil  Rhodes  when  he 
told  me  he  wished  to  make  me  his  heir,  and  my 
interview  with  Alexander  III.  when  I  aiscovered  him 
to  be  the  Peace-keeper  of  Europe,  as  among  those 
which  are  indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory.  Mr. 
Hearst  looked  at  me  somewhat  quizzically  as  he  sat 
down  and  bade  me  welcome. 

Plungins;  at  once  in  medias  res,  I  said  :  — 

"  Mr.  Hearst,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  have 
been  very  curious  to  see  you  for  some  time,  ever 
since  I  saw  how  you  were  handling  the  Journal.  But 
do  you  know  why  I  want  to  see  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Hearst  smiled  and  said  he  thought  it  was  a 
great    compli- 
ment. 

"Not  at  all," 
I  went  on.  "  I 
want  to  see  you 
because  I  want 
to  find  out  if 
you  have  got  a 
soul.  Listen  to 
me,"  I  said ;  ''  I 
have  been  long 
on  the  look  out 
for  a  man  to 
appear  who  will 
carry  out  my 
ideal  of  govern- 
ment by  jour- 
nalism I  am 
certain  that  such 
a  man  will  come 
to  the  front  some 
day,  and  I  won- 
der if  you  are 
to  be  that  man. 
You  have  many 
of  the  qualities 
such  a  man  must 
possess.  You 
have  youth,  en- 
ergy, great  jour- 
nalistic fiaire, 
adequate  capital, 
boundless  ambi- 
tion —  yes,  you 
have  all  these. 
But — but,  I  am 
not  sure  you 
have  got  a  soul, 
and  if  you  have 
not  a  soul  all 
the  other  things 
are  as  nothing." 

"  What  do  you 
mean?"     said 
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Mr.    Hearst.       "^^^lat   do   vou    mean    by    having   a 

soul?" 

"  Have  you   ever  read  Lowell's  '  Biglow   Papers '  ? 

Do  you  remember  ever  having  read  the  prose  preface 

to  '  The  Pious  Editor's  Creed  '  ?  " 
Mr.  Hearst  did  not  remember. 
"  Promise  me,"  I  said,  ''  that  you  will  hunt  out  the 

book  and  read  it  before  you   go  to   bed  this  night. 

I  read  it  before  I  was  twenty,  and  it  has  dominated 

ever  since  my  conception   of  journalism.      Read  it 

and   you   will  see   what  I  mean  by   asking   whether 

you    have    got    a    soul.       Lowell's     conception    of 

journalism " 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.   Hearst  with  a  sneer,  "journalism 

is  only  a  business,  like  everything  else  !  " 

"  There's  just  where  you  make   your    mistake,"  I 

retorted  vehem- 
ently. "  Journal- 
ism is  not  a 
business  just  like 
everything  else, 
and  it  is  because 
you  think  it  is 
so,  and  act  on 
your  belief,  that  I 
doubted  whether 
you  had  found 
your  soul.  Jour- 
nalism," I  went 
on,  "  is  the  heir 
of  all  "the  iheo- 
craci  es,  mon- 
archies, aristo- 
cracies, hier- 
archies, pluto- 
cracies. In  a 
democracy  the 
journalist  is  the 
one  man  whose 
voice  is  heard 
day  by  day  by 
all  the  people. 
He  has  all  the 
opportunities,  all 
the  responsibili- 
ties. It  is  his 
mission,  as 
Lowell  said,  to 
be  the  Moses  of 
Humanity,  lead-. 
ing  each  genera- 
lion  across  that 
wilderness  of  sin 
called  the  Pro- 
gress of  Civilisa- 
tion." 

"  It's  all   very 

well    for  you  to 

talk    like    that," 

(2)  AS  EGOIST.  said  Mr.  Hearst, 
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"  because  you  have  made  your  mark  and  you  have 
a  right  to  be  heard.  But  if  I  were  to  start  on 
to  the  prophet  business,  why,  people  would  say, 
'  Who  is  this  young  fellow  who's  talking  to  us  like 
that?  Guess  he's  pretty  considerable  swell-headed  ! '  " 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Hearst,"  I  answered,  "  if  I  had 
waited  till  I  had  made  my  mark  before  starting  in  the 
prophet  business  I  never  should  have  made  my  mark. 
Do  you  know,"  I  asked,  ''  what  the  New  York 
Journal  looks  like  to  me  every  time  I  take  it  up  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  I'm  rather  interested  to 
hear." 

"  This,"  said  I.  "  It  seems  to  me  exactly  like  a 
first-class  Atlantic  liner,  fitted  up  with  the  latest 
improvements,  with  the  best  machinery,  a  first-class 
crew,  a  crowded  complement  of  passengers,  which,  when 
it  has  got  out  of  sight  of  land,  is  discovered  to  have 
neither  pilot,  nor  chart,  nor  compass  on  board.  So 
it  goes  steaming  ahead,  now  this  way,  now  that,  with- 
out an  aim,  without  an  object,  except  only  to  show 
her  speed." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hearst,  "  there  is  something  in 
that,  I  admit.  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  with 
it  ?     Where  should  I  sail  to  ?  " 

"  If  you  do  not  know  yourself  what  is  the  best 
course  to  steer,  then  consult  the  best  Americans  who 
think  about  the  public  welfare.  Cecil  Rhodes  used 
to  say  that  there  were  not  more  men  in  England  who 
were  worth  consulting  about  the  Empire  than  you  can 
count  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands.  That  was  too  low 
an  estimate.  Suppose  we  say  that  there  are  twenty- 
five  such  on  an  average  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
That  gives  you  i,ooo  men  whose  judgment  is  the 
best.  Make  it  your  business  to  know  the  whole 
1,000,  and  condense  from  the  total  mass  of  their  con- 
tributions what  you  find  to  be  the  common  denomi- 
nator of  their  ideas.  Make  that  your  message.  Use 
your  paper  to  give  more  power  to  the  elbow  of  all  the 
best  and  wisest  citizens.  Be  their  organ,  their  mouth- 
piece, make  your  paper  their  sceptre.    And  if  you  do, 


there  is  no  man  living  in  the  United  States  who  will 
have  such  an  influence  for  good  for  so  many  years 
as  you  will  have.  Presidents  last  eight  years  at  the 
most.  You  will  never  go  out  of  office.  But  it  all 
depends,"  I  said,  "  whether  you've  got  a  soul,  and 
that  is  why  I've  come  here  to-night  to  find  out." 

"  It's  very  interesting  what  you  say,"  replied  Mr. 
Hearst.  "  It  never  occurred  to  me  in  that  light 
before." 

"  Don't  think  it  will  be  an  easy  road,"  I  went  on. 
"  It  is  not  a  path  of  roses  by  any  means.  It  may 
land  you  in  gaol,  or  it  may  lead  you  to  the  scaffold  ; 
but  a  man  with  a  soul  within  him  counts  these 
things  as  but  trifles  compared  with  the  opportunity 
of  wielding  such  influence  over  millions  of  his 
fellow- men." 

We  had  a  good  deal  more  talk,  but  the  above  was 
the  gist  of  it.  I  left  after  midnight,  marvelling  a 
little  at  the  unwonted  liberty  of  utterance  which  had 
been  given  to  me  with  this  total  stranger,  and 
wondering  not  a  little  as  to  what  impression  my 
unceremonious  discourse  had  made  upon  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Hearst. 

After  I  returned  home  and  was  settling  down  to 
work  I  was  startled  by  receiving  every  now  and 
then  from  Mr.  Hearst  cablegrams  addressed  to  his 
London  correspondent  asking  him  to  obtain  and  to 
telegraph  what  I  thought  upon  what  the /our/ia/ was 
doing  in  this,  that,  or  the  other  direction.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment    argue  /^os/    hoc   pnptcr    hoc,    but  it 
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was  almost  immediately  after  that  midnight  talk 
that  Mr.  Hearst  began  to  realise  the  ideal  of  a 
journahsm  that  does  things.  He  took  up  the 
question  of  municipal  ownership.  He  engaged 
Arthur  Brisbane,  the  son  of  Brisbane  the  Fourierist, 
to  write  editorials.  He  began  the  battle  against  the 
Trusts;  he  made  the  Spanish- American  war.  For  weal 
or  for  woe  Mr.  Hearst  had  found  his  soul ;  for  weal  or 
for  woe  he  had  discovered  his  chart  and  engaged  his 
pilot,  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  steered  a 
straight  course,  with  no  more  tackings  than  were 
necessary  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  storm.  Some  years 
afterwards  I  met  Mr.  Hearst  in  Paris.  He  recalled 
our  first  conversation,  and  said,  "  I  never  had  a  talk 
with  anyone  which  made  so  deep  a  dint  in  life." 

The  acquaintance  thus  begun  has  continued  un- 
broken down  to  the  present  time.  I  am  afraid  I 
incurred  no  small  amount  of  odium  by  contributing 
to  xho.  Joiinial  in  its  early  days,  and  last  year  when  I 
was  asked  to  describe  the  Peace  Conference  for  the 
Aftiericafi  {\.\\t  Journal  was  rechristened  American  after 
a  few  years),  I  was  warned  by  my  friends  that  nothing 
would  so  hopelessly  discredit  me  as  to  figure  in  the 
pages  of  that  "  Yellow  Journal."  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hearst,  as  he  delivered  it  to  one  of 
Mr.  Hearst's  own  interviewers,  and  repeated  it  to 
me,  was  quite  unfit  for  publication — anyhow,  it  was 
not  published.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  In  1899, 
when  the  first  Peace  Conference  met  at  the  Hague,  it 
was  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Hearst's  syndicated  papers 
which  alone  were  willing  to  pay  for  cabling  2,000 
words  every  Sunday  of  what  had  been  done  at  the 
Hague  the  previous  seven  days.  Last  year  they 
undertook  to  do  the  same,  but  as  public  interest 
waned  they  did  not  continue  their  publication. 

I  saw  ^Ir.  Hearst  last  year  just  before  I  left  \ew 
York,  the  day  after  he  had  published  a  scathing 
attack  upon  the  Democratic  party  organisation,  in 
which  the  curious  will  find  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
smashing  blow  which  last  month  drove  Mr.  Bryan  to 
get  rid  of  the  Treasurer  of  his  party.  We  had  quite 
a  long  talk.  I  have  probably  talked  with  as  many 
varieties  of  notable  men  as  any  of  my  contemporaries. 
I  put  Mr.  Hearst  very  high  in  my  graded  categories 
of  remarkable  men.  A  cooler  hand  and  a  steadier  head 
few  men  have.  He  discussed  with  almost  Olympian 
impartiality  the  probabilities  of  American  politics,  the 
characters  of  American  pubhc  men.  He  seemed  to 
be  singularly  free  from  bitterness.  He  said  he 
thought  the  Republicans  could  not  help  carrying  the 
next  Presidential  Election  even  if  they  tried. 
Roosevelt's  influence  would  be  sufificient  to  carry  any 
ticket.  As  to  ISIr.  Bryan's  chances,  he  spoke  kindly 
of  Mr.  Bryan,  but  he  utterly  despaired  of  the 
Democratic  party  machine  being  capable  of  grappling 
with  the  Trusts.  It  had  chopped  and  changed  too 
much  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and 
ihe.  personnel  oi  lis  organisation  was  utterly  bad. 

I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  adhered  to  the  career 
which,  ten    years    before,   I    had    said    would    lead 


him  to  a  position  in  the  Republic  much  more 
influential  than  that  of  President.  "  Oh,"  he  replied, 
"  I  was  tired  of  telling  people  ^vhat  they  ought  to  do  :  || 
I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  not  do  things  myself.  But 
that  is  over  now.  I  am  not,  going  to  stand  again  for 
Presidency." 

"  But,"  I  objected,  "  you  stood  for  the  Mayoralty  of 
New  York  and  then  for  the  Governorship  of  the 
State." 

"  I  did  not  want  to  stand  for  either,"  he  replied. 
"  The  boys  fairly  forced  me  into  the  Mayoral  contest. 
They  said  that  it  was  no  use  my  rallying  them  to  the 
fight  if  I  would  not  do  my  share  in  the  battle.  I 
refused  and  refused,  and  it  was  only  when  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  whole  party  would  be  ruined  if  I  did  not 
give  in  that  I  consented  to  stand." 

"  And  were  not  elected  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  was  elected  right  enough.  Legally  and 
rightfully  I  am  Mayor  of  New  York  at  this  moment. 
But  they  deliberately  falsified  the  election  returns.  If 
we  could  have  had  an  honest  count  of  all  the  ballots 
cast  I  should  have  been  in  the  City  Hall  at  this 
moment." 

"  But  the  Governorship  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  was  a  corollary  of  the  cheating  that 
seated  the  candidate  of  the  minority  in  the  Mayor's 
chair.  Our  fellows  were  mad  at  that  scandalous 
swindle,  and  they  nominated  me  for  Governor." 

"  Out  of  which  you  were  kept  by  Mr.  Root's  letter 
from  Roosevelt  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  at  all.  I  don't  think  that  letter 
materially  affected  the  result.  What  did  affect  the 
election  was  the  fact  that  as  the  Republicans  had 
usurped  the  mayoralty,  they  were  able  to  swing  the 
whole  of  the  civic  employe's'  votes  for  Mr.  Hughes. 
If  they  had  not  been  in  possession  of  the  mayoralty, 
or  if  they  had  remained  neutral,  most  of  these 
employes  would  have  voted  for  me,  as  they  did  when 
I  stood  for  Mayor." 

Mr.  Hearst  spoke  without  acrimony,  with  a  good 
deal  of  philosophical  cynicism.  But  it  was  quite 
clear  to  me  that  he  could  not  be  counted  upon  as  a 
factor  to  secure  the  success  of  Mr.  Bryan. 

My  own  impression  of  Mr.  Hearst  has  never  varied. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  America,  the  keenest 
and  most  capable  journalist  in  the  world.  \Miatever 
his  past  may  have  been  in  the  days  when  he  was 
Madcap  Hal,  he  has  put  away  the  vices  of  his  hot 
youth  and  is  now,  like  Henry  V.,  the  very  opposite  of 
his  former  self.  The  danger  of  course  is  that  there 
may  be  a  taint,  a  certain  moral  deterioration  born  of 
the  period  of  his  libertine  youth  which  may  deaden 
the  moral  instinct  of  the  maturer  man.  As  I  used  to 
say  of  Rhodes  that  his  ethical  education  had  been 
neglected,  I  would  say  of  Mr.  Hearst  that  his  ethical 
perception  may  have  been  dulled  by  the  riotous  life 
of  his  earlier  manhood. 

The  fine  sense  that  instinctively  recoils  from  any- 
thing that  is  not  chivalrous  or  noble  seldom  survives  a 
prolonged  mud-bath  in  which  the  man  wallows  together 
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with  the  dragons  of  the  primeval  slime.  Hence  cer- 
tain things  in  his  journals  which  make  his  friends 
uneasy  and  cause  his  enemies  to  blaspheme.  There 
is  a  certain  coarseness  of  invective,  more  worthy  of 
a  bargee  than  of  a  gentleman,  in  which  Mr.  Hearst 
occasionally  revels.  But  when  all  deductions  are 
made  and  all  discounts  allowed  for,  Mr.  Hearst  is 
to-day  probably  the  most  typical  American  of  the 
new  generation. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  kind  of  man  Mr.  Hearst 
is,  it  is  absurd  to  go  ransacking  Roman  history  to  find 
his  prototype.  To  some  he  is  a  reincarnation  of  the 
famous  brothers  Gracchi,  to  others  he  is  the  modern 
Catiline.  It  is  much  simpler,  and  the  ordinary  reader 
will  understand  much  better  what  he  is  if  I  say  that 
he  is  Alfred  Harmsworth  and  W.  T.  Stead  rolled  into 
one  and  reincarnated  in  the  body  of  an  American  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  He  has  the  qualities  of  both  the 
editors  of  the  Daily  Mail  and  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews — although  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion 
of  Stead  is  less  than  the  proportion  of  Northclifi"e. 
But  he  is  like  me  in  being  a  propagandist  and  a  hot 
gospeller,  which  Lord  Northcliffe  is  not,  and  never 
can  be.  It  is  not  in  him.  But  he  has  all  Lord  North- 
cliffe's  qualities — his  journalistic  Jlaire,  his  skill  in 
choosing  willing  slaves,  his  insatiable  ambition,  and 
his  great  business  capacity. 

His  appearance  has  been  recently  described  by  two 
close  observers.     Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane  says  : — 

He  is  a  big  man.  He  is  more  than  six  feet  two  in  height, 
very  broad,  with  big  hands  and  big  feet,  a  strong  neck  that  will 
stand  up  for  a  long  time  under  a  heavy  load.  His  hair  is  light 
in  colour,  and  his  eyes  blue-gray,  with  a  singular  capacity  for 
concentration.  His  dress  of  late  has  been  the  usual  imiform  of 
American  statesmanship,  combining  the  long-tailed  frock  coat 
and  the  cowboy's  soft  slouch  hat. 

Here  is  a  companion  picture  by  Mr.  Sydney 
iirooks  : — 

In  dress,  appearance,  and  manner  he  is  impeccably  quiet, 
measured,  and  decorous.  He  struck  me  as  a  man  of  po\^■er  and  a 
man  of  sense,  with  a  certain  dry  wit  about  him,  and  a  pleasantly 
detached  and  impersonal  way  of  speaking.  He  stands  six  feet 
two  in  height,  is  broad-shouldered,  deep  of  chest,  huge-fisted, 
deliberate,  but  assured  in  all  his  movements.  But  for  an  e.xcess 
of  paleness  and  smoothness  in  his  skin  one  might  take  him  for 
an  athlete.  He  does  not  look  his  forty-four  years.  The  face 
has  indubitable  strength.  The  long  and  powerful  jaw  and  the 
lines  round  his  firmly  clenched  mouth  tell  of  a  capacity  for  long 
concentration,  and  the  eyes,  large,  steady,  and  luminoasly  blue, 
emphasise  by  their  directness  the  effect  of  resolution.  In  more 
ways  than  his  quiet  voice  and  unhurried,  considering  air,  Mr. 
Hearst  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise.  He  neither  smokes  nor 
drinks  ;  he  never  speculates  ;  he  sold  the  racehorses  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  is  never  seen  on  a  race  track  ;  yachting, 
dancing,  cards,  the  Newport  life,  have  not  the  smallest  attrac- 
tion for  him  ;  for  a  multi-millionaire  he  has  scarcely  any  friends 
among  the  rich,  and  to  "Society"  he  is  wholly  indifferent  ;  lie 
lives  in  an  unpretentious  house  in  an  unfashionable  quarter,  and 
outside  his  family,  his  politics,  and  his  papers,  appears  to  have 
no  interests  whatever. 

Many  people  used  to  say  that  Mr.  Hearst  was  a 
cypher,  that  he  would  be  nothing  without  Mr. 
Brisbane,  etc.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Hearst  is  anything 
but  a  cypher.  In  the  expressive  Americanism  it  is 
Mr.    Hearst   who   is    "  it,"    and    no    one    else    but 


Mr.  Hearst.  He  has  not  a  resonant  voice,  but  he  is 
an  effective  speaker.  He  is  as  slashing  a  writer  as 
any  of  those  wielding  a  pen  on  the  American  Press. 

The  question  of  questions  that  is  asked  me  always 
about  Mr.  Hearst  is  this  :  "  Is  he  sincere  ? "  If 
I  were  put  in  the  witness  stand  and  made  to 
answer  that  question  on  my  oath  I  should  say,  "  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  he  is."  That  he 
is  absolutely  free  from  self-seeking  I  do  not  fo:  a 
moment  contend.  He  is  no  Pharisee.  He  is  a  man 
avid  of  success,  measured  by  increase  of  circulation 
and  increase  of  influence ;  an  ambitious  man  as 
Napoleon  was  ambitious,  and  with  something  perhaps 
of  the  unscrupulosity  of  the  great  little  Corsican. 
But  in  the  inmost  soul  of  him — and  he  has  a  soul  and 
has  found  it — there  is  a  desire  to  serve  the  common 
people.  He  is  a  Jefifersonian  Democrat,  a  natural 
demagogue,  and  a  man  who  is  proud  of  being  the 
tribune  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  said  if  Mr.  Hearst  be  so,  why  then  this 
and  that  ?  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  man  of  action,  a  journalist 
engineer  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred,  a  man  whose 
balance-wheel  of  moral  principle  is  not  dominant,  a 
kind  of  American  Jesuit  to  whom  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  But  this  brings  me  to  my  next  chapter. 

III.— THE   HEARST   NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  the  owner  of  nine  distinct  newspapers 
published  in  five  cities  in  the  United  States  and  three 
widely  circulated  magazines,  all  of  which  pay.  To 
quote  Mr.  Brisbane  : — 

He  has  built  his  newspapers  up  to  a  daily  circulation  of  two 
millions.  And  that  circulation  is  increasing  constantly.  Every  day 
Hearst  is  able  to  talk  with  two  million  American  families  scattered 
everywhere  in  this  country.  His  newspapers  arc  published  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
And  they  will  soon  be  published  in  many  other  cities.  His 
voice  reaches  farther  than  the  voice  of  any  other  man  in  the 
country.  There  has  never  before  been  assembled  in  this  world 
an  audience  such  as  that  which  Hearst  commands,  and  therefore 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  never  been  a  man  possessing  his 
peculiar  influence  and  power  for  good. 

According  to  Mr.  Creelman,  Mr.  Hearst,  up  to 
1906,  had  invested  ;^2,4oo,ooo  in  his  newspaper 
business,  and  every  year  he  spends  ;j{^3,ooo,ooo 
in  producing  his  various  publications.  This  daily 
ouday  of  ^'8,000  purchases  400  tons  of  white  paper, 
which  are  converted  into  two  million  newspapers 
varying  from  eight  to  thirty  or  forty  pages,  pays  the 
wages  of  4,000  regular  employes,  and  the  lineage  of 
15,000  correspondents  writing  in  space.  He  bought 
the  Nao  York  Journal  for  ;^3o,ooo,  and  has  now 
sunk  ^1,600,000  in  that  property. 

All  of  his  papers  are  papers  that  appeal  to  the 
million.  They  are  printed  for  the  milUon  and  are 
read  by  the  million.  They  are  sensational  and 
abusive,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  have  bepn  able  to  dis- 
cover, obscene  or  filthy.  Mr.  Hearst,  indeed, 
gibbeted  James  Gordon  Bennett  for  pubhshing 
indecent  advertisements  in  the  Herald,  and 
obtained  a  judgment  against  him.  He  was 
accused      by      President      Roosevelt      of      having 
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incited  by  his  violent  attacks  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley,  and  there  is  no  variety  of  abusive 
epithet  that  has  not  been  heaped  upon  him  and  his 
paper.  But  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a 
world,  and  it  takes  all  sorts  of  papers  to  minister  to 
the  tastes  of  all  sorts  of  people.  Full  reports  of 
murder  cases  are  not  always  edifying  reading,  but 
with  the  memory  of  the  Luard  murder  and  suicide 
still  fresh  in  our  memory  it  does  not  do  for  English 
journalists  to  give  themselves  airs.  That  Mr.  Hearst 
plays  to  his  gallery  is  true,  and  he  would  not  deny  it, 
for  it  is  by  the  support  of  his  readers  he  lives.  That 
he  would,  other  things  being  equal,  prefer  to  produce 
more  respectable  papers  I  believe,  but  he  caters  to 
his  public,  as  do  many  more  pharisaic  journalists  who 
happen  to  have  a  less  cosmopolitan  public  than  that 
to  which  Mr.  Hearst  appeals. 

Mr.  Hearst  talked  good  sound  peace  talk  when  I 
was  last  in  New  York,  and  the  editorials  in  the 
Affia-ican  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Dr. 
Darby  of  the  Peace  Society.  But  if  any  man  made 
the  war  with  Spain  inevitable  it  was  Mr.  Hearst,  just 
as  it  was  Lord  Northcliffe  who  largely  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  war  with  the  Boers.  Appealing  as  he 
does  largely  to  the  Russian  Jews  of  the  Ghetto,  to 
the  Germans,  to  the  Irish,  and  to  the  non-English 
conglomerate,  he  is  constantly  under  the  temptation 
to  twist  the  lion's  tail.  His  late  outburst  in  the  Times 
exhibited  him  at  his  worst.  I  have  a  great  belief  in 
Mr.  Hearst,  and  a  great  affection  for  him,  but  !•  am 
afraid  I  must  admit  that  the  influence  of  his  papers 
would  not  tend  toward  peace  and  sweet  reasonableness 
in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Brisbane  boldly  claims  for  Mr.  Hearst  that — 
he    has   ni.ide   dishonest    wealth    disreputable   throughout    the 
nation.     He  is  the   greatest  awakener  and  director  of    public 
opinion  and  public  anger  against  injustice  that  the  country  has 
seen  for  many  years. 

Hearst  has  made  innumerable  fights  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  at  his  own  ixpense,  with  great  expenditure  of  money  and 
of  personal  energy.  Variou-.  trusts  have  been  fought  by  him 
through  the  courts  and  up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He  certainly 
has  the  honour  of  being  hated  more  deeply  by  the  public  enemies 
of  this  country  than  any  other  man  in  it.  A  mere  enumeration 
of  the  lawsuits  that  he  has  begun  and  prosecuted  on  behalf  of 
the  public  welfare  fills  out  a  considerable  pamphlet. 

A  inore  impartial  witness,  writing  in  Collier  s 
Weekly,  says  : — 

It  is  due  to  jNIr.  Hearst,  'more  than  to  any  other  one  man, 
that  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads  paid  the 
;^24,ooo,ooo  they  owed  the  Government.  Mr.  Hearst  secured 
a  model  Children's  Hospital  for  San  Francisco,  and  he  built 
the  Greek  Theatre  of  the  University  of  California — one  of  the 
most  successful  classic  reproductions  in  America.  Eight  years 
ago,  and  again  this  year,  his  energetic  campaigns  did  a  large 
part  of  the  work  of  keeping  the  Ice  Trust  within  bounds  in 
jS'ew  York.  His  industrious  Law  Department  put  some  fetters 
on  the  Coal  Trust.  He  did  much  of  the  work  of  defeating  the 
Ramapo  plot,  by  which  New  York  would  have  been  saddled 
with  a  charge  of  ^■40,000,000  for  water.  To  the  industry  and 
pertinacity  of  his  lawyers  New  Yorkers  owe  their  ability  to  get 
gas  for  eighty  cents  a  thousand  feet,  as  the  law  directs,  instead 
of  a  dollar.  In  maintaining  a  legal  department,  which  plunges 
into  the  limelight  with  injunctions  and  mandamuses  when  cor- 


porations are  caught  trying  to  sneak  under  or  around  a  law,  he 
has  rendered  a  service  which  has  been  worth  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  public. 

^'erily  a  newspaper  man,  who  uses  his  newspapers 
to  do  things. 

One  of  the  things  which  weigh  most  in  Mr.  Hearst's 
favour  is  the  extent  to  which  he  commands  the 
devoted  service  of  some  of  the  ablest  journalists  in 
America.  It  is  true  he  pays  them  well.  Mr.  Brisbane 
receives  ;,{^i 0,000,  the  salary  of  the  President  of 
America ;  the  next  best-paid  member  of  his  staff 
receives  /^8,ooo  ;  the  third,  _;j<^6,(.->oo.  Five  assistants 
receive  ;^5,ooo  each.  But  no  salary,  however  higli, 
could  command  the  unstinted  enthusiasm  with  which 
Mr.  Brisbane  serves  Mr.  Hearst.     He  declares : — 

Hearst  represents  unselfishness  in  public  life.  In  need  of 
nothing  personally,  he  is  not  satisfied  while  others  fail  to  thrive 
as  they  should  in  a  country  such  as  this.  He  is  ambitious, 
without  personal  conceit.  He  is  extremely  tenacious.  He  is 
absolutely  temperate,  free  from  fondness  for  dissipation  of  any 
kind. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  leading 
members  of  his  staff  as  they  were  given  by  Mr. 
Creelman  two  years  ago  : — 

Solomon  Solis  Carvalho,  general  manager  of  all  the  Hearst 
newspapers  ;  a  highly  trained  journalist  and  shrewd  business 
man  of  Portuguese  descent. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  Ne~a>  York  Eveniug  Journal 
and  writer  of  its  remarkable  editorials.  He  is  the  son  of  Albert 
Brisbane,  disciple  of  Fourier,  the  French  socialist. 

Samuel  .S.  Chamberlain,  managing  editor  of  the  Neiu  York 
American  and  supervising  editor  of  all  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
was  for  many  years  the  friend  and  secretary  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett. 

Morrill  Goddard,  editor  of  the  Nro)  York  American  Sunday 
Ala^;ozine. 

Max  F.  Ihmsen,  Mr.  Hearst's  political  manager;  once  a 
member  of  the  IVetv  Yot-k  HeralcTs  staff. 

Clarence  .Shearn,  Mr.  Hearst's  lawyer  and  the  thinker-out  of 
his  costly  injunction  suits  and  other  litigations  against  corpora- 
tions and  "  oppressors  of  the  common  people." 

Mr.  Hearst  is  a  millionaire,  a  multi-millionaire. 
Besides  his  newspapers  he  owns  a  million  acres  of 
land  But  as  it  was  with  Rhodes,  money  is  to  him 
only  a  means  to  power.  He  spends  money  like  water 
in  the  political  education  of  the  people.  He  was 
reputed  to  have  spent  ^^2  00,000  on  the  guber- 
natorial election  in  1906,  but  even  if  he  only  spent 
the  ^51,274,  which  he  returned  in  compliance  with 
the  election  law,  it  was  a  large  sum.  He  does  not 
need  to  bleed  the  Standard  Oil  for  his  campaign 
funds;  he  bleeds  himself. 

When  Mr.  Hearst  was  in  London  five  years  ago  he 
was  interviewed  upon  his  conception  of  journalism. 
He  replied  in  terms  which  sound  something  like  a 
far-away  echo  of  the  harangue  I  hurled  at  him  six 
years  before  in  his  New  York  office. 

"  '  Yellow  journalism,' "  said  Mr.  Hearst,  "  is 
active  journalism.  It  is'  the  journalism  which 
is  not  content  with  merely  printing  news,  not 
content  with  merely  securing  an  audience,  but  which 
seeks  rather  to  educate  and  influence  its  audience, 
and  through  it  to  accomplish  something  for  the  benefit 
of    the   community   and    the    whole   country.      My 
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particular  form  of  yellow  journalism  attacks  special 
privilege  and  class  distinction,  and  all  things  that  I 
believe  to  be  undemocratic  and  un-American.  A 
journalism  which  employs  the  power  of  its  vast 
audience  to  accomplish  beneficial  results  for  all  the 
people  is  the  Journalism  of  the  Future.  Better  still, 
I  think  it  is  the  Journalism  of  the  Present.  I  cannot 
imagine  why  anyone  should  want  to  print  a  newspaper 
except  for  that  purpose.  I  myself  don't  find  any 
satisfaction  in  sensational  news,  comic  supplements, 
dress  patterns,  and  other  features  of  journalism, 
except  as  they  serve  to  attract  an  audience  to  whom 
the  editorials  in  my  newspapers  are  addressed.  You 
must  first  get  your  congregation  before  you  can 
preach  to  it,  and  educate  it  to  an  appreciation  and 
practice  of  the  higher  ideals  of  life." 

There  was  some  talk  once  of  Mr.  Hearst,  after 
stringing  newspapers  across  the  Western  Continent, 
establishing  a  Hearst  organ  in  London.  He  made 
soundings,  but  he  abandoned  the  project. 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Because,"  he  replied  dryly,  with  a  humorous 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  I  fear  that  the  law  of  libel  in  the 
old  country  is  too  strict  to  allow  legitimate  scope  for 
newspaper  enterprise." 

IV.— HIS   DISCLOSURES. 

ISIr.  Hearst  at  one  time  was  a  Democrat  who  took 
the  stump  for  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  made  no 
mark  in  the  legislature.  He  is  a  personal  friend  and 
has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  Mr.  Bryan,  but  he 
has  just  dealt  him,  through  his  organisation,  one  of 
the  hardest  of  knocks.  At  one  time  he  believed  that 
the  Democratic  party  could  be  used  against  the 
Trusts.  He  has  always  been  opposed  to  the  Repub- 
licans for  the  cause  succinctly  stated  by  him  in  his 
early  Democratic  days  : — 

I  do  sincerely  believe  that  the  Republican  party  as  a  political 
institution  is  so  much  indebted  to  the  Trusts,  is  under  so  many 
obligations  to  the  Trusts,  that  it  will  never  legislate  against  the 
Trusts,  nor  even  enforce  against  them  the  laws  which  already 
exist. 

The  Trusts  have  received  so  many  privileges  from  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  the  Republican  party  in  return  has  received  so 
many  favours  from  the  Trusts,  that  a  bond  has  grown  between 
them,  uniting  them  like  the  Siamese  twins,  and  you  cannot  stick 
a  pin  in  the  Trusts  without  hearing  a  shriek  from  the  Republican 
party  ;  and  you  cannot  stick  a  pin  in  the  Republican  party  without 
hearing  a  roar  from  the  Trusts.  -  • 

Now,  you  can't  e.xpect  one  Siamese  twin  to  turn  against  his 
.Siamese  brother,  and  you  cannot  expect  the  Republican  party  to 
turn  against  the  Trusts.  The  Republicans  may  say  ihcy  will — 
they  frequently  do  say  they  will.     But  they  never  do  it. 

In  his  campaign  two  years  ago  for  the  Governor- 
ship of  New  York  State  he  made  things  hum  by  the 
aid  of  gramophones,  pyrotechnics,  picture  posters, 
choral  societies.  An  observer  describing  the  election 
said  : — 

All  last  week  there  were  constant  Hearst  processions,  with 
red  fire,  sky-rockets,  and  illuminated  banners,  in  every  town  and 
village  in  the  Stale.     Thousands  of  phonographs  were  utilised 


in  this  campaign  of  vituperation,  and  every  town  was  fully  sup- 
plied with  machine-made  oratory. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  were 
distributed  free  nightly  picturing  Mr.  Hughes  and  other  pro- 
minent Republicans  as  rats  and  other  loathsome  animals. 

The  Hearst  posters  showed  babies  poisoned  by  bad  milk, 
mothers  freezing  to  death  on  Christmas  Day  at  the  door  of  a 
trust  millionaire,  with  dead  children  at  their  feet ;  corporation 
magnates  laughing,  with  their  heels  in  working  men's  faces  ; 
and  others  murdering  the  "common  people"  with  tramcars 
and  motor-cars. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  "common  people,"  represented  by  a 
meek  little  dwarf,  and  the  antics  of  the  steel,  ice,  coal,  railway, 
and  other  trusts,  represented  by  men  of  unusual  size,  have  fur- 
nished much  amusement  in  the  east  side  slums,  where  pictures 
are  more  valuable  as  vote  winners  than  speeches. 

His  intervention  in  this  Presidential  Election 
reminds  me  somewhat  of  the  sensation  produced  in 
London  in  1885  by  the  publication  by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  "  The  Maiden  Tribute  of  Modern  Babylon." 
Everyone  knew  that  these  horrors  had  existed.  But 
no  one  knew  exactly  how  or  by  whom  the  hateful 
traffic  was  organised.  When  the  Fall  Af all  hegv^n  its 
revelations  there  was  for  a  time  a  sickening  sense  of 
terror  among  the  more  highly-placed  roues,  for  no  one 
knew  whose  names  might  be  revealed  before  the 
publication  ceased.  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  however, 
held  its  hand.  Its  object  being  to  pass  a  new  law, 
and  not  to  pillory  individuals,  there  was  no  need  to 
mention  names.  But  Mr.  Hearst  has  mentioned 
names.  Everyone  knew  that  both  parties  blackmailed 
the  trusts  and  were  in  turn  subservient  to  them ;  but 
to  know  that  criminality  exists  is  one  thing,  to  be 
able  to  pin  it  down  to  the  counter  is  another.  Mr, 
Hearst  has  nailed  it  down  to  the  counter. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the  disclosures  in 
detail.  The  main  outlines  are  all  that  non-American 
readers  care  for.  U'hat  Mr.  Hearst  did  was  to  pul)lish 
letters — presumably  stolen — which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  American  public,  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  downwards, 
proved  that  certain  notable  political  chiefs  had  been 
tampered  with  by  the  Trusts.  Senator  Foraker  was 
the  chief  Republican  victim.  He  is  a  senator  whose 
position  in  the  Republican  party  somewhat  resembled 
that  of  Mr.  Chamborlam  under  Mr.  Gladstone — that 
is  to  say,  he  is  a  great  political  personality,  often 
insubordinate  and  sometimes  hostile  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, whom  it  was,  nevertheless,  very  necessary  to 
keep  in  line  for  the  Presidential  campaign.  Mr. 
Hearst  published  his  incriminating  letters,  and  Senator 
Foraker  dropped  like  a  shot  pheasant.  Mr.  Haskell, 
Governor  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Bryan's  friend  and  the 
trusted  treasurer  of  the  party,  was  the  chief  Demo- 
cratic victim.  He  made  a  show  of  fight,  but  Mr. 
Bryan  had  to  fling  him  overboard  like  another  Jonah. 
Poor  Mr.  Ha.skcll,  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  campaign,  had  written  campaign  songs  for  his 
party  breathing  vengeance  against  the  Trusts. 

And  now,  like  Actjeon,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
his  own  dogs.  There  were  others  of  less  note. 
There  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sibley  advising  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  to  invest  ^200  in  a  loan  to  a 
senator   "  who  is  one  who  \<ould  do  anything  in  the 
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world  that  is  right  for  his  friends  if  needed."  Senator 
McLaurin,  a  Democrat,  is  shown  to  have  been  in 
close  business  relations  with  the  Standard  Oil  people, 
and  so  forth. 

But  President  Roosevelt  himself  does  not  come  oflf 
scot  free.  In  1904,  it  is  alleged,  Mr.  Cornelius  Bliss, 
treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  party,  acting  for 
Mr.  Cortelyou,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  levied  a  contribution  of  ^20,000  upon 
Mr.  Henry  Rogers  and  Mr.  John  Archbold,  repre- 
senting the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

In  return  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Archbold,  who  have 
complained  that  President  Roosevelt  has  been  acting 
harshly  towards  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  were  to 
receive  what  is  called  a  "  Conservative  Administra- 
tion," which,  being  interpreted,  means  a  Government 
that  will  not  make  things  unduly  warm  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

On  hearing  of  this  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  a  violent 
letter  to  Mr.  Cortelyou,  denouncing  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  directing  the  return  of  the  ^{^20,000, 
but — and  this  is  most  important — the  contributors 
allege  that  the  money  was  not  returned,  and  not  one 
cent  was  paid  back. 

Not  only  was  it  not  paid  back,  l)ut  a  little  later  an 
additional  sum  of  ^50,000  was  requested  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

Mr.  Rogers  declined  to  give  any  more  money,  and 
recalled  the  fact  that  the  President's  instructions  to 
return  the  first  contribution  had  not  been  complied 
with,  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  must  have  known  all 
along  that  the  ;^2 0,000,  which  he  repudiates,  had 
not  been  only  accepted  but  used. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Rogers  declined  to  accede 


to  the  request  for  a  further  ;^5 0,000,  and  denounced 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  seemingly  trying,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  secure  contributions  from  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  political 
capital  by  denouncing  the  company. 

Senator  Dupont  of  Delaware,  who  is  head  of  the 
Powder  Trust,  had  to  resign  from  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  Speaker's  Bureau  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  How  many  more  resignations  there  will 
be  no  one  knows.  The  Standard  Oil  Company, 
which  Mr.  Rockefeller  regards  with  such  unfeigned 
admiration,  is  not  merely  a  gigantic  tnist.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  partners,  the  Standard  Oil  Crowd, 
control  capital  many  times  larger  than  the  national 
debt.  According  to  Mr.  Lewis  Emery,  who  stood  for 
Governor  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Standard  Oil  group, 
of  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  the  head  and  Mr.  Rogers 
the  right  hand,  hold  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
following  concerns  : — 

Insurance  companies     

Railroads        

Industrial         

Traction  and  transportation 

Gas,  electric  light,  and  power 

Mining  companies 

Banks  and  trust  companies 

Telegraph  and  telephone      

Navigation      

Safe  deposits 


^■280,000,000 

500,000,000 

360,000,000 

32,000,000 

22,000,000 

39,000,000 

36,000,000 

36,000,000 

8,000,000 

120,000 


Total     ;^i, 313, 120,000 

Here  there  is  an  Imperiuin  in  imperio,  a  power 
within  the  Republic  which  Mr.  Hearst  has  now 
revealed  as  directly  aiming  at  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  by  the  use  of  the  money 
power. 


Hearst  delivering  a  Stump  Speech  in  the  Campaign  of  1906. 
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Leading  Articles   in  the   Reviews. 


TURKEY  REGENERATE. 

MuNDji  Bev,  Turkish  Consul-General  at  New 
York,  writes  in  the  North  American  Rciuew  on  the 
regenerated  Ottoman  Empire.  The  writer  describes 
the  despotism,  terrorism,  and  espionage  which  had 
prevailed,  and  says,  "  The  corruption  reached  such  a 
degree  that  even  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  himself  came 
to  hate  his  own  rule."  He  says  every  move  of  every- 
body was  watched;  if  there  were  750,000  Moham- 
medan inhabitants  in  Constantinople,  500,000  of 
them  were  spies.  He  then  tells  how  the  Young 
Turkey  movement,  led  by  able  patriots — men  trained 
in  Western  civilisation — joined  the  Armenian  and 
other  revolutionary  organisations. 

Amons  the  welcome  benefits  which  will  accrue  to 


Kurd,  the  Circassian,  all  will  have  equal  opportunities ;  all  will 
represent  the  Empire.  The  preference  will  be  given  not  to  the 
race  or  religion,  but  to  individual  ability  and  integrity.  Here- 
after there  will  be  no  more  Turkey,  but  a  regenerated  Ottoman 
Empire. 

The  Ottoman  Empire,  so  regenerated  and  recon- 
structed, will  cease  to  be  a  target  for  foreign  intrigues, 
and  will  enter  the  field  of  international  politics.  Great 
Britain  will  regain  her  lost  prestige  in  Turkey,  and 
the  United  States  will  begin  intimate  relations  with 
Turkey.  Hundreds  of  Ottoman  subjects  have  been 
educated  in  American  colleges.  "  The  Ottoman 
Empire  for  Ottomans  "  is  their  watchword. 
The  Turkish  Press; 

Prof.    Margoliouth  in   the   Fortnightly  Rmiew  for 
October  remarks  on  the  extraordinary  development  of 


liVaii,re  '^ai-oO.^ 


Abdul  Hamid's  Lifebelt  (Turkish  Constitution,  1876). 

He  thinks  it  was  higli  lime  lie  put  it  on. 


[Stuttgart. 


the  country  from  the  new  re^ittn',  he  says,  the 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  races  will  not  follow  the 
footsteps  of  the  fighting  soldiers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  will  study  science,  history,  economics, 
and  all  the  modern  resources  of  civilisation.  The 
industries,  agriculture,  and  other  means  of  production, 
till  now  sold  to  foreigners  by  corrupt  officials,  will 
pass  into  native  hands.  He  predicts  that  within  a 
decade  the  country,  rich  in  natural  resources,  will 
develop  from  its  present  destitution  and  bankruptcy 
into  a  land  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  The  greatest 
change,  he  adds,  will  be  the  abolition  of  the  religious 
question.     He  adds  : — 

Till  now  the  Turks  were  the  dominant  and  ruling  race  in  the 
Empire  ;  hereafter  the  couniry  will  he  ruled  by  her  citizens. 
The  Turk,  the  Armenian,  the  Greek,  the  .Syrian,  the  Jew,  ihc 


journalism  which  followed  on  the   abolition    of  the 
censorship  :  — 

Fresh  papers  sprang  up  like  nuishrooius  after  a  shower,  sixty 
editors  applying  for  registration  within  two  days  of  the  pro- 
clamation. Foundries  worketl  night  ami  tlay  to  supply  plant 
for  the  printing  offices.  .Skilled  writers  who  were  employed  in 
various  professions  in  European  capitals  were  hastily  summoned 
to  collaborate  in  the  old  journals  or  to  start  new  sheets.  Cari- 
caturists exercised  their  art  on  the  prominent  actors  on  the 
political  stage,  and  their  productions  were  hawked  and  greedily 
purchased  in  the  crowded  thoroughfare  that  connects  Galata 
with  Istambul.  Tiie  supply  of  newspapers  was  not  equal  to  the 
demand,  notwithstanding  these  accessions.  The  old-established 
sheets,  the  Ikdam,  Sabah,  and  Taijuman-i-Hakikat ,  fetched 
three  or  four  tiines  their  normal  price  of  ten  paras,  or  Jd. ;  many 
editions  of  each  were  required  on  the  same  day.  And  the 
demand  for  the  French-English,  French-Italian,  Armenian, 
Greek,  and  Ju  ixo-Spanish  journals  was  also  multiplied.    News- 
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paper  readers  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  were  as  common 
as  in  a  morning  metropolitan  train. 

He  pays  this  tribute  to  the  Turkish  Press  :— 
Few  readers  of  these  Turkish  papers  will  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  ability,  the  earnestness,  and  the  sobriety  of  the  writers. 
Most  of  them  will  on  the  whole  assent  to  the  eulogy  which  the 
editor  of  the  Gazette  in  his  eighth  number  passed  on  his  col- 
leagues and  himself  for  their  conduct  during  the  first  week  of 
the  new  journalism.  "The  papers  have  been  fully  conscious 
of  their  duty ;  wherever  possible  they  have  abstained  from 
personalities  ;  wherever  possible  they  have  avoided  harsh 
language  ;  from  the  first  day  of  liberty  they  have  recommended 
calm  and  moderation ;  they  have  given  the  most  positive 
assurances  that  they  will  stand  to  their  task  of  interpreting 
popular  opinion." 

WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  FUTURE  OF  TURKEY? 

Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker  contributes  to  the  Fort- 
nightly  Review  a  very  suggestive  and  bold  paper  on 
the  future  of  Turkey.  He  considers  the  expectation 
vain  that  ParHanientarism  will  prove  a  panacea  to 
all  the  evils  from  which  Turkey  is  suffering.  Is 
Turkey  fit  for  a  democratic  Government  ?  he  inquires. 
Will  the  people  be  able  to  create  an  efficient 
administration  ?  He  points  to  the  fact  that  whilst 
Christianity  has  created  Christian  States,  Mohamme- 
danism has  created  merely  a  conquering  race,  or 
rather  a  race  of  conquering  tribes.  Of  this  strange 
contrast  he  finds  the  explanation  in  the  tolerance  of 
Islam  ! — 

Following  the  prophet's  precepts,  the  Mahometans  neither 
proselytise  by  means  of  the  Church  nor  nationalise  by  means  of 
the  school,  as  do  Christian  nations.  Hence  the  nations  which 
were  conquered  by  Mahometans  could  preserve  their  language, 
religion,  and  national  individuality,  and  the  consequence  of 
this  short-sighted  policy  of  toleration  and  non-interference  on 
the  part  of  the  conquerors  has  been  fatal  to  Mahometan  rule. 

THE    YOUNG   TURKS'    DILEMMA. 

The  proportion  of  numbers  counts  for  much  in  a 
democracy.  So  the  writer  says  the  Young  Turks  have 
the  choice  of  two  evils.  They  must  either  follow  a 
Liberal  or  Conservative  policy  : — 

If  they  follow  a  Liberal  policy,  if  they  introduce  parliamentary 
representation,  self-government,  and  majority  rule  in  Turkey  in 
general,  and  in  Macedonia  in  particular,  the  Christians  will  be 
in  a  majority,  and  it  seems  likely  that  they  will  then  oust  the 
Turkish  minority  and  convert  the  ruling  race  into  a  ruled  race. 
Bulgarian,  Greek  and  Serbian  districts  will  be  formed  in 
European  Turkey,  and  especially  in  Macedonia.  The  Turkish 
language  will  disappear  from  Macedonia,  as  the  German 
language  has  disappeared  from  Hungary,  and  the  Turks,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  be  the  masters,  will  emigrate  into 
Asiatic  Turkey,  as  did  so  many  Turks  who  inhabited  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Greece,  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  before  their 
separation  from  Turkey.  A  Liberal  policy  will  therefore  bring 
about  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
especially  of  European  Turkey,  and  will  mean  the  disappearance 
of  Turkish  rule  from  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Conservative  Turks 
"  demand  that  a  Turkish  national  policy  should  be 
initiated,  that  the  aliens  should  be  nationalised  in 
Turkish  national  schools,  that  Turkish  shall  be  the 
language  of  Turkey,  that  the  Greek,  Bulgarian,  and 
other  schools  shall  be  closed." 

DEMOCRACY    NATIONAL    SUICIDE  ! 

But,   asks  the   writer,  will   Bulgaria,    Greece,  and 


Servia  quietly  look  on  whilst  the  work  of  a  generation 
is  being  undone  ?     So  the  situation  stands  : — ■ 

Democratic  government  in  accordance  with  the  new  Constitu- 
tion means  national  suicide  for  Turkey.  The  Christian  majority 
in  Europe  will  no  doubt  support  parliamentary  government 
which  may  put  the  national  power  into  their  hands,  and  the 
patriotic  Young  Turks  themselves,  who  introduced  the  Constitu- 
tion, may  be  the  first  to  regret  its  introduction,  and  to  demand  its 
abolition  by  a  lonp  <retai.  As  they  are  warm-hearted  patriots 
they  may?  make  themselves  a.  coup  d'etat,  and  parliamentary 
government  in  Turkey  may  be  followed  by  a  dictatorial,  mili- 
tary rule. 

Should  the  conflict  between  the  Turkish  and  the 
alien  races  end  in  a  civil  war  on  a  large  scale,  then 
the  European  Powers  would  be  compelled  to  step  in 
and  replace  chaos  by  a  stable  form  of  government. 
The  Christian  population  being  the  majority,  it  might 
then  be  found  necessary  to  end  Turkish  rule  in 
Europe. 

WHO    SHALL   THEN    HAVE    CONSTANTINOPLE? 

Who  then  would  have  to  supplant  the  Ottoman 
Government,  and  occupy  Constantinople  ?  Mr.  Ellis 
Barker  answers,  "  It  seems  that  a  permanent  settle- 
ment can  be  created  only  by  giving  Constantinople 
to  Russia,  which  has  the  strongest  claim  to  its  posses- 
sion. England  has  no  longer  anything  to  fear  from  a 
Russian  Constantinople.  But  Germany  and  Austria 
might  have  much  to  say."  The  article  concludes 
with  the  ominous  words  :  "  The  outlook  is  serious 
and  threatening,  and  a  great  European  war  may  be 
approaching." 
Will  Turk  and  Infidel  be  Fellow  Soldiers? 

Professor  Margoliouth,  after  a  very  vivid  account 
of  Constantinople  at  the  Declaration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, also  touches  on  the  rocks  ahead.  He  asks.  Can 
Greek  and  Armenian  aspirations  be  merged  in  the 
new  ideal  ?  Will  Christians  and  Jews  be  able  to  fight 
side  by  side  in  an  Ottoman  Empire  ?  Islamic  pride 
will  render  this  difficult  for  Turkish  soldiers,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  Jews,  Greeks  and  Armenians 
would  relish  the  obligation  to  military  service. 
An  Armenian  View. 

The  August  number  of  Armenia  (published  in  the 
United  States)  discusses  the  crisis  in  Turkey,  and  says:— 

If  the  Young  Turkish  Party  is  in  earnest  it  can  accept  no 
Constitution,  however  broad  and  liberal,  from  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Assassin.  It  should  be  true  to  its  declarations,  depose 
and  punish  Hamid  for  his  unspeakable  crimes  towards  the 
Armenians,  and  then  initiate  fundamental  reforms,  which  may 
save  Turkey  from  disruption  and  foreign  aggression.  We 
welcome  the  dawn  of  a  liberal  era  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
we  shall  do  our  best  to  further  its  object  if  it  is  true  to  its 
tenets  and  doctrines,  but  we  declare  that  we  can  only  accept 
the  Constitution  by  way  of  instalment.  What  Armenia  needs 
is  an  autonomous  government,  as  best  suited  to  the  local  wants 
and  requirements  of  a  historic  race.  Nor  can  the  acceptance  oi 
our  desiderata  emasculate  Turkey. 

The  Sequel  in  Egypt. 
Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  in  the'  Empire  Review,  thinks 
that  the  rapid  introduction  of  local  self-government 
into  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  by  the  Austrian 
authorities,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Constitution  in  Turkey,  is  an  example  which  we 
ought  to  follow  in  Egypt. 
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THE  MOSLEMS'  HOLY  RAILWAY. 

Mr.  Frederick  Talbot  describes  in  the  IVor/J's 
Work  the  Hedjaz  Raihvay,  which  runs  from  Aleppo 
via  Beirut  or  Haifa  direct  to  Medina.  From  Beirut 
to  Medina  is  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  miles.  It 
was  an  extremely  difficult  piece  of  engineering.  Not 
a  thousand  miles  long,  the  railway  yet  required  four 
thousand  bridges,  viaducts  and  tunnels.  The  line 
passes  through  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  rugged 
scenery  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world — yawning 
chasms,  precipitous  bluffs,  sweltering  deserts. 

BUILT    AT    FORCED    PACE. 

In  April,  1900,  the  Sultan  announced  the  intention 
to  construct  the  line.  P"our  months  later  the  work 
was  commenced,  and  pushed  forward  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed.  It  was  opened  on  the  ist  of  September. 
Thanks  to  the  work  being  built  by  soldiers,  and  being 
kept  free  from  the  usual  Turkish  corruption,  the  line 
cost  only  a  little  over  three  million  pounds  sterling, 
or  about  ^3,000  a  mile.  The  line  rises  at  one  point 
to  a  height  of  3,750  feet  above  the  sea.  The  gauge 
is  3  feet  6  inches.  The  track  is  laid  on  the  most 
modern  principles,  and  in  the  most  substantial  style. 
The  most  powerful  modern  locomotives  are  also 
employed,  being  required  for  the  i_heavy  gradients  and 
the  amount  of  storage  of  coal  and  water  rec]uired  in 
crossing  the  desert.  The  engine  must  carry  4,000 
gallons  of  water  and  five  tons  of  coal. 

AT    THE    END    NO    INFIDELS    EMPLOYED. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  a  German 
engineer,  H.  Meissner  Pacha,  under  the  Turkish 
Kiazim  Pacha,  Military  Commandant  and  Director 
of  Construction.  But  at  about  230  miles  distance 
from  Medina  all  Europeans  were  withdrawn  from  the 
rail-head,  and  the  completion  of  the  line  was  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Moslems.  In.  this  holy 
region  the  line  must  be  freed  from  desecration  by  the 
hands  of  infidels.  The  line  will  be  extended  for  285 
miles  between  Medina  and  Mecca,  and  this  sacred 
railway,  like  the  conclusion  of  the  line  to  Medina, 
will  be  under  the  control  of  Mukhtar  Bey,  an  expert 
Moslem  engineer. 

WHY    BUILT. 

The  motive  of  this  daring  act  of  the  Sultan  was  to 
prevent  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  being  at  the  mercy  of 
any  naval  power  that  liked  to  bombard  the  pilgrim 
ports,  especially  Jeddah  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  to 
save  the  face  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 
But  a  much  deeper  motive  was  to  pacify  the  unruly 
tribes  of  Arabia,  and  to  enable  Turkish  armies  to  be 
poured  into  Palestine  and  Arabia  as  might  be 
required,  within  or  beyond  the  Turkish  frontier. 

HOW    THE    COST    IS    MET. 

The  significance  of  the  line  for  the  pan-Islamic 
movement  was  used  by  the  Sultan  to  secure  the 
wherewithal.  He  appealed  to  Moslems  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  subscribe  to  the  construction  of  the 
railway,    and   headed   the    list   with   a    donation    of 


^50,000.  Subscriptions  were  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  were  supplemented  by  a 
special  Stamp  Tax  yielding  ^200,000  a  year. 

At  present  others  than  Aloslems  can  travel  over 
only  a  part  of  the  route,  but  the  imagination  can  soon 
foresee  Cook's  tours  transporting  men  by  rail  from 
the  Holy  Land  of  the  Bible  to  the  Holy  Land  of  the 
Koran. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  in  the  Empire  Review,  expects 
that  the  Hedjaz  railway  will  drive  the  sea  routes  out 
of  the  field,  for  Moslems  of  al}  countries  are  agreed 
in  the  dislike  of  travelling  by  sea. 


THE  REAL  PRINCE  BULOW. 
An  appreciation  of  the  German  statesman,  from 
the  pen  of  Sydney  Garfield  Morris,  appears  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  After  emphasising  the  merits  of 
his  public  career,  and  especially  his  earnest  and 
consistent  efforts  to  promote  Anglo-German  friend- 
ship, the  writer  proceeds  : — 

Turning  from  the  official  to  the  more  personal  side  of  his 
character,  perhaps  the  fust  tiling  to  strike  anyone  who  has  even 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  his  private  life  is  the  contrast 
between  the  imperturbable,  almost  cynical  attitude  assumed  in 
public  and  the  gracious,  kindly,  chivalrous  nature  revealed  to 
those  who  know  the  real  man — a  nature  retaining  the  magic 
charm  of  sincerity  and  singleness  of  heart,  in  spite  of  that  wide 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  brilliant  culture  which  have  made 
him  one  of  the  foremost  diplomatists  in  Europe.  With  most 
people  the  outside  veneer  disguises  the  commoner  material 
underneath,  but  with  Bernhard  von  Biilow  it  is  the  e.xact 
opposite — the  veneer  is  assumed  in  order  to  hide  the  beauty  of 
that  which  underlies  it. 

HIS    RELIGION. 

A  yet  more  intimate  glimpse  is  given  : — 

A  man's  faith  is  a  sacred  thing,  not  to  be  lightly  commented 
on  by  strangers  ;  and  it  is  only  possible  to  allude  very  briefly 
here  to  the  deep  religious  feeling,  which  is  shown  somelimes 
even  in  his  speeches  ;  but  those  who  ignore  or  overlook  this 
aspect  know  very  little  of  his  true  character.  It  is  many  years 
now  since  he  married  the  beautiful  and  gifted  woman  whose 
devoted  comradeship  has  made  an  unfailing  background  of  love 
and  sympathy  for  a  life  politically  so  stormy  and  eventful.  To 
those  who  have  seen  them  together  it  is  diflicult  to  think  of  one 
apart  from  the  other,  so  perfect  is  the  community  of  thought  and 
interest. 

The  significance  of  this  hint  as  to  the  Chancellor's 
deep  religious  feeling  is  heightened  by  the  writer's 
own  conviction  that  "  the  great  need  for  CJermany 
to-day  is  not  so  much,  as  some  would  have  us  believe, 
Liberalism — some  wonder-working  formula  of  self- 
government — as  the  old,  old  need  of  humanity : 
'  Back  to  Christ.'  " 

VISIBLE    SINCERITY. 

In  personal  appearance  the  Chancellor  is — 

tall,  with  a  stately  carriage  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  which 
gives  him  grace  and  distinction  ;  he  has  the  broad  brow  of  intel- 
lect, and  a  mouth  and  chin  (clean-shaven  except  for  the  soldierly 
moustache)  which  show  courage,  energy  and  decision.  But  it  is 
the  eyes  which  arrest  attention — eyes  beautiful  and  fearless,  that 
meet  you  with  a  directness  and  sincerity  rare  indeed  in  any  class, 
but  for  a  diplomatist  almost  unique.  It  is  a  face  steadfast,  proud, 
and  sflf-rcliant  ;  yet  with  a  suimy-leinpered  kindness  and  grace 
in  it  which  wins  straight  to  the  heart. 
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BREAST-POUNDING,    BACK-SCOURGING,    SKULL- 
HACKING  : 

A  Regular  Orgie  of  Persian  Worship. 

Miss  E.  C.  Dauncey  describes  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  the  mystic,  terrible  and  wonderful 
Persian  ceremony  known  by  the  title  of  the  Feast  of 
Husein  and  Hasan.  She  considers  it  the  old  festival 
of  the  death  of  the  Sun-God,  disguised  in  Moslem 
faith.  She  viewed  it  at  Pera,  on  April  i8th.  The 
procession  passed  round  time  after  time.  First  came 
the  white  horse  suggestive  of  the  steed  ridden  by 
Husein  when  he  met  his  death,  covered  with  a  great 
white  sheet  spattered  with  blood,  with  two  white 
doves,  alive  and  struggling,  on  his  back  with  feathers 
smeared  with  blood  : — 

Then  came  a  long  double  file  of  swarthy  men  of  all  ages  in 
coloured  robes  and  turbans,  bearing  aloft  huge  banners  of 
scarlet,  green  and  yellow,  inscribed  each  one  with  one  of  the 
ninety-nine  names  of  Allah.  These  devotees  led  the  slow, 
monotonous  chant  to  which  the  whole  procession  moved  in 
chorus,  a  cadence  of  ten  minor  notes,  wild,  unearthly,  older, 
possibly,  than  that  of  those  I'riests  of  Baal  who  taunted  the 
Prophet  on  Mount  Carmel  in  the  dim  dawn  of  antiquity. 
Something  passionate,  maddening,  sounded  in  the  reiteration  of 
this  chant,  some  primal,  elementary  magic  of  the  ancient  world  ; 
and  this  is  not  imagination,  for  the  most  commonplace  and 
stolid  beings  cannot  hear  that  chant  for  long  without  an 
luiwonted  stirring  of  the  pulses ;  and  its  eft'ect  upon  the 
impressionable  Oriental  is  to  drive  him  to  a  raving  frenzy. 

BLOOD,    BLOOD,    BLOOD  ! 

Round  the  square  paced  the  chanting  banner-bearers,  followed 
closely  by  another  symbol,  a  palanquin  containing  two  little 
children  whose  shaven  crowns  and  little  pale  faces  were  covered 
with  blood,  and  their  tiny  blood-stained  fingers  scattered  sand 
to  left  and  right.  These  boys  represented  the  nephew  of  Husein 
and  his  little  son  Abdallah,  who  were  murdered  in  his  arms 
when  he  was  cut  down  at  Karbelah,  the  sand  being  cast  about 
in  token  that  the  grandson  of  the  Prophet  met  his  death,  he  and 
all  his  family,  in  the  desert. 

Next  came  a  little  army  of  men,  marching  four  abreast,  and 
beating  themselves,  in  time  to  that  unearthly  chant,  with  flails 
composed  of  short  sticks  to  which  were  attached  thin  chains 
about  two  feet  long  ending  in  iron  spikes.  In  rhythmic  motion, 
in  time  to  that  haunting  melody,  the  flails  rose  in  the  grasp  of 
the  right  hand  and  descended  with  considerable  force  across  the 
left  shoulder  upon  the  back.  At  first  I  thought  the  back  of  each 
devotee  was  protected  by  a  leather  cape,  but  a  closer  view 
revealed  the  supposed  leather  as  the  live  skin  of  the  flagellants, 
their  robes  being  cut  away  to  expose  the  body  to  the  full  force 
of  the  spikes.  The  yellow,  uncertain  light  showed  long  and 
hideous  weals,  from  which  blood  slowly  dripped,  entirely 
unheeded  of  the  frenzied  self-torturers. 

After  these  men  came  another  company  of  devotees,  each 
beating  his  right  hand  upon  his  bare  left  breast  in  the  same 
haunting  rhythm.  Higher  and  wilder  soared  the  voices,  repeat- 
ing the  maddening  phrase,  while  a  deep,  dull  thud  of  scores  of 
fists  on  scores  of  chests  punctuated  the  rise  and  fall. 

GARMENTS    RUNNING   WITH    GORE. 

At  the  end  of  the  procession  came  the  gruesomest 
feature  of  all — a  long  double  file  of  three  hundred  or 
more  men  in  white  robes  and  red  tarbooshes,  each 
holding  to  his  neighbour's  girdle  with  his  left  hand, 
while  in  his  right  he  brandished  a  great  gleaming 
scimitar.  All  ages,  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  men  were  in  this 
unholy  company,  from  aged,  toothless  crones  to  men 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  boys  in  early  teens.  "  These," 
volunteered  the   kavass,   "are  those   who   cut   their 


heads  open."  The  procession  came  round  a  second 
time  in  the  light  of  the  flaring  naphtha.  The  third 
time : — 

When  they  came  back  what  we  saw  in  place  of  the  double  line 
of  white-clad  figures  were  two  files  of  crimson  columns,  each 
brandishing  a  crimson  blade  to  a  roaring  of  their  chant  which 
was  like  the  deep  booming  of  surf.  Gone  were  the  tarbooshes, 
for  every  head  struck  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sword,  inflicting  long 
and  hideous  scalp-wounds  from  which  the  blood  flowed  in 
torrents  over  the  mad,  staring  faces  and  down  the  once  white 
robes. 

The  lady  from  the  Embassy  screamed  and  hid  her  eyes. 
Some  of  our  little  party  looked  away,  faint  and  sick. 

"Allah  il  Allah!"  yelled  the  old  sorcerer  with  the  scarlet 
beard,  waving  his  arms  and  spinning  round  as  he  passed  along. 
"  Allah  !  "  shouted  those  who  followed  him,  dashing  their  skulls 
upon  the  swords. 

Sickening,  maddening,  barbarous,  terrible  the  spectacle 
certainly  was,  but  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  refrain  from 
looking  .  .  .  and  looking  again. 

Faster  indeed  they  came  along,  their  slow  crawl  having 
become  a  quick  walk,  their  cries  and  self-torturings  more 
diabolical.  The  men  with  the  scimitars  presented  a  truly 
terrible  spectacle,  many  of  them  gasping  or  fainting  ;  one,  with 
great  gashes  across  his  neck,  staggering  in  the  arms  of  a  friend. 

SMELL,    NOISE,    FURY,    HORRIBLE. 

As  they  passed  the  smell  was  horrible.  As  the 
writer,  with  her  party,  was  endeavouring  to  escape, 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  procession  : — 

All  in  a  minute  the  thing  happened,  but  years  of  horrible 
disgust  and  terror  were  crowded  into  those  seconds  during  which 
we  ran  and  stumbled  past  the  head  of  the  horrible  rout,  almost 
under  the  hoofs  of  the  white  charger,  and  brushed  by  the 
shoulders  of  the  sickening  flagellants. 

The  smell,  the  noise,  the  fury,  were  something  indescribable  as 
a  dreadful  dream  ;  while,  above  all,  louder  and  louder  soared 
that  diabolical  chant. 

As  they  retreated  they  came  upon  ensanguined 
bodies  that  had  bled  to  death  during  the  procession. 
What  would  Mr.  Asquith  advise  the  young  Turks  to 
do  with  such  a  procession  ? 

Where  was  Charles  L  Beheaded? 

The  distinction  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  is  a  paper  by  Rev.  Canon  Edgar 
Sheppard  on  "  Whitehall  Palace  and  the  execution  of 
King  Charles  I."  A  detachable  plate  is  given  of  the 
banqueting-house,  Whitehall,  as  it  was  in  17 13.  The 
Canon  quotes  a  story  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield 
which,  whether  it  be  apocryphal  or  not,  he  thinks  is 
well  worth  repeating  : — 

One  of  his  supporters  once  asked  him  to  give  a  word  of  advice 
to  his  boy.  The  statesman  groaned,  but  consented.  "  My 
young  friend,"  he  said  in  his  most  impressive  manner  to  the  lad, 
"  your  father  has  asked  me  to  give  you  some  advice,  which  may 
be  of  service  to  you  all  your  life.  Never  then  ask  who  wrote 
the  '  Letters  of  Junius,'  or  on  which  side  of  Whitehall  Charles  I. 
was  beheaded,  for  if  you  do  you  will  be  considered  a  bore,  and 
that  is  something  too  dreadful  for  you  at  your  tender  age  to 
understand."  Yet  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  that  great  wit,  these 
questions  have  never  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant. 

Undaunted  by  this  advice,  the  Canon  holds  it 
proved  that  the  King  was  executed  in  front,  in  the 
open  street,  and  inclines  to  the  view  that  the  execu- 
tion took  place  under  the  second  or  third  window  of 
the  banqueting-house,  facing  the  Horse  Guards. 
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THE  EUCHARISTIC  CONGRESS. 

A  Catholic  View. 
It  wouid  be  difificult  to  conceive  an  article  written 
in  a  more  generous,  charming,  and  at  the  same  time 
diplomatic  way  than  that  contributed  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Monsignor  Canon  Moyes  to  the  Ninetcmth 
Century  on  the  Eucharistic  Congress.  It  glows  with 
intense  religious  fervour,  so  intense  as  to  be  even 
magnanimous.  He  exults  in  the  fact  that  the 
September  Congress  has  echpsed  all  the  eighteen 
previous  Congresses  in  the  numljer  of  Prelates, 
Clergy  and  Faithfuls  united  in  homage  to  the 
Eucharist. 

THE    SPIRITUAL    GAIN. 

In  no  other  land  could  the  work  of  the  Congress 
have  been  carried  out  amid  a  more  courteous  and 
generous  expression  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public.  He  devoutly  counts  as  the  chief 
and  greatest  gain  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress  the 
interior  spiritual  good.  Multitudes  of  the  Catholic 
people  have  been  drawn  more  closely  to  Christ,  and 
stand  nearer  to  Him  to-day  as  the  Bread  of  their  Life. 
Never  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  in  this 
country  has  there  been  a  greater  outburst  of  love  and 
fervour  to  the  Master  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  This, 
the  writer  adds,  will  make  Catholics  better  citizens 
and  fill  them  with  a  more  abundant  spirit  of  charity 
and  loyalty  and  goodwill  towards  their  fellow-country- 
men. "The  heart  of  England  is  still  Christian  and 
religious,  and  Catholics  feel  they  can  trust  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  that  this  nation  is  never  likely  tc 
quarrel  with  them  because  they  practise  an  act  of 
their  religion." 

MR.    ASQUITH    OVERRULED    FOR    GOOD. 

The  writer  absolutely  denies  that  the  proposed 
procession  of  the  Host  had  been  organised  in  a 
spirit  of  ostentation  or  bravado,  or  with  a  view 
of  thrusting  sacred  mysteries  upon  the  attention  of 
a  Protestant  public.  The  reason  of  such  a  procession 
is  to  enable  the  multitudes  of  the  Faithful  to  take 
part  in  the  veneration  of  the  Host.  The  procession 
had  been  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  the  public 
thoroughfares,  and  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  an 
overflowing  Catholic  congregation. 

Mr.  Asquith's  intervention,  on  the  ground  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  being  against  the  law,  has  done 
good  service  in  pointing  out  a  blot  on  the  Statute 
Book  that  must  be  speedily  removed.  That  interven- 
tion seemed  to  be  psychologically  timed  so  as  to 
produce  the  maximum  effect  of  public  prominence. 
"'I'he  Prime  Minister  was  building  more  wisely  than 
he  knew  for  the  complete  success  of  the  Congress." 
The  gratifying  result  was  the  wild  enthusiasm  and 
frantic  cheering  of  the  thousands  that  greeted  the 
papal  representative. 

"  Those  who  witnessed  the  touching  scenes  of 
Catholic  fervour,"  says  the  writer,  "  will  have  more 


than  half  forgiven  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  silence  of  their 
hearts."  "  Litde  marvel  if  amid  such  impressions  we 
find  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  we  are 
forgetting  to  think  about  Mr.  Asquith." 


OUR  FORSAKEN  CHURCHES. 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  Quiver  Mr.  T,  W. 
Wilkinson  has  an  interesting  paper  on  Deserted  Sanc- 
tuaries, 

Our  fair  country,  he  reminds  us,  is  strewn  with 
abandoned  sanctuaries.  The  chapel  at  Lead  Hall, 
near  Tadcaster,  which  still  stands  solitary  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  is  a  tiny  structure,  eighteen  feet  long 
and  ten  feet  wide.  It  is  opened  for  public  worship 
only  twice  a  year,  and  local  report  runs  that  the  ser- 
vices are  in  commemoration  of  the  Lancastrians  and 
Yorkists  who  fell  at  Towton  on  Palm  Sunday,  1461. 
Lead  Chapel,  however,  was  built  long  before  the  rival 
Roses  met  on  Towton  field,  for  it  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  attached  to  Lead  Hall, 
now  in  ruins.  Another  domestic  chapel,  disused  all 
the  year  round,  is  that  at  Langley,  in  Shropshire.  It, 
too,  was  attached  to  the  Hall.  The  interior  of  this 
chapel  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  fine  oak  pews, 
which  remain  much  as  they  were  when  Puritan  wor- 
shippers used  them. 

Near  Tetsworth,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  another  deserted 
domestic  chapel,  a  relic  of  Rycote,  a  house  in  which 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  lodged,  and  in  which 
Charles  I.  resided  when,  in  1625,  Parliament  sat  at 
Oxford,  owing  to  the  plague  in  London.  A  Derby- 
shire deserted  sanctuary,  Padley  Chapel,  is  now  a 
barn. 

Norfolk  contains  a  number  of  forsaken  parish 
churches,  and  in  Dorset  also  there  are  a  good  many 
derelict  churches.  Even  rural  Warwickshire  and  the 
farming  areas  of  Nottinghamshire  contain  a  good 
many  deserted  parish  churches.  In  each  of  the  twin 
Hertfordshire  villages,  Ayot  St.  Peter  and  Ayot  St. 
Lawrence,  is  a  church  no  longer  used  for  public 
worship.  That  at  Ayot  St.  Peter  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  mortuary  chapel,  and  the  picturesque 
ivy-clad  ruin  of  Ayot  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  Perpen- 
dicular tower,  was  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Among  the  other  forlorn  churches 
described  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  may  be  mentioned  St. 
Mary-in-Arden  near  Market  Harborough,  Boughlon 
near  Northampton,  Flaunders  in  Buckinghamshire, 
Roehampton,  and  Dunwich. 


Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  have  published  a  shilling 
edition  of  The  Romance  of  the  Salvation  Army,  by  Miss 
Hulda  Friederichs,  in  which  she  tells  of  the  romance 
and  work  of  this  wonderful  organisation,  which  at  the 
time  of  writing  in  1907  was  established  in  fifty-three 
countries  and  colonies,  preached  its  gospel  in  thirty- 
three  languages,  and  has  this  year  gained  permission 
10  enter  Russia  and  carry  on  its  work  there. 
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ANGLO-GERMAN     RIVALRY. 

The  Mutual  Scare. 

Mr.  Harold  Spender,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  on  his  recent  visit  to  Germany,  writes  in  the 
Conti'7nporary  RtTinu  on  the  subject.  He  enforces 
the  danger  of  increasing  armaments,  and  the  spirit  of 
panic  which  invents  or  exaggerates  anything  that  may 
suggest  warlike  purposes.  It  was  stated  in  England 
that  the  number  of  workmen  at  Krupp's  works  had 
been  suddenly  and  substantially  increased.  On  inves- 
tigation this  proved  to  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
truth.  He  reports  that  the  belief  prevails  in  Germany 
that  her  Fleet  are  composed  in  the  older  part  of  little 
better  than  cofifin  ships,  and  an  enlarged  Fleet  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Mr.  Spender  also  ridicules  the 
deep  cunning  imputed  by  each  nation  to  the  other. 
He  says,  "  German  foreign  policy,  if  one  has  to 
criticise  it,  has  seemed  for  many  years  to  have  all  the 
faults  of  a  fitful  impulsiveness  more  like  the  spasms 
of  a  caged  tiger  than  the  deep  cunning  of  a  fox  at 
large." 

WHY    NOT    A    COMMERCIAL   TREATY? 

He  concludes  by  urging  : — 

The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  aftairs  is  to  show  that  Great 
Britain  is  as  ready  for  a  fair  understanding,  on  terms  honour- 
able to  both,  with  Germany  as  with  any  other  of  the  Powers 
with  whom  she  has  made  these  conventions.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  our  purposes  are  innocent  and  our  thoughts  blame- 
less. \Ye  know  that  King  and  Cabinet  in  this  country  are  only 
working  for  the  world's  peace.  We  know  that  the  German  idea 
of  an  unpremeditated  British  attack  on  Kiel  or  Stettin  is  as  foolish, 
as  baseless  as  the  British  mirage  of  German  spies  and  German 
schemes  for  invasion.  We  know  that  our  North  Sea  mancEuvres 
have  no  more  hostile  intent  against  Germany  than  the  recent 
German  military  manoeuvres  in  Alsace-Lorraine  against  France. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  our  own  good  intentions  ourselves. 
We  have  to  prove  them  to  our  neighbours.  Germany  will  still 
continue  to  believe  that  all  these  agreements  are  aimed  against 
her  unless  we  give  her  the  conclusive  reply  of  showing  ourselves 
willing  to  include  her  in  the  network,  and  to  crown  all  the  good 
work  of  the  last  ten  years  by  an  understanding  that  includes 
her. 

The  best  thing  of  all  would  be  that  this  understand- 
ing should  be  based  on  a  mutual  abatement  of 
armaments,  so  giving  the  world  a  new  lead  along  the 
road  of  peace.  But  if  this  great  deed  is  too  great, 
why  not  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France  in  i860,  when  the  war  spirit  was 
very  high  ? 

Perfidious  Germany  ! 

Dr.  Dillon  in  the  Contemporary  laments  that 
"  Germany's  fitful  foreign  poHcy,  as  well  as  the 
unwonted  methods  by  which  she  strives  to  realise  it, 
have  for  the  past  few  years  proved  a  continual  source 
of  uneasiness  to  the  other  Powers,  and  occasionally  a 
grave  danger  to  the  world's  peace."  The  action  of 
Germany  in  stealing  a  march  on  France  in  the  recog- 
nition of  Mulai  Hafid  leads  Dr.  Dillon  to  say  : — 

A  school-boy  who  should  act  in  an  analoijoiis  way  would,  in 
England  at  least,  be  severely  punished,  perhaps  obliged  to  quit 


the  school.     A  lawyer,  a  professor,  a  merchant,  who  should 
treat  his  colleagues  thus,  would  be  boycotted. 

Perfidious — Fudge  ! 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  in  the  Empire  RrAnv,  finds  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  Kaiser's 
expression  of  his  confidence  in  and  desire  for  the 
maintenance  of  European  peace  and  the  subsequent 
declaration  of  the  German  Government  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  French  occupation  is  neither  in  the 
interest  of  Morocco  nor  of  European  peace.  He 
thinks  that  the  outcry  raised  in  France  and  repeated 
in  England  at  the  recent  visit  of  the  German  Consul- 
General  to  Fez,  as  a  breach  of  good  faith  is  even 
more  irrational. 

The  Copenhagen  Nightm.\re. 

"  A  Naval  Understanding  with  Germany  "  is  the 
title  given  by  "  Excubitor "  to  a  trenchant  paper  in 
the  ForUii^^^htly  RevieuK  He  quotes  the  Economisfs 
belief  that  there  are  grounds  for  hope  of  a  naval 
accommodation.  But  he  declares  that  Germany 
cannot,  without  a  rescissory  Act,  go  back  on  the 
Navy  Act  passed  last  spring.  This  naval  expansion, 
marked  by  the  Navy  Acts  of  1900,  1906,  1908,  is  due 
to  the  bogey  that  Great  Britain  will  react  Copenhagen 
at  Kiel,  and  destroy  the  Germany  Navy  out  of  hand. 
"  Excubitor "  pertinently  asks.  Why  does  England 
wait  ?  Every  year  that  passes  makes  the  coup  more 
impossible.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  "  the  idea 
has  never  entered  the  brain  of  a  British  statesman." 
It  is  a  bogey  wilfully  invented  against  all  the  teach- 
ings of  Anglo-German  relations.  It  was  wilfully 
invented  because  the  naval  agitation  in  Germany, 
when  carried  on  with  truthfulness  and  clean  hands, 
failed  to  enlist  support.  But  it  swept  the  German 
people  into  the  net. 

W'ANTED — ^6,000,000    A    YEAR    MORE. 

The  only  thing  that  remains  for  us  to  do,  says 
"  Excubitor,"  is  to  maintain  British  naval  power.  At 
present  the  personnel  of  the  Fleet  is  above  the  two- 
power  standard,  and  he  anticipates  no  considerable 
expansion  in  the  expenditure  on  the  personnel.  To 
maintain  over  against  the  German  programme  a  two 
to  one  standard  against  Germany  would  cost 
i3?y  millions  a  year  for  six  years.  The  three-to-two- 
against-Germany  standard  would  cost  slightly  over 
ten  millions  a  year  for  six  years.  The  writer  is  quite 
sure  that  the  three-to-two  standard  is  not  satisfactory. 
Thirteen  and  a  half  millions  a  year  is  six  millions 
more  than  was  voted  this  year,  and  would  raise  the 
Estimates  in  the  six  years  to  38  millions.  "  This  is  a 
lower  aggregate  outlay  on  the  Fleet  than  in  1904. 
We  paid  the  bill  then."  When  the  four-year  bill 
(with  a  six-year  finance  scheme)  expires,  German 
naval  expenditure  on  armoured  ships,  according  to 
the  Act,  will  decrease  by  one-half;  and  so  will  ours. 
This  financial  demand  involves  the  Government  in 
difficulties : — 

The  Old  Age  Pension  scheme  will  cost  seven  millions  in  the 
coming  year,  and  will  eventually  entail  a  much  larger  outlay. 
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Additional  expenditure  has  already  been  promised  in  other 
directions,  and,  with  trade  falling,  the  main  hope  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  is  a  raid  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  as 
already  foreshadowed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  fresh  taxation, 
or  a  loan. 

The  Kaiser  Confidential  on  England. 
Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  discusses  German  policy  in  Morocco,  which 
he  says  might  have  been  devised  to  secure  the 
position  of  comparative  isolation  among  the  Powers 
which  Germany  now  occupies.  In  the  course  of  it 
occurs  the  following  paragraph  : — 

M.  Victor  Berard,  in  his  interesting  little  book,  "  L' Affaire 
Marocaine,"  tells  us  that  during  the  ten  years  he  has  been 
professor  at  the  Naval  College  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  his 
former  pupils  of  difterent  naval  rank  have  informed  him  of  the 
phrases  that  have  fallen  from  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor  in 
conversations  with  them,  not  confidentially,  but  often  in  a  loud 
tone  and  accompanied  by  vehement  gestures.  Wilhelm  II. 
continually  insists  when  he  meets  Frenchmen  of  distinction, 
naval,  military  or  civil,  on  the  necessity  for  a  Franco-German 
entente.  He  is  always  silent  as  to  what  concessions  Germany  is 
ready  to  make  for  that  purpose.  But  the  theme  of  his  conversa- 
tion is  nearly  always  a  crusade  against  England,  and  his  desire 
to  combine  the  whole  of  Europe  against  her,  sa  haine  de 
PAfigleterre  eclatant  presque  niatgr^  ltd  dans  ses  mo/ndre  mots. 
Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  authority  of  M.  Berard,  and 
the  confirmation  I  have  had  of  his  testimony  from  leading  men 
of  various  nations,  I  think  the  Kaiser  is  rather  a  restraining 
force  against  Anglophobism  in  Germany. 


of  "just  keeping  ahead  of  Germany,"  which  is  understood  to 
commend  itself  to  the  ruck  of  the  Cabinet.  Show  the  Germans 
that  they  have  been  misled  as  regards  British  grit,  British 
patriotism,  and  British  wealth,  and  there  is  a  fair  chance  that 
they  will  act  accordingly. 


TWO   KEELS   FOR  ONE. 

The  Indispensable  Condition  of  Peace. 

The  Natiotial  Reinew  publishes  a  short  article  by 
"  Ignotus,"  entitled  "  The  Key  to  European  Peace." 
He  says  : — 

The  present  position  as  between  England  and  Germany  may 
be  summed  up  thus  :  Peace  depends  first  and  foremost  on  the 
incontestable  superiority  of  the  British  Navy.  And  the  incon- 
testable superiority  of  the  British  Navy  depends  on  three 
points — (l)  the  laying  down  of  two  keels  in  each  class  of  ship 
for  the  German  one  ;  (2)  the  correct  disposition  of  those  keels 
when  completed  and  commissioned  ;  and  (3)  sound  strategy  at 
headquarters. 

Had  the  British  Government  in  1907  replied  to  the  German 
Navy  Act  of  1906,  increasing  the  German  fleet,  by  correspond- 
ing augmentations  of  the  British  naval  forces,  the  death-blow 
might  have  been  dealt  to  German  naval  projects  for  the  present 
generation.  Had  England  replied  in  the  present  year  to  the 
Act  of  1908  by  voting  inexorably  two  keels  to  the  German  one, 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  German  nation  would  have  aban- 
doned its  efforts.  But  the  two  opportunities  have  been  lost, 
and  now  there  lies  before  England  a  desperate,  prolonged  and 
inordinately  costly  struggle  to  hold  her  own  at  sea.  Only  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  British  force  can  now  maintain 
the  peace. 

The  Editor  of  the  National  makes  an  urgent  appeal 
to  Mr.  Asquith  to  realise  his  duty  in  this  matter : — 

The  British  Premier  carries  a  heavy  load  of  responsibility. 
Should  he  fail  at  this  crisis  and  surrender  to  the  minimisers,  if 
he  is  content  to  "  save  face"  by  going  10  or  20  per  cent,  better 
than  Germany,  thereby  goading  her  to  further  exertions,  then 
no  human  power  can  avert  an  Anglo-German  war,  of  which 
Mr.  Asquith  will  for  all  time  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  authors. 
The  only  course  open  to  Ministers  if  they  appreciate  the  present 
situation,  and  are  conscious  of  their  duty  towards  England  and 
of  their  obligations  towards  Europe,  who  relies  upon  us  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  is  the  one  here  suggested,  which  in  the 
long  run  would  be  infinitely  cheaper  than  the  pinchbeck'policy 


PRUSSIAN      FINANCE. 
The  State  Railways. 

In  the  first  September  number  of  the  Revue  de 
Paris  there  is  an  article  by  Pierre  Comert,  on  the 
State  Railways  of  Prussia. 

How  has  Prussia  utilised  the  enormous  profits 
derived  from  the  railways  ?  It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  the  Prussian  railways  were  purchased  by  the 
State,  and  the  writer  thus  explains  the  uses  to  which 
the  profits  are  put.  In  the  first  place,  a  small  sum  is 
set  aside  for  the  slow  liquidation  of  the  railway  debt ; 
a  second  and  much  larger  sum  is  used  to  cover  the 
cost  of  administration,  to  form  a  reserve  fund,  and  to 
provide  pensions  for  the  employes  and  their  widows, 
etc. ;  and  a  third  sum  is  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt  and  to  the 
liquidation  of  that  debt.  When  these  three  sums 
have  been  deducted  there  remains  annually  a  sum  of 
5  to  6^-  millions  sterling,  or  a  total  of  103:^  millions 
for  the  years  1882  to  1903,  and  the  chief  purposes  to 
which  this  money  has  been  devoted  are  increase  of 
the  salaries  of  officials,  the  building  of  schools, 
museums,  etc. 

end  of  the  golden  age. 

Thus  the  railways  have  enabled  the  Prussian 
Ministers  to  accomplish  many  important  reforms 
without  being  under  the  necessity  of  creating  new 
taxes,  and  for  twenty  years  at  least  the  Prussian 
Budget  has  lived  in  what  might  be  called  a  golden 
age.  But,  concludes  the  writer,  the  revenue  from  the 
railways  does  not  continue  to  grow  indefinitely.. 
As  with  many  industrial  enterprises,  the  profits 
remain  annually  much  the  same,  whereas  the  Prus- 
sian Budget,  like  that  of  other  modern  States,  con- 
tinues to  increase  with  each  year,  and  the  idyllic 
period  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  is  over.  A  new 
economic  era  is  about  to  begin  in  Prussia,  and  the 
Government  must  have  recourse  to  new  taxes. 
Enormous  expenditure  requires  new  sacrifices,  and 
the  wealthy  classes  will  have  to  bear  a  large  share  of 
the  burden.  Will  they  accept  it  with  the  feeling  that 
their  wealth  implies  heavier  duties  ?  Or  will  it  require 
a  majority  in  a  reformed  and  more  democratic 
Landtag  to  impose  an  extra  tax  on  them  ? 


The  alleged  fallacies  in  Mill's  "  Utilitarianism"  are 
discussed  by  Professor  James  Seth  in  the  Philosophical 
Reinew.  He  contends  that  Mill  was  not  really  guilty 
of  these  fallacies.  They  have  been  imputed  to  him 
because  he  was  writing  as  a  social  reformer  rather 
than  as  a  philosopher.  He  argues  that  Mill  was  only 
concerned  to  prove  that  pleasuie  is  not  merely  a 
constant  but  a  determining  element  in  desire  and 
choice. 
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MR.  ROCKEFELLER  ON  HIMSELF. 

The  World's  Work  contains  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
introductory  article  to  his  "  Random  Reminiscences 
of  Men  and  Events."  He  finds  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  misrepresented,  and  he  wishes  to 
supply  some  first-hand  facts  for  its  final  estimate. 

SELF    AND    PARTNERS. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  that  he  forced  the  men  who 
became  his  partners  to  join  with  him,  he  replies  that 
he  would  not  have  been  so  shortsighted.  The  power 
and  efficiency  of  the  organisation  is,  he  considers,  the 
best  proof  of  the  loyal  harmony  with  fair  dealing 
which  have  been  observed  amongst  the  partners  who 
have  been  his  lifelong  companions.  The  daily  lunch 
shared  in  common  by  the  officers  of  the  company  and 
heads  of  departments  he  regards  as  a  proof  of  their 
friendship.  Would  people  forced  into  partnership 
seek  each  other's  companionship  in  this  way? 

THE    CONSUMER    BENEFITED. 

The  consumer,  he  maintains,  has  benefited  also 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  He  has  received 
petroleum  at  prices  which  have  decreased  as  the 
efficiency  of  the  business  was  built  up.  Its  principle 
of  selling  direct  to  the  user  was  not  a  ruthless  quest 
after  the  trade  of  its  competitors,  or  an  attempt  to 
ruin  it  by  cutting  prices  or  instituting  a  spy  system. 
Every  week  in  the  year,  he  proudly  says,  for  many,  many 
years,  this  concern  has  brought  into  America  more 
than  a  million  dollars  of  gold  (;^2oo,ooo),  all  from 
the  products  produced  by  American  labour.  Yet  at 
the  beginning  it  was  regarded  as  a  most  adventurous 
and  risky  concern.  A  distinguished  friend  of  his 
tried  forty  years  ago  to  dissuade  him  from  his  "  worse 
than  folly."  But  Mr.  Rockefeller  stuck  to  it,  and 
though  at  first  "  we  frequently  had  to  take  stock  to 
keep  from  going  begging,"  yet  in  the  end  his  con- 
fidence had  been  justified. 

WORKPEOPLE    KEPT    ON    IN    BAD    TIMES. 

He  next  treats  of  the  relation  of  the  company  to 
its  workpeople.     He  says  : — 

The  60,000  men  who  are  at  work  constantly  in  the  service  of 
the  company  are  kept  busy  year  in  and  year  out.  The  past  year 
has  been  a  time  of  great  contraction,  but  the  Standard  has  gone 
on  with  its  plans  unchecked,  and  the  new  works  and  buildings 
have  not  been  delayed  on  account  of  lack  of  capital  or  fear  of 
bad  times.  It  pays  its  workmen  well,  it  cares  lor  them  when 
sick,  and  pensions  them  when  old.  It  has  never  had  any 
important  strikes,  and  if  there  is  any  better  function  of  business 
management  than  giving  profitable  work  to  employes  year  after 
year,  in  good  times  and  bad,  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

He  exults  in  the  fact  that  the  oil  company  has  never 
been  "  watered." 

MORE    DOLLARS    TO    AMERICA  ! 

"  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  people  say  that  this 
company  has  crushed  out  its  competitors.  Only  the 
uninformed  could  make  such  an  assertion."  Cer- 
tainly he  admits  that  "  the  Standard  is  always  fighting 
to  sell  the  American  product  against  the  oil  produced 
from  the  great  fields  of  Russia,  which  struggles  for  the 
trade  of  Europe,  and  the  Burma  oil  which  largely 
affects    the  Indian    market."      In    many    lands    they 


taught  the  people— the  Chinese^  for  example — to  burn 
oil  by  making  lamps  for  them.  But  every  success  in 
a  foreign  land  meant  dollars  brought  to  America. 
Speaking  of  industrial  combinations,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
adheres  to  what  he  has  formerly  advocated- — Federal 
legislation  to  create  and  regulate  corporations,  or 
State  legislation  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  to 
encourage,  to  supervise,  but  not  to  hamper  combined 
industries, 

"l    AM    NATURALLY    AN    OPTIMIST." 

The  old  man  is  as  sanguine  as  a  youth  as  to  the 
effect  of  these  corporations  on  individual  enterprise. 
He  says : — 

The  great  economic  era  we  are  entering  will  give  splendid 
opportunity  to  the  young  man  of  the  future.  One  often  hears 
the  men  of  this  new  generation  say  that  they  do  not  have  the 
chances  that  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had.  Our  comforts 
and  opportunities  are  multiplied  a  thousandfold.  The  resources 
of  our  great  land  are  now  actually  opening  up  and  are  scarcely 
touched  ;  our  home  markets  are  vast,  and  we  have  just  begun 
to  think  of  the  foreign  peoples  we  can  serve — the  people  who 
are  years  behind  us  in  civilisation.  In  the  Kast  a  cjuarter  of 
the  human  race  is  just  awakening.  The  men  of  this  generation 
are  entering  into  a  heritage  which  makes  their  fathers'  lives 
look  poverty-stricken  by  comparison.  I  am  naturally  an 
optimist,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  statement  of  what  our 
people  will  accomplish  in  the  future,  I  am  unable  to  express 
myself  with  sufficient  enthusiasm. 

A   GOOD   WORD    FOR   AMERICAN    BUSINESS    MEN. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  resents  the  charge  brought  against 
American  business  men  of  excessive  greed.  He 
says  : — 

It  is  by  no  means  for  money  alone  that  these  active-minded 
men  labour — they  are  engaged  in  a  fascinating  occupation.  The 
zest  of  the  work  is  maintained  by  something  better  than  the 
mere  accumulation  of  money,  and,  as  I  think  I  have  said  else- 
where, the  standards  of  business  are  high  and  are  getting  better 
all  the  time. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  a  lifetime  of  accumulation 
has  left  the  old  man's  heart  so  full  of  optimism. 

The  sketch  is  accompanied  with  portraits  of  the 
rich  man  at  the  various  staaies  of  his  career. 


Recollections  of  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

The  April  Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  contains  the  first  part  of  "  Personal  Recollec- 
tions of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  by  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Clarke,  his  missionary  next-door  neighbour. 
The  most  amusing  incident  is  that  which  records 
how  Mrs.  Clarke  wigged  "  R.  L.  S."  for  joining  in  a 
paper-chase  on  Sunday.  Stevenson  tried  to  defend 
himself;  but  the  missionary's  wife  replied  : — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  easily  silence  me  in  argument, 
but  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  attempt  any 
justification.  You  know  quite  well  that  you  did  wrong. 
What  would  Samoa  be  like  without  a  Sabbath  ?  Have  you 
no  thought  of  the  effect  of  your  conduct  upon  the  natives,  who 
regard  you  as  a  Christian  man  ?  And  do  you  think  you  have 
set  a  dignified  example  to  the  young  Englishmen  and  Germans, 
many  of  them  only  just  freed  from  the  restraints  of  home  ?  " 

Stevenson  begged  to  be  forgiven,  confessing  his 
fault.  Mrs.  Clarke  insisted  upon  his  publicly  ex- 
pressing, first  to  the  Germans  and  then  to  the  British, 
that  "  we  all  did  wrong,  and  we  shall  not  so  trans- 
gress again." 
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WINSTON  CHURCHILL  :  WHAT  HE  IS  AND  MAY  BE. 
By  p.  W.  Wilson,  M.P. 

There  is,  in  the  Yoiin^^  Man  for  October,  a 
peculiarly  well-balanced  character-study  of  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  P.  W'. 
Wilson,  M.P.,  who  sums  up  the  career  of  the  brilliant 
young  statesman  who  presides  over  the  Board  of 
Trade,  shows  how  far  he  had  travelled  by  the  date 
of  his  marriage,  and  speculates  as  to  his  future. 
Some  isolated  sentences  selected  from  this  article  are 
by  no  means  without  interest : — 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  at  any  point  in  Lord  Randolph's 
meteoric  rise  to  power  his  prospect  of  supreme  influence  was 
really  as  good  as  that  which  his  son  has  quickly  carved  for 
himself. 

Mr.  Churchill's  behaviour  towards  his  fellow-creatures  has 
always  been  erratic.  His  table  talk  may  be  on  occasions 
boisterously  brilliant ;  at  other  times  he  will  appear  aloof, 
preoccupied,  distrait.  His  tact,  when  it  occurs  to  him  to  be 
tactful,  can  be  perfect,  but  so  busy  a  brain  has  been  known  to 
think  of  other  matters. 

While  he  imprinted  his  name  indelibly  on  the  chequered 
annals  of  South  Africa,  he  oftended  the  merchant  princes  of 
North- West  Manchester  who  preferred  the  flatteries  and 
diplomacy  of  a  smaller  man. 

He  is  a  vivid  and  spacious  writer,  devoted  to  the  literary  craft 
and  completely  at  ease  when  he  can  claim  four  clear  hours  in 
which  to  work  upon  clean  foolscap.  The  effect  of  this  habit 
upon  his  oratory  is  at  times  almost  too  evident.  Phrasemaking 
is  a  delicious  and  perilous  pastime. 

He  likes  to  escape  from  detail  and  lay  down  fundamental 
principles.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  its  mass  of  technical  activities,  is  precisely 
Mr.  Churchill's  proper  department. 

Mr.  Churchill's  voice  is  clear  rather  than  winning  ;  his 
manner  would  be  improved  if  there  were  more  repose,  and  his 
success  on  the  platform  is  due  to  sheer  industry,  not  to  presence 
or  to  the  kind  of  personal  magnetism  which  has  atoned  for  so 
many  of  Lord  Rosebery's  blunders. 

He  was  not  born  to  this  creed,  but  has  arrived  at  it  by  hard, 
progressive  thinking.  He  expounds  his  faith  with  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  a  convert. 

He  is,  if  you  like,  a  buccaneer  by  temperament,  but  as  yet 
he  has  aimed  at  seizing  no  spoils  which  are  not  by  their  nature 
distributable  among  the  poor. 

He  has  in  full  measure  the  artist's  yearning  for  praise,  but 
then,  he  confesses  it.  About  his  own  more  human  qualities  he 
entertains  no  illusions.  If  he  plays  for  the  highest  stakes  that 
life  has  to  ofl'er,  he  is  constant  in  his  acknowledgment  that  this 
scene  and  these  plots  are  not  the  end,  that  the  greatest  of  us 
are  acting  upon  a  small  and  transient  stage. 

And  what  of  the  future  ?  It  is  impossible  to  forecast 
that,  but  Mr.  Wilson  is  of  opinion  that — 

If  he  continues  to  rely  upon  democratic  forces,  if,  possessing 
his  soul  in  patience,  he  still  appeals  to  what  is  worthy  in 
citizenship,  time,  which  is  his  advantage,  will  mark  for  him  an 
even  loftier  responsibility.  For  the  old  century  has  passed 
away ;  men's  faces  are  set  towards  change.  The  relations 
between  East  and  West,  between  Great  Britain,  her  Colonies 
and  the  United  States,  between  Capital,  Labour,  and  the 
Exchequer,  between  Kings,  Parliaments  and  Peoples,  are  all 
drifting  toward  revision.  In  every  such  transition  there  arise 
emergencies.  In  every  such  emergency  the  nation  turns  from 
formulas  to  men.  This  being  the  prospect,  these  the  uncer- 
tainties that  confront  our  race,  I  question  whether  there  lies  on 
any  subject  of  the  King  a  nobler  obligation  to  himself  and  his 
country  than  that  which  Providence  has  designed  for  the  subject 
of  this  brief  appreciation. 


ESKIMO  ETHICS. 

ViLHjALMR  Stefansson  describes  in  Harper's  the 
home  life  of  the  Eskimo.  He  tells  much  that  is 
most  interesting.  The  entrance  passage  into  tht 
Eskimo  house  is  excavated,  the  door  to  the  house  is 
a  hole  in  the  floor.  The  Eskimo  discovered  that 
cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm,  and  will  not  rise  from 
below  up  into  a  warm  room.  Accordingly  the  door 
is  left  open  day  and  night.  "  Lying  on  the  floor 
beside  the  opening  one  can  reach  with  his  fingers 
down  to  zero  temperature,  while  one's  shoulder  is  in 
the  comfortable  warmth  of  the  house."  Few  people, 
he  says,  are  so  fond  of  singing  as  the  Eskimos, 
monotonous  chanting  as  it  may  seem  to  us  to  be. 
The  Eskimo  babies  are  seldom  weaned  till  they  are 
four  or  five  years  old,  but  are  taught  to  chew  tobacco 
and  to  swallow  the  juice  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  twelve  months.  Before  whites  came  to  North 
America  they  seem  to  have  received  their  tobacco 
from  Siberia  across  Bering  Strait  by  prehistoric 
routes.  The  customs,  practically  universal  with  both 
sexes,  of  inhaling  tobacco  smoke  and  swallowing  the 
juice  of  tobacco,  seem  to  be  of  no  recent  growth. 
No  conspicuous  evil  results  of  either  practice  are 
readily  apparent. 

The  sexes  are  absolutely  equal,  marriages  are  per- 
fectly free,  and  separation  is  equally  free.  Hence 
a  permanent  union  of  uncongenial  persons  is  well- 
nigh  inconceivable.  The  writer  never  heard  an 
unpleasant  word  between  a  man  and  his  wife.  They 
have  given  up  blood  revenge  and  perpetual  feud  and 
even  putting  murderers  to  death,  because  epidemics 
had  reduced  the  population  so  much  that  the  people 
began  to  talk  and  say,  "  We  must  not  fight  amongst 
ourselves  any  longer ;  we  are  too  few." 

WHAT    MAKES    A    CHIEF  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  their  life  is 
to  be  found  in  what  constitutes  a  chief: — 

One  day  as  Ovayuak  and  I  sat  on  our  snow  blocks  with  backs 
to  the  wind,  fishing,  I  asked  him  why  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  huge  pile  already  stored  away — more  than  our  family  of 
twenty -two  could  eat  in  two  years.  He  then  told  me  that  he 
was  a  chief.  And  why,  did  I  suppose,  was  he  a  chief?  Or, 
now  that  he  was  a  chief,  did  I  suppose  he  would  continue 
being  a  chief  if  he  were  lazy  ?  We  had  plenty  of  fish  for 
ourselves  there  at  Tuktuyaktok,  but  who  could  tell  if  the 
people  who  had  gone  inland  after  reindeer  might  not  return  any 
day  with  em[)ty  sleds,  or  possibly  with  no  sleds,  carrying  their 
children  on  their  backs  because  the  dogs  were  dead  of  starva- 
tion ? 

No  man  who  wants  to  be  called  a  good  man  stops  fishing 
when  he  has  just  enough  for  his  own  household.  Seeing 
Ovayuak  is  a  chief,  how  can  there  ever  be  too  much  fish  on  his 
fish  platforms? 

Thus  it  seems  that  he  who  gives  to  the  needy  all  he  has  is  as 
great  a  figure  in  the  life  of  the  heathen  Eskimo  as  he  is  in  the 
sermons  of  the  Christian  white.  Among  the  Eskimo  a  man  is 
"  chief "  not  by  formal  election,  but  through  the  consensus  of 
public  opinion,  much  as  certain  men  of  breadth  and  integrity 
have  influence  among  us. 

Here  is  a  hint  for  our  captains  of  industry  this 
winter,  when  so  many  thousands  of  unemployed  are 
about. 
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LORD  MILNER  ON  THE  VALUE  OF  PREFERENCE. 

In  the  Ninchrtiih  Century — and  After  Lord  Milner 
replies  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  which 
endeavoured  to  make  out  that  preference  accorded  in 
the  Canadian  tariff  to  goods  of  British  origin  was  of 
little  or  no  value.  With  the  mere  reply  we  have  here 
no  concern,  but  Lord  Milner  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  amount  of  Canada's  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  declined  for  about  fifteen  years  preceding 
the  grant  of  preference,  but  has  greatly  increased  since 

FROM    DECLINE    TO    RISE. 

He  takes  twelve  main  classes  of  articles  with 
which  we  are  in  active  competition  with  foreign 
countries,  and  says  : — 

It  is  true  that  between  iSgS  and  1906  dutiable  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  above  twelve  classes  increased 
by  22,470,000  dols.,  or  135  per  cent.,  while  from  the  United 
States  the  increase  was  22,490,000  dols.,  or  144  per  cent.  ;  but 
in  the  previous  eight  years  tlie  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom had  steadily  and  largely  declined  by  8,  iSo.ooo  dols.,  or 
33  per  cent.,  while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  had 
increased  by  7,470,000  dols.,  or  91  per  cent.  It  may  be  that 
the  larger  increase  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  was  achieved 
"in  face  of  the  preference  :"  but  that  in  this  same  period  the 
British  trade  showed  any  increase  at  all,  or  that  the  United 
States  increase  was  not  even  much  greater  than  it  proved,  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  the  preference. 
GAIN    WITH    PREFERENCE. 

A  more  minute  investigation,  he  says,  will  prove — 
that  in  practically  every  case  the  change  in  the  course  of 
British  trade  took  place  in  1897,  when  British  imports  first 
received  a  preference  over  the  United  States,  and  to  an  even 
more  marked  extent  in  1900,  when  the  preference  was  appreci- 
ably enlarged  and  was  in  operation  against  all  foreign  countries. 
It  appears  to  me  that  demonstration  can  go  no  further.  Is 
tliere  any  possibility  of  ignoring  the  significance  of  these  figures  ? 
The  date  of  the  grant  of  preference  marks  a  clear  turning-point 
in  the  competition  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  foreign 
countries.  Where,  before  preference,  we  were  decidedly  losing 
ground,  we  have,  since  preference,  been  as  decidedly  gaining  it. 
Let  those  who  belittle  preference  produce  some  other  cause 
which  can  account  for  the  change. 

WHEN    PREFERENCE    CAN    AND    CANNOT    HELP. 

In  conclusion,  he  states  his  general  position  with 
regard  to  Preference  : — • 

When  British  goods  are  competing  with  foreign  goods  in 
any  part  of  the  Empire  on  more  or  less  equal  terms,  even  a 
moderate  preference  on  British  goods  will  turn  the  scale  in  their 
favour.  Where  they  are  competing  at  a  slight  but  decided 
disadvantage  preference  can  neutralise  that  disadvantage.  But 
where  the  disadvantage  is  very  great,  owing  to  distance  or 
other  natural  causes  of  a  preponderating  character,  or  even  to 
the  settled  habits  or  customs  of  the  importing  community,  no 
preference  that  I  either  expect  or  desire  to  see  imposed  can 
wholly  counteract  that  disadvantage,  though  it  may  certainly 
mitigate  it.  In  other  words,  preference  cannot  work  miracles. 
But  it  can  and  does  exercise  so  great  an  influence  on  the  course 
of  trade  that  it  is  well  worth  making  some  effort,  and  even 
some  sacrifice,  in  order  to  maintain  and  extend  it.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  all  fair-minded  Free  Importers  may  be 
reasonably  asked  to  admit  this,  as  some  of  them,  including  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  have  admitted  it. 


TARIFF    VERSUS    FREE     TRADE. 

An  American  Testimony. 

Mr.  L.  F.  C.  Garvin,  formerly  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  writes  in  the  North  American  Ra'ieru  on 
Labour  and  the  Tariff.  He  begins  by  saying  that  the 
labourer  gets  less  than  half  of  the  real  wages  which 
are  his  due.  He  shows  the  effect  of  tariff  on  wages 
in  the  following  propositions  : — 

1.  Wages  were  always  higlier  in  this  country  than  in  Europe 
or  Asia,  and  relatively  much  more  so  before  we  had  any  tariff 
at  all.  The  original  argument  for  a  tariff  was  that  wages  in  this 
country  were  too  high. 

2.  Wages  are  much  higher  in  "free  trade  "  England  than  in 
Germany,  P'rance,  and  the  other  tariff-ridden  countries  of 
Europe. 

3.  Wages  are  higher  in  the  factories  of  Great  Britain  than  in 
those  of  our  Southern  .States,  notwithstanding  our  tariff. 

4.  Most  of  the  industries  which  New  England  has  lost  have 
gone  West  where  money  wages  were  and  are  higher.  High 
money  wages  mean  cheap  production  ;  low  wages,  as  a  rule, 
mean  costly  production. 

Hence  it  follows,  without  any  question,  that  the  sure  result 
of  our  tariff  has  been,  and  now  is,  to  cut  down  the  money  wages 
paid  to  labourers  in  the  United  States. 

He  adds  later  that  "  real  wages  are  somewhat  higher 
in  England  than  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  A  labourer  in  England  can  make  a  bare 
living  by  working  205  days,  while  here  he  must  work 
225  days,  and  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  even 
more  days."  Mr.  Garvin  believes  in  the  imposition 
of  all  taxes  upon  land,  but  he  urges  that  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  tariff. 


! BLACK  OR  WHITE: 

Which  Shall  South  Africa  Be? 

This  "  vital  problem  "  is  discussed  in  the  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Erde^v  by  Major  A.  G.  Leonard.  He 
reckons  the  present  population  at  five  millions,  of 
which  less  than  a  million  are  whites.  He  thinks  it 
safe  to  predict  that  the  native  population  will  quadruple 
or  quintuple  itself  in  half  a  century.  Within  a 
hundred  years  it  will  have  increased  to  over  thirty 
millions.  Possibly  then  it  will  be  ten  blacks  to  one 
white.  Add  to  these  a  century  hence  the  two  hundred 
million  blacks  in  the  rest  of  Africa,  most  of  whom 
will  have  possibly  become  Mohammedan.  The 
writer  insists  that  the  encroachment  of  Europeans  on 
native  territories,  or  anything  that  would  lead  to 
ricial  assimilation,  should  be  put  a  stop  to  once  and 
for  all.  If  our  statesmen  "  attempt  to  Europeanise 
and  Christianise  the  African,  they  will,  instead  of 
humanising  and  nationalising  him,  make  a  paradoxical 
hybrid  of  him."  They  will'  make  a  still  greater 
enemy  of  him  than  if  they  "  educated  him  in  a 
legitimate  and  natural  manner."  "  In  plain  English, 
they  will  cut  their  own  throats."  What  "  the 
legitimate  and  natural  manner "  is  the  writer  does 
not  make  clear. 
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WHAT    TWO    STATESMEN'S    TEMPER 

Cost  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy's  reminiscences  under  the 
quaint  title  of  "  Sixty  Years  in  the  Wilderness  "  are 
continued  in  Cornhill  for  October.  After  Mr.  Glad- 
stone plunged  for  Home  Rule,  of  the  ninety-three 
Liberal  Unionists  fifty-five  were  followers  of  Chamber- 
lain, thirty-eight  of  Hartington.  To  recapture  the 
fifty-five  Mr.  Gladstone  employed  Mr.  Labouchere  as 
an  intermediary  between  himself  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. Mr.  Lucy  now  publishes  a  letter  sent  him  by 
Mr.  Labouchere  of  date  April  5th,  1898,  in  which  he 
writes,  "  Dear  Lucy — -This  is  for  you  when  a  hundred 
years  hence  you  publish  memoirs  of  these  times." 

"  both  got  cross." 

In  Mr.  Labouchere's  words,  "  there  were  two 
negotiations  with  Joe."     The  first  was  this  : — 

Gladstone  agreed  to  draw  up  two  clauses,  one  letting  the 
Irish  M.P.'s  sit  on  Imperial  matters,  the  other  dealing  with 
finance  of  an  Imperial  character.  This  was  agreed  to  at  Down- 
ing Street  by  him  and  his  colleagues.  I  went  to  Joe.  After 
some  demur  he  agreed,  and  I  went  back  to  Downing  Street 
with  the  agreement  written  by  me  and  dictated  by  him.  Then 
I  left  London.  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  On  my  returning 
I  found  a  man  with  a  note  from  Joe.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
deceived,  that  Gladstone  was  backing  out,  for  he  had  told  a 
Pressman  on  Saturday  evening  that  he  had  yielded  on  nothing. 
I  sent  for  Arnold  Morley.  This  had  happened.  Joe  had  at 
once  sent  round  a  telegram  with  the  words  "Absolute  sur- 
render." One  he  had  sent  to  O'Shea,  who  showed  it  to  Parnell, 
and  thus  it  came  to  Gladstone.  But  Parnell  had  been  consulted, 
and  therefore  merely  sent  it  to  show  what  a  rascal  Joe  was. 
Gladstone  made  the  observation  to  the  Pressman  as  a  reply  to 
Joe,  being  cross.  He  was  at  Glyn's  house  at  Sheen,  and  we 
sent  a  man  on  horseback  to  find  out  what  I  was  to  say  to  Joe. 
The  reply  was  that  it  was  true  he  had  agreed  to  the  two  altera- 
tions ;  that  he  certainly  would  draw  up  the  first  amendment 
himself,  but  that  as  he  had  not  made  out  the  second,  how  could 
he  say  that  he  could  draw  it  up  ?  But  if  Joe  would,  he  had  no 
douin  that  he  (G.)  would  accept  it.  I  went  with  this  to  Joe. 
He  said  that  it  was  a  shirk,  and  that  G.  meant  to  say  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  amendment.  Both  got  cross,  and  the 
arrangement  lapsed.  Joe  was  foolish  in  sending  the  telegram, 
but  I  always  thought  that  G.  was  most  in  fault.  He  did  so 
hate  Joe. 

"  Both  got  cross."  In  these  three  words,  appa- 
rently, we  have  the  secret  of  the  great  national 
disaster. 

"would  not  admit." 

But  even  this  might  have  been  remedied.  Mr. 
Labouchere  wrote  : — 

When  later  on  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Party  at  the  F.O., 
Joe  wrote  me  a  letter  for  G.  in  which  he  said  that,  unless  the 
Irish  sat  in  Parliament,  he  was  pledged  against  the  Bill.  I  gave 
this  to  G.  He  read  out  a  statement  of  what  he  would  do.  It 
was  vague.  I  was  sitting  by  Whitehead,  and  got  hini  to  get  up 
and  say,  "Then  we  understand  that  the  Irish  will  sit."  G. 
glared  at  me  and  said,  "  I  do  not  understand  the  technicalities 
of  drafting,  so  I  will  read  again  what  I  am  prepared  to  do."  In 
fact  he  would  not  admit  that  he  had  yielded. 

Then  a  meeting  of  iM.P.'s  inclined  to  go  against 
the  Bill,  engineered  by  Caine,  received  a  letter  from 
Bright,  and  finally  decided  to  vote  against  the  Bill. 
Mr.  Bright  informed  Mr.  Labouchere  that  he  regretted 


this.     But  this  decision  was   not  final.     Mr.  Labou- 
chere proceeded  : — 

I  several  times  told  Joe  afterwards  that  G.  would  make  things 
right  in  his  speech  winding  up  the  debate  on  the  second  reading. 
G.  said  he  would.  The  day  came.  Joe  sat  behind  me,  and  a 
member  was  to  be  put  up  to  accept  (I  forget  his  name).  G.  said 
nothing  definite.  Joe  cursed  him,  and  went  on  saying  to  me, 
for  he  sat  just  behind,  "  You  hear."  When  his  speech  was  over, 
I  begged  a  Whip  to  go  to  Gladstone  to  tell  him  that  he  had  said 
nothing  definite,  and  asked  whether  it  was  to  be  understood  that 
the  Irish  were  to  sit  ?  He  replied  that  that  was  what  he  meant. 
I  told  the  Whip  to  go  back  and  tell  him  that  by  his  ambiguity 
in  the  House  he  had  lost  his  Bill.  On  this  there  was  despair. 
I  was  asked  to  find  out  whether  Joe  would  receive  Herschell. 
He  refused,  and  said  that  he  would  have  no  more  negotiations, 
and  should  vote  against  the  Bill.  It  was  ne%'er  clearly  agreed 
that  the  Bill  after  the  second  reading  should  be  shelved,  but 
this  was  the  intention. 

"  SUCH    A    LOT    OF    BABIES  !  " 

From  which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  pride 
in  refusing  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  he  had  climbed 
down  was  responsible  for  the  fatal  split.  Mr.  Labou- 
chere proceeded :  - 

So  now  you  have  the  facts  for  future  generations.  Such  a  lot 
of  babies  as  Gladstone,  Morley,  Joe  and  Bright  I  never  came 
across.  To  a  certain  extent  Gladstone  was  influenced  by  the 
idea  that  if  defeated  he  would  sweep  the  country  on  a  dissolu- 
tion. But  he  never  could  quite  make  up  his  mind  to  yield  one 
inch  to  Joe.  He  was  ready  to  do  what  was  wanted  to  secure 
the  votes  of  Joe  and  his  friends.  But  this  was  to  be  understood, 
in  order  to  avoid  having  actually  yielded  in  so  many  words. 

"  THE    MAN   WHO   WAS    BITTEREST." 

"  Such  a  lot  of  babies  I  "  If  the  facts  be  recordea 
correctly,  it  seems  as  if  the  future  would  be  of 
Labouchere's  opinion.  Mr.  Lucy  quotes  from  a 
letter  from  the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  who  describes 
the  private  tueeting  of  the  Liberal  Unionists'  section 
which  he  convened,  by  saying  : — 

The  man  who  was  bitterest  against  any  compromise,  and  most 
determined  that  the  Bill  should  be  thrown  out,  was  not  Bright, 
but  George  Trevelyan,  who  made  a  vehement  speech  which 
undoubtedly  settled  the  line  that  the  meeting  took.  We  declined 
the  compromise,  and  voted  against  the  Bill. 

Caine  lays  the  blame  on  Labouchere  : — 

I  still  believe  that  if  Chamberlain  had  taken  my  advice,  and 
refused  to  negotiate  through  such  a  born  intriguer  and  dodger  as 
Labouchere,  and  negotiated  in  the  open  through  the  medium  of 
Herschell,  or  some  other  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  whole 
current  of  history  would  have  been  changed  ;  hut  Chamberlain 
himself  is  a  born  intriguer,  and  loves  it  dearly.  He  and  Hart- 
ington were  never  very  cordial  at  that  time,  Hartington  being 
always  afraid  that  Chamberlain  would  sell  the  pass. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  Lord  Morley's 
account  of  the  same  negotiations. 


Casscirs  is  full  of  most  varied  interest.  Papers 
dealing  with  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  psychic  faith  and 
the  training  of  car  drivers  have  been  noticed  else- 
where. There  are  papers  that  tell  you  how  to  furnish 
a  flat,  and  how  to  begin  as  professional  dressmaker. 
Mr.  Sterling  Mackinlay,  son  of  Madame  Atitoinette 
Sterling,  contributes  a  valuable  paper  on  the  voice 
and  its  training.  The  story  of  the  life  of  ^Villy  Bur- 
mester,  the  famous  violinist,  is  told.  The  short 
Stories  are  entrancing,  as  usual. 
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THE  NEW  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO. 

A  Talk  with  Mulai-el-Hafid. 
Writing  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  October, 
Mr.   Charles   Beadle  records  an  interview  which  he 
had  with  the  new  Sultan  of  Morocco   two  or  three 
months  ago. 

HIS    PERSONAL   APPEARANCE. 

The  writer's  journey  to  Fez,  stage  by  stage,  must 
have  been  a  wretched  one.  Completely  disguised  in 
the  native  garb,  Mr.  Beadle  was  passed  off  by  his 
guide  to  his  Moorish  assailants  as  a  dancing  girl 
bound  for  the  household  of  a  distinguished  native 
official.  At  other  times  he  was  "  a  holy  man."  At 
length,  however,  he  reached  his  destination,  and  was 
summoned  to  the  audience  of  the  Sultan.  Mr.  Beadle 
writes : — 

In  appearance  the  Sultan  was  undoubtedly  a  handsome  man, 
with  large  black  humorous  eyes  alight  with  vivacity,  a  black 
well-groomed  beard,  and  olive  skin,  high  forehead  and  rather 
prominent  cheek-bones — the  lower  part  of  his  face,  if  anything, 
was  the  weaker.  Particularly  I  noticed  his  really  beautiful 
hands  and  feet,  tapering  fingers,  and  filbert  nails.  He  was  of 
medium  height,  slim,  and  well  formed. 

HIS    RELATIONS   WITH   THE   POWERS. 

In  conversation  he  proved  to  have  a  very  broad  mind,  and 
showed  a  keen  insight  into  foreign  politics.  Speaking  of  the 
present  situation,  he  expressed  his  intention  of  acknowledging 
the  debts  contracted  by  his  half-brother  Abdul  Aziz  up  to  the 
time  when  he  (Mulai-el-Hafid)  was  proclaimed  Sultan.  He 
intended  to  endeavour,  when  acknowledged  Sultan  by  the 
Powers,  to  have  the  Conference  of  Algeciras  amended,  and  to 
ask  them  to  adjudicate  between  him  and  France  regarding  the 
war  indemnity. 

His  desire  was  to  rule  his  people  peaceably  for  the  country's 
welfare,  and  to  open  the  country,  as  soon  as  afllairs  were 
settled  and  outlying  tribes  brought  to  order,  to  European 
enterprise  and  civilisation,  and  prove  to  the  Powers  that  not 
only  were  Europeans  and  European  interests  safe  in  Morocco, 
but  that  she  was  fit  to  continue  as  an  independent  State.  The 
English  had  always  been  the  friends  of  Morocco  since  the  days 
of  Mulai  Idrees.  Why  was  it  that  France  was  allowed  to  carry 
such  a  high  hand  in  Moroccan  affairs  ?  The  Algeciras  Con- 
ference was  not  with  the  people  of  Morocco,  but  with  Abdul 
Aziz. 

New  Sultan  at  Home. 
Mr.  E.  Ashmead  Bartlett  contributes  to  Blackwood 
a  very  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  Moulai  el 
Hafid.  It  opens  with  a  very  vivid  account  of  his 
journey  up  country,  where  the  villagers  were  at  work 
reaping  the  harvest,  and  singing  as  they  toiled  a 
strange,  plaintive  song,  which  means  "  Oh,  Allah  I  be 
good  to  us ;  we  are  working  our  best."  He  and  his 
companions  travelled  in  disguise,  but  were  generally 
recognised,  and  in  the  end,  on  arriving  at  Fez  Djedid, 
they  found  that  the  Sultan  had  prepared  a  house  for 
their  use.  They  were  most  hospitably  entertained. 
Mr.  Bartlett  gives  a  very  favourable  account  of 
Hafid's  tact  in  reconciling  most  factions,  and  in 
estabhshing  harmony  in  his  capital.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  the  Sultan  the  Moroccan  army  was 
drawn  up  in  a  "  uniform  "  that  was  of  all  colours  and 
kinds — red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  with  rifles  of  many 
patterns,  and  bayonets  stuck  through  belts  or  button- 
holes, or  down  the  back  to  protect  the  spine  from  the 
sun  : — 


Hafid  was  seated  on  a  sofa  at  the  end  of  a  passage  which  dirt 
not  even  boast  of  a  carpet.  On  either  side  were  lumber-rooms 
filled  with  boxes  containing  toys  left  behind  by  Abdul  Aziz.  A 
single  attendant  stood  by  the  Sultan  and  brushed  away  the 
inseci^  and  flies.  I  spent  nearly  two  hours  with  Hafid,  during 
which  he  talked  freely  on  a  great  many  subjects,  political, 
social,  and  commercial.  He  seemed  to  delight  in  comparing 
his  own  country  with  Europe,  and  to  note  the  differences. 
Moulai  el  Hafid  is  a  handsome,  strongly-made  man,  thirty  years 
of  age,  who  impresses  all  who  come  across  him  with  his  patriot- 
ism, his  sincerity  of  character,  and  his  sagacity.  This  was  the 
first  of  many  pleasant  hours  I  spent  in  Hafid's  society. 
MOORISH    CALM    V.    BRITISH    FUSS. 

Mr.  Bartlett  contrasts  the  calm  of  this  capital,  which 
pervaded  the  population  from  the  Sultan  to  the  nigger  at 
his  gates,  with  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  an  English 
Department  of  State  duringawarorcrisisof  any  kind  : — 

Mahomet,  when  he  ordained  that  the  Holy  Men  should 
ascend  the  minarets  and  call  the  faithful  to  prayer  seven  times 
a  day,  did  more  to  steady  the  nerves  of  his  followers  and  to 
preserve  their  health  than  all  the  rest-cures  and  quack  medicines 
of  Western  civilisation.  Surely  it  would  be  an  excellent  inno- 
vation if  Secretaries  of  State,  officials,  business  men,  and 
Members  of  Parliament  were  obliged  to  carry  mats  under  their 
arms  and  at  fixed  hours  to  rest,  and  if  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind,  to  pray.  This  practice,  if  introduced  into  Europe,  would 
materially  assist  to  keep  all  in  a  slow  and  measured  tread. 

WITH  THE  CHANNEL  FLEET. 

The  Fleet  as  School. 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  describes  in 
Cornhill  a.  cruise  with  the  Channel  Fleet  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  Two  passages 
in  a  very  vivid  series  of  descriptions  may  be  quoted. 
One  relates  to  the  method  of  training  : — 

It  is  always  the  custom  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford  to  entrust 
the  charge  of  the  fleet  for  manoeuvres  in  the  forenoon  to  one  of 
the  admirals  or  captains  under  his  command.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Commander-in-Chief  himself  took  control  of  the  fleet,  but 
each  vessel  was  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant.  The 
captain  and  the  navigating  officer  in  each  case  stood  by  him, 
but  were  forbidden  to  off'er  any  help  or  assist  him  in  the 
management  of  the  ship,  except  in  case  of  danger.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  method  is  that  every  captain  has  occasionally  to 
command  the  whole  fleet,  and  lieutenants  acquire  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  learn  how  to  manage  a  ship.  Thus  the  fleet 
under  Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  become  what  naval  officers  of 
high  position  have  desired  so  long,  a  great  school  of  strategy 
and  tactics. 

distance  annihilated. 

The  other  passage  describes  the  marvels  of  electric 
contact  over  wastes  of  waters  uncontrolled  : — 

Wireless  telegraphy  was  a  matter  to  me  of  astonishment  and 
interest.  I  was  standing  one  day  on  the  bridge  next  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  heard  him  give  an  order  to  the  Vice- 
Admiral,  who  was  some  three  hundred  miles  away  in  the 
Atlantic,  to  be  at  a  certain  point  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  day. 
In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  an  answer  came.-  The 
next  morning  to  the  very  minute  the  \'ice-Admiral  and  his 
ships  were  at  the  rendezvous.  I  had  also  one  night  a  striking 
object  lesson  showing  how  a  great  fleet  is  controlled  by  night. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  had  told  me  confidentially  to  be  on 
the  bridge  shortly  after  midnight.  I  took  the  hint.  The 
majestic  fleet  lay  hidden  in  darkness.  I  might  have  been 
standing,  for  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  on  board  some  lonely 
sentinel  keeping  watch  in  a  desert  sea.  Suddenly  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  appeared  on  the  bridge.  The  order  was  given  and 
the  lights  flashed  forth  as  if  in  response  to  a  magic  touch  from 
the  flagship.  I  saw  the  brilliant  outline  of  that  majestic  fleet 
as  it  were  "  a  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing." 
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M.  CLl^MENCEAU. 

AuGUSTiN  FiLON  Contributes  to  the  Fortnightly  a 
sketch  of  M.  Cle'menceau.  Granting  that  the  third 
RepubUc  is  the  reign  of  mediocrity,  there  are  a  few 
exceptional  men,  amongst  whom  Georges  Clemenceau 
is  possibly  the  most  striking.  Strange  to  say,  he  is  a 
Vende'en.  His  father  was  an  independent  gentleman 
and  a  doctor  of  medicine,  who  practised  only  for  the 
poor.  He  was  also  an  ardent  Republican,  a  staunch 
opponent  of  the  Church,  who  took  care  that  his  son 
should  not  receive  any  religious  instruction  at  the 
public  school  of  Nantes.  "  Young  Cle'menceau,  when 
he  came  to  man's  estate,  had  already  imbibed  a  fierce 
hatred  both  of  the  Government  of  the  day  and  of  the 
Church  which  gave  it  its  powerful  support."     After  a 


La  Silhouette.^ 


[Paris. 


Clemenceau  much  in  Demand. 


King  Edward  :  "  When  is  he  going  to  reply  ? " 
Tsar  Nicholas  :  "  I  can  hear  nothing  1  ' 
Kaiser  William  :   "  No  reply  !    Where  is  my  snbro?  " 
Clemenceau  :  "  Whom  on  earth  am  I  to  reply  to  first  \ 


wild  youth  of  conspiracy  and  imprisonment  he  went 
to  America,  where  sprang  up  a  romance  with  a  dismal 
ending : — 

He  was  giving  lessons  in  French  at  a  young  ladies'  high-class 
.chool,  and  often  rode  out  into  the  country  with  his  pupils. 
Flirtation  went  apace  with  equestrianism,  until  at  last  he  found 
himself  engaged  to  one  of  tlie  girls.  The  engagement,  how- 
ever, was  nearly  broken  off  when  Miss  Mary  Plummer  learnt 
that,  owing  to  a  "conscience  clause,"  she  could  1)0  unili'<l  tn 
her  intended  husband  only  by  the  bonds  of  a  civil  marriage. 
Clemenceau  was  obdurate,  and  Love  pronounced  in  favour  of 
Free  Thought.     When  the  new  Mme.  Clemenceau  sailed  for 


her  future  oversea  home,  she  little  thought  that,  a  icw  years 
later,  she  would  have  to  recross  the  ocean  alone,  after  taking 
leave  for  ever  of  her  adopted  country. 

The  Mayor  of  Montmartre  during  the  Communist 
outbreak,  he  became  suspect  both  of  the  Commune  and 
of  the  Versailles  Government,  but  later  was  returned 
by  Montmartre  to  the  Paris  Municipal  Council.  In 
1876  he  entered  the  French  Assembly,  and  strongly 
opposed  the  Opportunists  and  Gambetta,  to  whom 
he  formed  a  striking  personal  contrast.  "  Cle'menceau 
spoke  slowly,  deliberately,  with  his  hands  to  his 
pockets,  calm  and  erect,  in  clear,  distinct,  but  wholly 
unimpassioned  voice,  like  a  professor  demonstrating 
a  geometrical  theorem."  Clemenceau  strongly  depre- 
cated colonial  expansion.  It  was  his  speech  that 
forced  M.  de  Freycinet  to  retire  from  union  with  the 
British  Government  in  the  Egyptian  campaign.  So 
France  lost  the  joint  control  of  the  Red  Sea. 

So  the  Life  proceeds.  An  opponent  of  Boulanger, 
he  was  calumniated  as  a  pensioner  of  the  English 
Government  by  the  Boulangists,  and  lost  his  seat 
in  1893.  But  he  made  his  Atirore  the  prominent 
organ  of  Dreyfusism,  and  published  in  it  Zola's 
famous  "  J'Accuse."  Turning  to  the  future,  the 
writer  says  : — 

Old  political  labels  have  no  ireaning  for  tlic  new  generation. 
Dreyfusism  and  anti-Dreyfusism  have  lived  their  day.  Religious 
enmities  are  passing  out  of  the  sphere  of  actual  politics.  Two 
powers  remain  face  to  face  :  Capital  and  Labour.  The  labour 
men  themselves  have  formulated  the  antagonism  in  these  terms. 
The  challenge  has  been  taken  up,  and  conservative  forces  are 
bracing  themselves  for  a  desperate  struggle.  This  means  the 
disruption  of  the  famous  Bloc,  including,  as  it  did,  men  who 
differed  widely  on  social  questions.  What,  then,  will  become 
of  Clemenceau,  who  was,  it  anything,  the  man  of  the  Bloc,  who 
had  invented  the  name,  and  who  had  made  the  thing  a  living 
and  active  reality  ?  At  present  his  majority  is  going,  and  he  is 
standing  in  wonderful  equilibrium  over  two  parties  which  are 
beginning  to  distrust  him.  At  the  first  sign  of  weakness  he  is 
done  for,  like  the  lion-iamer  who  stumbles  and  falls  in  the  cage. 


THE  STORM-CENTRE  OF  WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE. 

This  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  says  Mrs.  Teresa 
Billington-Greig  in  the  International.  She  refers 
to  the  world-gathering  of  women  in  Amsterdam  in 
June  : — 

There  the  representatives  of  twenty-two  nations  gathered 
together  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  of  establishing  sex- 
equality  in  all  countries.  Five  official  Government  delegates 
attended  from  lands  where  woman  is  already  politically  free. 
The  representatives  of  seven  Teutonic  countries  brought  with 
them  to  the  Congress  of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage 
Alliance  the  record  of  some  additional  liberty  newly  and 
honourably  won.  Pioneers  tried  and  trusted  for  years,  and 
grown  grey  in  service,  came  to  give  of  their  wisdom  to  the 
recruitsr  But  about  none  of  these  did  the  feeling  of  the  Con- 
gress really  centre.  It  centred  about  those  who  came  from  the 
heart  of  the  struggle,  from  the  dust  and  noise  and  sacrifice  of 
the  conflict,  that  had  become  clamant  in  the  ears  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Greig  reports  that  at  Amsterdam  she  found  : — 

Everywhere  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  English  suffragists 
had  produced  new  energy  ;  hope  and  enthusiasm  had  grown  ; 
and  a  stronger  feeling  of  solidarity  of  sex  had  resulted.  Even 
adverse  criticism  had  operated  beneficially  for  the  general 
suffrage  movement.  It  had  brought  forth  both  effort  and  argu- 
ment that  otherwise  might  never  have  been  employed. 
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WORK  FOR  JOHN  BURNS  AND  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

In  the  Badminton,  Major  C.  G.  Matson  discusses 
some  motor  problems.  He  takes  first  the  condition 
of  our  roads.  They  have  to  carry  a  traffic  for  which 
they  were  never  intended,  and  are  maintained  in  a 
way  likely  to  create  dust.     He  says  : — 

Many  centuries  ago  the  Roman  roads  of  this  country  were  far 
more  suited  to  motor  traffic  than  is,  let  us  say,  the  Great  North 


American.] 


[Nash\ille. 


The  Eternal  Question. 


Road  leading  out  of  London  to  Scotland  at  the  present  moment, 
the  early  roads  having  had  a  hard  and  dustless  surface,  whereas 
many  of  our  modern  high  roads,  after  a  few  days'  rain,  are  but 
mere  quagmires.  What  is  really  needed  is  co-ordinalion  of  the 
hundreds,  and,  indeed,  thousands  of  authorities  who  control  our 
roads,  some  of  whom  make  them  fairly  well  or  repair  them 
indifferently,  or,  what  is  frequently  the  case,  leave  them  alone 
altogether.  They  certainly  "do  these  things  better  in  France." 
The  great  trunk  roads  were,  in  the  time  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
taken  over,  and  are  now  kept  entirely  in  order  by  the  State  ; 
and  this  is  what  must  be  done,  sooner  or  later,  here. 

The  road  problem  in  this  country  requires  for  its  solution 
that  some  statesman  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders  should  come 
forward  and  evolve  a  semblance  of  order  out  of  what  is  now  but 
mere  chaos.  There  is  at  the  present  moment  no  scheme  what- 
ever to  regulate  either  the  money  spent  or  the  materials  used  on 
the  main  loads  of  this  country  as  a  whole,  and  if  Mr.  John  Burns 
wishes  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  real  benefactor  to  his  species 
(and  he  has  already  shown  that  he  takes  considerable  interest  in 
the  road  question),  he  could  set  his  hand  to  no  greater  work  than 
to  put  the  roads  of  his  country  into  better  condition. 

This  suggestion  of  the  Major's  might  be  developed. 
The  country  needs  new  Roman  roads  for  motor  traffic, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  investment  of 
the  national  wealth  and  of  the  surplus  labour  of  the 
community  than  the  enlargement  or  increase  of  great 
trunk  roads. 


GREAT  EMIGRATION  SCHEME. 

By  Sir  Harry  K.  Johnston. 
A  NOTABLE  paper  on  the  East  African  Problem  is 
contributed  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  to  the  Ninetcaith 
Caitiiry  and  After.  It  may  be  commended  to  states- 
men and  others  who  are  concerned  with  the  probleiii 
of  the  unemployed.  The  problem  as  he  puts  it  is 
this  :  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  30,000  square  miles 
of  absolutely  unoccupied  land  in  East  Africa,  situated 
at  an  altitude  of  5,500  feet,  where  there  is  no  winter, 
where,  too,  there  is  no  intolerable  summer  heat  or  pro- 
longed drought,  but  where  there  is  an  ideal  climate-— 
a  perpetual  July?  The  emigrating  Jews  of  Russia 
and  Roumania  declined  the  offer  of  this  ideal  region 
as  their  home.  The  writer  thinks  they  musf.  be 
expecting  the  rediscovery  of  Eden,  "for  a  more 
splendid  piece  of  virgin  land  exists  nowhere  in  the 
world." 

AN    EDEN    FOR    THE    UNEMPLOYED. 

The  question  is,  how  is  this  land  to  be  planted  with 
white  and  English-speaking  settlers  ?  At  present  the 
Boers  are  the  only  white  people  pressing  into  the 
territory.  The  writer  then  introduces  the  great  host 
of  unemploi'ed  in  the  home  country  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  do  not  know  where  to  turn  for 
work.     He  says  : — 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  place  moneyless,  not- 
altogether-skilled  people  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  other  self-governing  divisions  of  the  Kmpire  which  have  got 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  can  afford  to  pick  and  choose 
their  immigrants.  Why  not  therefore — very  cautiously — try 
East  Africa,  the  healthy,  unoccupied  uplands  of  East  Africa, 
with  the  double  purpose  of  peopling  at  any  rate  a  proporlioii 
of  these  beautiful  lands  with  British  settlers  and  of  lessening 
the  pressure  of  misery  to  some  small  degree  on  those  who  can 
find  no  continuous  and  healthy  employment  in  the  old  country  ? 
The  Society  for  finding  Employment  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
could,  I  am  sure,  propose  a  number  of  suitable  candidates. 
Married  men  under  forty-seven  years  of  age,  without  children 
(or  who  are  able  to  leave  their  children  temporarily  in  the  care 
of  friends)  might  be  given  the  preference.  The  country  is  not 
quite  sufficiently  developed  yet  for  unattached  spinsters.  In 
some  ways  the  ideal  candidate  would  be  the  unmarried  strong 
young  man,  who,  if  he  prospered  after  the  first  two  years, 
might  apply  \r  have  his  future  wife  sent  out  to  him.  Everything 
that  was  wise  laight  be  done  to  encourage  wometi  coming  out 
equally  with  men.  Experience  with  missionaries  and  Govern- 
ment officials  has  shown  that  women  stand  the  climate  and 
conditions  of  life  in  normal  India  and  Africa  no  worse  than 
men.  Two  irrefragable  conditions  of  selection  should  be  adopted 
for  the  men  and  women  "assisted  settlers"  sent  out  to  East 
Africa  :  good  health  and  good  character.  No  one  of  known 
alcoholic  habits  should  be  enrolled,  and  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  impress  on  these  people  the  utter  harnifiiiness 
of  spirit-drinking  in  the  tropics.  Complete  abstinence  should 
be  upheld  as  the  best  extreme  for  puzzled  people.  It  might  not 
be  unpractical,  either,  to  give  them  simple  manuals  of  the 
Swahili  language,  of  which  the  more  intelligent  might  acquire 
the  rudiments  before  entering  on  their  new  life. 

PLANTING    1,000    F/ARMS   A   YEAR. 

He  suggests  that  500,  or  even  later  1,000  of  these 
British  settlers  without  capital  might  be  drafted 
anmially  into  the  East  African  Protectorate.  He 
suggests  that  suitable  land  should  be  cut  up  into 
blocks    of  thirty   acres    each,    twenty    acres    to    be 
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Unemployment  in  America  last  year  compared  with  1908. 

This  chart,  from  the  Ai)ierican  Fcderationist,  shows  the  per- 
centage of  unemployed  members  of  trade-unions  at  the  close  of 
each  month,  to  July,  1908.  The  heavy  line  indicates  the  per- 
centage for  1 90S,  and  the  light  line  for  1907. 

assigned  to  each  settler,  with  the  option  of  taking  up 
the  remaining  ten  acres  after  one  year.  A  perpetual 
rent  of  a  few  shillings  a  year  should  be  paid,  with 
possible  ownership  after  ten  years'  cultivation.  Tools, 
ploughs,  oxen  should  be  lent  by  the  local  Govern- 
ment. Houses  first  of  wood  and  of  corrugated  iron, 
and  then  of  clay  bricks,  should  be  erected  by  the 
settlers.  Seed-corn  and  seed- potatoes,  live-stock, 
etc.,  should  be  issued  at  Government  expense, 
the  whole  cost  to  be  met  by  an  Imperial  loan  to  be 
contracted  by  the  State  of  East  Africa,  and  to  be 
paid  off  out  of  her  future  wealth. 

The  writer  adds  one  condition,  that  every  man  for 
ten  years  after  his  arrival  should  join  the  Volunteer 
force. 


SIGNS  OF  REVIVING  TRADE. 

The  American  Revieii'  of  Reviavs  bears  witness  to 
the  recovery  of  the  United  States  from  the  frightful 
panic  of  a  year  ago.  JNIr.  Charles  F.  Speare  writes 
on  a  year  of  business  recovery.  He  says  that  the 
tide  of  finance  ebbed  away  from  the  end  of  October 
last  year  till  February  or  March  of  this.  The  universal 
recovery  in  confidence  and  the  beginning  of  business 
expansion  coincide,  he  points  out,  with  the  actual 
inauguration  of  harvesting  operations  in  the  winter- 
wheat  States,  and  the  evidence  then  produced  that  the 
yield  would  be  much  above  the  average.  lousiness  in 
the  East  is  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  a  year 
ago.  The  industrial  resumption  is  general.  The  rise 
in  stocks  and  bonds  has  been  steady.  Six  months 
ago  all  the  railroad  shops  were  closed,  or  running  on 


short  time.  To-day  all  are  open,  one  half  full  time 
and  the  other  on  fair  hours.  The  demand  for  .steel 
is  increasing.  So  are  building  operations.  So  are 
bank  exchanges  and  railway  journeys.  Mr.  C.  M. 
Harger  says  that  the  West  is  returning  to  confidence. 
It  has  been  slow  to  part  with  its  stored  grain,  but  the 
good  harvest  has  hastened  and  stiffened  its  recovery. 

Mr.  O.  M.  W.  Sprague  discusses  in  the  Economic 
Journal  the  American  crisis  of  1907.  He  remarks 
that  it  might  have  been  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
even  if  not  entirely  averted.  Nothing  was  so  hope- 
lessly unsound  as  to  have  made  the  explosion  clearly 
unavoidable.  What  he  thinks  is  necessary  is  a  law 
prohibiting  the  payment  of  interest  upon  bankers' 
deposits.  This  would  diminish  their  amount  and 
make  it  possible  for  the  city  banks  to  keep  larger 
reserves  against  them  : — 

Legislation  of  this  kind,  together  with  some  provision  for  a 
heavily  taxed  emergency  note  issue,  are  the  simplest  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  effective  legislative  remedies  for  the 
recurring  troubles  among  American  banks,  but,  above  all,  a 
more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  banking  reserves 
is  required. 

Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  "  Progress,"  says  that  as  a  result 
of  the  new  British  Patent  Law  a  great  many  manu- 
facturers of  patented  articles  have  already  started 
works  on  British  soil,  and  many  others  are  preparing 
to  do  so.  As  a  consequence  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  twenty-six  million  pounds  sterling  in  manufactur- 
ing interests  will  be  invested  in  the  British  Isles,  a 
large  advent  of  capital  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
immense  influence  on  British  industries.  It  will 
undoubtedly  help  to  solve,  temporarily  at  least,  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed,  and  the  effect  will  be 
seen  on  British  trade  with  Germany,  France  and  the 
United  States. 


Raphael  Tuck's  Preparations  for  Christmas. 

Thk  difficulty  in  producing  anything  new  in 
Christmas  cards  and  calendars  must  be  immense, 
but  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  and  Son  are  still  equal 
to  the  occasion.  The  chief  feature  of  their  cards  this 
next  Christmas  will  be  "  A  Royal  Collection,"  con- 
sisting of  magnificent  reproductions  of  cards  specially 
painted  last  year  for  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Kaiser,  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  the  Queen  of  Norway.  Special  permission 
has  been  given  in  each  case  for  the  sale  of  the  cards 
to  the  pul)lic,  and  they  will  inevitably  be  most  popular. 
These  cards  are  produced  in  various  styles  to  suit  all 
tastes  and  pockets.  Other  notable  features  will  he 
the  "  Luminous  Celluloid,"  the  "  Dainty  Porcelain," 
the  "(iolden  Harvest,"  and  the  "White  Heather" 
series.  Cards  in  boxes  of  clever  design,  calendars  of 
all  description,  exquisitely  printed  postcards,  art  and 
boudoir  panels,  etc.,  in  quantity  and  variety  impos- 
sible to  describe,  make  up-  a  general  collection  in 
which  everyone  will  find  something  specially  to  his 
taste. 
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TWO  INDIANS  ON  INDIAN  CHRISTIANITY. 

Does  THE  Future  Belong  to  it? 

The  Indiafi  World  contains  two  replies  by  Indians 
to  a  contention  advanced  recently  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Farquhar,  that  Christianity  is  destined  to  become  the 
religion  of  Iijdia.  Mr.  Hemchandra  Sarkar  maintains 
that  the  changes  produced  in  the  protective  armour 
of  Hinduism  are  mainly  the  work,  not  of  Christianity, 
but  of  Western  education  and  Government  action. 
And  if  Hinduism  is  to  give  place  to  any  religion,  it 
will  be  not  to  dogmatic  Christianity,  but  to  universal 
Theism,  the  simple,  lofty  and  universal  religion  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

The  very  causes  that  promote  the  decay  of  Hinduism 
promote  also  the  decay  of  Christianity,  West  and  East; 
and  Christianity  and  Hinduism  will  have  to  fight  side 
by,  side  against  the  forces  of  progress  and  rationalism. 
He.  adds  the  significant  remark  that  in  some  of  the 
hostels  maintained  in  Calcutta  by  Christian  missionaries, 
Hindu  and  Christian  students  are  taken,  whereas 
Brahmos  are  excluded  on  principle. 

ITS    REAL   AND    REALISED    MISSION. 

Nareschandra  Sen-Gupta  admits  that  Hinduism 
was  at  a  low  ebb  of  formalism  when  Christianity  first 
arrived  and  won  its  earliest  triumphs.  And  these 
triumphs  have  been  due  to  Christian  life  and  Chris- 
tian morals,  and  not  in  the  least  to  Christian  dogma 
or  revelation.  Hindu  morality  and  religion  were 
practically  extinct.  But  the  mission  of  Christianity 
was  done  in  awakening  the  dormant,  moral  and  reli- 
gious feeling  of  Hindus  in  their  darkest  age.  The 
revived  self-consciousness  of  Hinduism  is  very  largely 
the  work  of  Christianity. 

WHAT    ABOUT    THE    "LEAST    OF    THESE"? 

But,  the  writer  goes  on,  the  only  fact  that  promises 
to  disturb  Hinduism  is  the  inequality  of  Hindu 
society.  Then  follows  a  very  significant  admission  : — 

The  growth  of  the  feeling  of  equality  undoubtedly  strikes  at 
the  root  of  Hindu  Society,  but  Hindu  religion  admits  within  its 
fold  creeds  which  do  not  admit  of  any  inequality,  and  the  religion 
of  Neo-Hinduism  has  no  cause  to  be  mighty  worried  about  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  equality.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
Hindu  Society  tyrannises  over  the  depressed  classes,  and  these 
classes  are  everywhere  taking  kindly  to  Christianity.  The 
tyranny  they  suii'er  can  only  last  so  long  as  they  are  steepctl  in 
the  depths  of  ignorance  in  which  they  have  long  been  kept  and 
so  long  as  their  noblest  impulses  aie  kept  suppressed.  Tlie 
depressed  classes  everywhere  are  anxiously  embracing  Chris- 
tianity. This  means  opening  their  eyes  and  elevating  their 
moral  nature.  Their  number  is  daily  increasing,  and  if 
Christianity  goes  on  developing  at  this  rale,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time  there  will  arise  a  virile  Christian  population 
strongly  antagonistic  to  Hinduism  which  sought  to  keep  them 
in  depravity.  The  so-called  lower  classes  will  develop  their 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  and  rise  to  a  high  status  of  respect- 
ability under  the  regis  of  Christianity.  That  would  be  the 
result,  however,  of  the  great  social  fact  of  Hindu  inequality. 


"  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  affidavits 
from  competent  and  responsible  mothers  that  a 
tolerable  father  is  handy  and  helpful  in  training  a 
family." — E.  S.  Martin  in  Harper's. 


LAJPAT  RAI  ON  SOCIAL    EFFICIENCY. 

Lajpat  Rai,  whom  Lord  Morley  has  made  fomous 
throughout  the  world  by  deporting  him.  and  who  is 
now  in  this  country,  has  contributed  to  the  Modern 
Ranezu  a  paper  on  Social  Efficiency,  which  his 
personality  and  record  make  doubly  significant.  He 
begins  by  recognising  social  efficiency  as  the  key  to 
national  prosperity,  and  to  success  in  international 
struggles. 

INDIAN    EDUCATION  :     WHY    CHECKED  ? 

After  glancing  at  social  reforms  in  America  and 
in  England,  he  comes  to  his  own  coi'.ntry,  and  says  : — 

The  safest  and  the  best  way  in  this  country  to  effect  social 
reform  was  and  is  by  universal  'education,  the  lukewarm 
progress  of  which  has  so  far  stood  in  the  way  of  social  reform 
making  head  as  it  otherwise  might  have  done.  The  cry  for 
universal  free  elementary  education  has  several  times  been 
raised,  but  it  has  met  with  no  or  scanty  response  from  the 
authorities  for  reasons  briefly  alluded  to  above,  viz.,  con- 
siderations of  Imperial  policy  and  famine.  The  Indian  (jovern- 
ment  has  not  yet  seen  its  way  to  recognise  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  to  improve  the  social  efficiency  of  the  people  constitut- 
ing the  State,  by  providing  for  universal,  compulsory  and  free 
elementary  education.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  people  and 
the  State  here  are  not  identical.  The  people  do  not  constitute 
the  State.  The  State  is  something  above  and  beyond  the 
people. 

INFANT    MORTALITY    AND    WANT    OF    FOOD. 

Appalling  infant  mortality  in  India,  as  in  England, 
appeals  to  the  reformer.  The  Indian  social  reformer, 
he  says,  has  so  far  done  little  in  the  matter  of  check- 
ing this  mortality.  He  traces  the  connection  between 
food  and  infant  mortality.     He  says  : — 

Nature  had  provided  us  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  and 
wholesome  food.  Our  milk  supply  was  also  quite  sufficient ; 
but  civilisation  has  its  own  penalties  to  exact,  and  in  the  train  of 
Western  civilisation  have  come  penury  and  poverty.  On  all 
sides  you  hear  the  cry  of  insufficient  and  bad  food.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  nay,  millions  do  not  get 
sufficient  to  have  a  fill  even  once  a  day.  There  are  millions 
who  live  on  bad  food  which  in  civilised  countries  would  not  be 
placed  before  cattle  even. 

THE    CASTE-SYSTEM    DOOMED. 

After  insisting  on  a  better  milk  supply,  he  lays  on 
the  heart  of  his  readers  the  condition  of  the  depressed 
classes  amongst  Hindus  : — 

The  Hindu  community  must  once  for  all  recognise  that  the 
caste-system,  as  it  prevails  now,  is  doomed  and  that  its  rigidity 
must  be  relaxed  if  the  Hindus  are  to  improve  as  a  social  unit. 
That  the  condition  of  these  lower  classes  is  deplorable  and 
requires  immediate  attention  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  Large 
numbers  of  them  are  being  lost  to  the  Hindu  community, 
because  the  latter  would  not  give  them  any  social  status  and 
would  not  otherwise  improve  their  condition.  These  are  thf 
classes  which  suffer  most  in  times  of  scarcity  and  famine» 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  effective  measures  be  adopted 
to  e<lu;ate  them,  to  lift  them  in  the  social  scale,  and  to  give  them 
work  which  will  enable  them  to  get  sufficient  for  a  decent 
living. 

In  the  October  Young  Woman,  in  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  Herbert  Stead,  Miss  Peggy  Scott  gives  ai 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Browning  Settlement  in 
Walworth. 
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honeycombing  the  alps. 

New  Tunnels  ;  Remarkable  Engineering  Feats. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  useful  information  is  contributed  to 
Chambers' s  Journal  lox  October  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Archer 
on  the  railways  constructed  or  projected  through  the 
Alps.     Mr.  Archer  says  :  — 

The  following  are  the  great  Alpine  tunnels  at  present  con- 
structed :  Mont  Cenis  (1857-70),  7  miles  1,730  yards;  St. 
Gotthard  (1872-80),  9  miles  469  yards;  Arlberg  (1878-83),  6 
miles  550  yards;  Allnila  (1899-1903),  3  miles  1,150  yards; 
Simplon  (1898- 1905),  12  miles  537  yards.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  a  high-level  tunnel  through  the  immense  barriers  formed  by 
the  Alpine  ranges  entails  long  and  steeply  graded  ascents  to  its 
portals.     The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  has   a  maximum   altitude  of 


PAotograph  by]  [D:-ti:M. 

The  Great  Span  of  the  Wiesen  Viaduct. 

The  Wiesen  Viathict  will  bring  Davos  intu  direct  cuminunicatiun  with  the 
railways  of  the  Alboula,  which  lc;id  from  Wiesen  to  the  Engudine. 

4,248  feet  above  sea-level.  The  highest  point  reached  by  the 
St.  Gotthard  Tunnel  is  3,787  feet.  The  Arlberg  line  has 
climbed  up  to  an  altitude  of  4,300  feet  by  the  time  the  centre 
of  the  tunnel  is  reached,  and  its  approaches  are  almost  as  steep 
as  those  on  the  St.  Gotthard.  But  while  the  Simplon  Tunnel  is 
the  least  steeply  graded,  and  therefore  the  most  economical  to 
operate,  of  any  transalpine  railway  so  far  constructed,  the 
tunnel  itself  achieves  a  fresh  record  in  respect  of  depth.  The 
depth  of  its  axis  beneath  the  surface  averages  3,740  feet,  and 
where  the  frontier  between  Switzerland  and  Italy  is  crossed 
attains  the  phenomenal  depth  of  7,000  feet.  The  deepest 
point  in  the  St.  Gotthard  Tunnel  is  6,076  feet,  in  the  Mont 
Cenis  4,090  feet,  and  in  the  Arlberg  1,600  feet. 

The  cost  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  as  at   present   constructed, 
was  ;[^3, 120,000.     During  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since 


it  was  opened  such  an  enormous  stream  of  traffic  has  flowed 
along  the  new  route  that  it  has  been  decided  at  once  to  proceed 
with  the  duplication  of  the  line  by  enlarging  the  auxiliary 
tunnel  to  its  full  dimensions,  which  task  will  occupy  about  three 
years  and  cost  another  ;^I, 600,000,  and  also  with  shortening  the 
approaches  from  the  north. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  new  Alpine  tunnels,  for 
the  fundamental  portion  of  the  latter  scheme  is  represented  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Loetschberg  Railway,  furnishing  a  fifth 
great  Alpine  tunnel,  piercing  the  Bernese  Alps.  The  object  of 
the  Loetschberg  line  is  to  shorten  the  approaches  to  the  Sim- 
I)lon  from  central  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  north-western 
Europe  generally.  The  south-bound  traveller  who  enters  the 
Continent  at  Calais  or  Boulogne  will  no  longer  pass  through 
Paris  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  borne  through  Berne,  the 
capital  of  Switzerland.  By  this  means  the  length  of  the  direct 
journey  between  Calais  and  Milan  will  be  shortened  from  725 
miles  to  672J  miles,  while  that  between  Paris  and  Milan  will 
become  511  miles  instead  of  523  iniles  in  length. 

The  great  tunnel  will  pierce  the  Schafljerg,  a  peak  8,440  feet 
in  height,  and  pass  underneath  the  Gastern  valley  and  the 
Loetschen  Pass,  emerging  at  Goppenstein,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  latter  pass.  The  distance  from  portal  to  portal  is  8"53 
miles,  and  the  alignment  of  the  perforation  is  dead  straight.  At 
the  summit  of  the  perforation,  which  reaches  an  altitude  of 
4,000  feet  above  sea-level,  there  will  be  a  perfectly  level  stretch, 
where,  if  necessity  arises,  trains  can  be  shunted  or  transferred 
from  one  track  to  the  other. 

From  Goppenstein  the  Loetschberg  Railway  will  descend 
gently  by  a  series  of  sweeping  curves  and  threading  a  number  of 
short  tunnels  into  the  Rhone  valley,  where  it  will  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  the  present  northern  approach-line  to  the  Simplon 
from  Lausanne  at  Raron,  8^  miles  west  of  Brigue. 

The  total  length  of  the  Loetschberg  Railway  from  Friitigen 
to  Raron  will  be  2bh  miles  ;  and  besides  the  great  tunnel  there 
will  be  thirty-three  others,  forming  about  22  per  cent,  of  the 
total  length  of  the  lines  of  access  to  the  former. 

The  entire  contract  has  been  let  by  a  syndicate  of  Parisian 
capitalists  for  the  sum  of  ^^3, 500,000  sterling,  and  the  work  must 
be  completed  and  ready  for  traffic  by  1st  September,  1911. 

Notwithstanding  the  augmented  facilities  provided  by  the 
opening  of  the  Simplon  route,  the  St.  Gotthard  is  doing  better 
than  ever  ;  indeed,  the  latter  achieved  its  record  traffic  receipts 
during  the  first  year  ofits  rival's  existence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mont  Cenis  route  has  been  very  adversely  affected  by  the 
competition  of  the  Simplon. 

Accordingly  the  French  will  have  to  embark  upon  heroic 
measures  unless  they  are  to  find  themselves  utterly  shelved  as  a 
transcontinental  trade-artery,  and  in  order  to  balance  matters 
they  have  the  following  projects  in  contemplation. 

Firstly,  it  has  been  decided  'o  electrify  the  Mont  Cenis  Tun- 
nel. Secondly,  ther-  is  the  grandiose  scheme  of  a  Faucille 
Pass-cum-Mont  Blanc  Railway,  for  which  trial  borings  are 
already  being  conducted.  This  line  would  be  47  miles  in 
length  and  have  24  miles  of  tunnel,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
entire  scheme  amounting  to  /,!  1,000,000. 

Fired  by  the  success  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  the  Swiss  eastern 
cantons  are  determined  to  obtain  better  connnunication  with  the 
south  by  means  of  either  a  .Siilugen  or  Greina  railway.  The  railway 
across  the  Splugen  would  extend  from  Coire  to  Chiavenna,  a 
distance  of  51  miles,  and  the  main  tunnel  through  the  Splugen 
would  be  just  under  17  miles  in  length.  The  entire  cost  is'set 
down  at  about  ;^5, 000,000  sterling. 

The  present  summer  witnesses  the  opening  of  a  new  .\ustrian 
railway  between  Salzlmrg  and  Trieste,  via  Bad  Gastern  and 
Villach,  forming  the  new  alternative  .Vlpine  railway  connec- 
tion between  ncKthern  Austria  and  the  Adriatic  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  plans  for  building  a  line  some  40  miles  in  length  between 
Genoa  and  Torlono,  so  as  to  place  Genoa  and  Milan  in  more 
direct  communication  with  one  another,  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  Italian  Government.  This  railway  will 
burrow  under  the  Appenines  between  Rigoroso  and  Secca  by 
means  of  a  tunnel  12^  miles  long.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
j^3, 100,000. 
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THE    HOARDED    WEALTH    OF    INDIA. 

What  Might  be  Done  With  It. 
Over  ;;^3oo, 000,000  is  said  to  be  hoarded  in 
India.  A  public  inquiry  was  recently  suggested  by 
Sir  Ernest  Cable,  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  India,  as  well  as  of  vital  importance  to 
the  London  Money  Market,  the  Fmancial  Review  of 
Reviews  has  obtained  and  published  the  opinions  of 
five  distinguished  authorities  on  Indian  monetary 
matters,  etc. 

invest  in  railways. 

Major-General  Sir  Edward  F.  G.  Law,  late  Financial 
Member  of  Governor-General's  Council  in  India, 
says  : — "  It  was  suggested  by  Sir  Ernest  Cable  that 
the  difficulties  which  the  Government  of  India  is 
experiencing  in  financing  the  development  of  the 
Indian  railway  system  might  be  met  if  the  natives 
of  India  could  be  induced  to  invest  their  hoardings 
in  railway  securities.  This  is  a  valuable  suggestion,  and 
surely  when  the  whole  situation  is  regarded  from  a 
broad  point  of  view  it  must  be  recognised  that  the 
immense  economic  gain  to  be  realised  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system  is  not  only  of  direct 
importance  to  the  whole  population,  but,  in  directly 
profiting  the  people,  it  must  greatly,  though  indirectly, 
profit  the  Government  by  increasing  the  productivity 
of  taxation,  whilst  diminishing  its  burthen." 

The  capital  required  to  realise  these  benefits  has  not  been, 
and  cannot  be,  obtained  by  the  routine  methods  hitherto  prac- 
tised. Is  it  not  time  to  consider  how  they  may  be  varied  to 
advantage  ?  Are  the  methods  adopted  for  successfully  financing 
the  largest  and  soundest  railways  in  the  world  inapplicable  in 
India  ?  I  think  not.  I  am  convinced  that  if  any  man  with  a 
fair  understanding  of  ordinary  financial  methods,  were  given  a 
reasonably  free  hand  in  Indian  finance,  untrammelled  by  official 
tradition,  it  would  be  possible  at  no  distant  date  to  draw  large 
sums  from  the  vast  hoards  of  cash  held  by  the  natives  of  India, 
and  to  find  the  capital  for  the  urgently  required  "development 
and  expansion  of  the  Indian  railway  system." 
RAILWAYS    "  NO    GO." 

.  Sir  Henry  J-  Cotton,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P,,  however,  says 
that  no  one  knows  better  than  Sir  Ernest  Cable  that 
India  is  a  poor  country.  He  accepts  the  statement 
that  the  accumulated  hoards  of  India  amount 
to  ^300,000,000  sterling,  and  are  increasing  by 
;^i  1,000,000  every  year.  There  are,  however,  no 
authentic  data  for  this  or  any  other  estimate  : — 

I  believe  this  estimate  to  be  enormously  exaggerated.  An 
urgent  need  in  India  is  the  better  disposition  of  hoarded 
wealth,  and  of  men  who  will  not  fritter  away  their  money  on 
marriage  expenses  or  ceremonies,  and  are  not  unwilling  to  lay 
out  capital  on  undertakings  which  will  bring  them  neither  titles 
nor  official  smiles.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
hoarded  wealth  of  India  will  come  out.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  Indian  capitalists  will  ever  be  induced  to  spend  their  money 
on  Indian  railways.  That  is  Sir  Ernest  Cable's  main  object. 
Indian  railways,  other  than  State  Railways,  are  managed  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  their  Board  of  Directors  in  London,  and 
natives  of  India  are  silent  witnesses  of  an  order  of  things  which 
gives  them  no  voice  or  place  in  railway  administration.  And, 
generally,  I  must  add  that,  however  desirable  further  investiga- 
tion may  be,  the  present  moment,  when  there  is  so  much 
uneasiness  and  unrest  in  India,  is  not  the  most  propitious  for 
embarking  on  such  complex  and  delicate  inquiries  as  he  sug- 
gests. 


WANTED — A    WORLD    CURRENCY. 

Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  K.C.I. E.,  says  that  of  the 
vast  extent  of  the  hidden  hoards  of  gold  and  silver 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  The  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  treasure  that  is  annually  poured  into 
India  and  never  comes  back — Lord  Rothschild  has 
pointed  out  that  none  of  the  smooth  bars  of  gold 
ever  return — proves  an  enormous  power  of  absorp- 
tion. Sir  Ernest  Cable's  proposal  is  likely  to  be 
warmly  supported  by  many  native  Indian  economists 
and  capitalists. 

Sir  J.  F.  L.  RoUeston  points  out  that  notwith- 
standing recent  legislation  in  India  the  question  of 
exchange  is  still  a  bar  to  investment,  and  he  submits 
that  in  these  later  days,  "  when  the  various  parts  of 
the  world  are  brought  so  close  together  by  modern 
methods  of  transit  and  communication,  it  is  time  for 
the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a  system  of  currency  which 
shall  be  interchangeable  amongst  nations,  giving  a 
greater  stability  of  exchange,  without  inflicting  loss  in 
changing  the  good  legal  tender  of  one  country  for 
that  of  another,  and  that  to  a  country  with  great  and 
increasing  trading  interests  in  the  Far  East  such  a 
system  would  be  of  unusual  and  special  importance." 

EDUCATE    AND    REASSURE  ! 

Sir  M.  M.  Bhownaggree  says :  As  regards  the 
hoarded  or  surplus  wealth,  in  the  possession  of  those 
who  belong  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  he  fully 
subscribed  to  the  contention  of  Sir  Ernest  Cable  that 
it  should  be  induced  into  productive  channels.  Those 
are,  however,  two  essential  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
before  this  huge  task  can  be  commenced,  viz.  : 


Hindi  Punch.] 


[Bombay. 


Down  with  the  Demoness ! 


[Public  meetings  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  India,  denouncing 
Anarchism  and  bomb  outrages,  and  supporting  Government  in  the  \.ork  of 
suppression.] 
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I.  The  economic  and  industrial  education  of  the 
people ;  and  2.  Begetting  confidence  in  the  motives 
of  inception,  and  the  impartial  financial  administra- 
tion, of  the  undertakings  in  which  they  are  invited  to 
co-operate  with  Government  or  British  colleagues, 
together  with  an  assurance  of  fair  apportionment  of 
the  employment  and  other  benefits  thereof. 

As  regards  the  first — it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  of 
all  nations  of  the  civilised  world,  the  Indian  is  deplor- 
ably backward  in  industrial  development.  There  is 
an  entire  absence  of  trained  and  skilled  labour  in  the 
land,  likewise  of  economic  knowledge,  and  a  crass 
ignorance  as  to  how  to  promote,  cultivate,  or  pursue  any 
new  enterprise.  As  regards  the  second  condition  above 
stated,  it  is  apparent  that  no  overtures  for  invest- 
ment can  succeed  unless  the  investor  has  confidence. 
It  is  notorious  that  in  the  administration  of  all  lines, 
whether  under  the  direct  control  of  government  or 
under  their  (that  is  the  Indian  ratepayers')  guarantee, 
scarcely  any  important  or  lucrative  positions  are 
given  to  the  people  of  India ;  even  from  minor  posts 
like  those  of  guards,  ticket  collectors,  and  so  forth 
they  are  excluded  to  make  room  for  the  inferior  class 
of  European  or  Eurasians.  Is  it  strange  then  that 
the  Indian  investor  fails  to  feel  any  deep  concern  in 
railway  undertakings  ? 

Want  of  knowledge,  training,  and  confidence  is  the 
root  cause  of  the  Indian  capitalist's  unwillingness  to 
freely  invest  his  capital  of  which  Sir  Ernest  Cable  has 
complained  : — 

To  find  out  the  true  causes  of  this  estrangement  and  evolve  a 
detailed  programme  of  means  and  methods  by  which  the  Indian 
people  of  different  sections  and  communities  can  be  drawn  into 
closer  friendly  and  commercial  relations  with  British  official  and 
non-official  classes,  and  induced  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
common  interest,  the  protection  and  promotion  of  which  would 
form  a  sound  bond  of  union  between  both,  is  clearly  a  duty 
upon  which  our  Government  should  forthwith  enter,  and  invoke 
thereto  the  fullest  help  of  the  Indian  public. 


IS  CEYLON  MISGOVERNED  ? 

In  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  xMr.  Il  W.  Perera 
laments  the  decay  of  the  old  type  of  Governor— firm, 
sympathetic,  and  cultured — who  held  the  scales  evenly 
between  all  sections  of  the  population,  and  who  left 
the  people  of  Ceylon  always  contented  and  loyal. 
Now,  he  says  : — 

Iinperiiim  et  libertas,  liberty  for  ourselves,  empire  over  others, 
is  the  new  spirit  of  pseudo-Imperialism  in  which  Ceylon  is  being 
governed.  An  iniquitous  land-law,  enforced  by  special  tribunals, 
is  driving  the  peasant  from  his  ancestral  holdings  ;  negotiations 
carried  on  in  the  dark  by  the  Colonial  Government  for  the  lease 
of  the  pearl  fisheries,  bartered  away  to  a  gang  of  Jewish  financiers 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  have  roijbed  the  Singhalese  of  a  heritage 
which  was  theirs  for  twenty  centuries  ;  and  an  anomalous  scheme 
of  public  salaries  nearly  doubled  the  income  of  the  overpaid 
European  civil  servant,  ignoring  the  claims  of  the  underpaid 
Ceylonese  oflkial,  and  es\ablishing,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Colony,  the  pernicious  principle  that  race,  not 
merit,  was  the  test  of  a  man's  claim  to  adequate  comi>ensation. 

The  latest  proposal,  which  he  denounces  with  great 
vigour,  is  the  proposal  of  Sir  Henry  McCallum,  to 
introduce  a  system  of  registration  and  thumb  im- 
pressions of  the  Ceylonese  labourers,  so  as  to  prevent 


labourers  leaving  the  work  to  which  they  have  been 
set,  and  practically  compelling  all  villagers,  whether 
they  can  live  comfortably  or  otherwise,  into  employ- 
ment under  the  planters.  "  Not  only  are  the  peasants 
to  be  hounded  from  the  lands  which  their  fathers 
tilled  as  free  men,  but  they  are  to  be  branded  with 
the  mark  of  Cain  and  converted  into  serfs  for  the 
benefit  of  a  floating  population,  whose  interest  in  the 
country  is  merely  temporary."  The  agricultural 
labourer  in  Ceylon  works  nine  hours  a  day,  in  a  week 
of  six  days,  at  a  daily  wage  of  5'-d.  He  is  liable  to 
forfeiture  of  wages  and  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  for  three  months  for  quitting  service  without 
notice,  absenting  himself  from  work,  or  other  mis- 
conduct. "  Hundreds  of  labourers  who  have  left 
service  after  giving  a  written  notice  through  a 
solicitor,  have  nevertheless  suffered  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  owing  to  technical  defects  in  the 
written  notice."  The  writer  calls  for  a  Royal  Com- 
mission of  inquiry  and  redress. 


On  Honeymoons. 

In  the  Woman  at  Home,  "  Ignota"  chats  pleasantly 
about  fashions  in  honeymoons,  or  the  fashionable 
honeymoon.  She  recalls  that  a  hundred  years  ago 
the  bride  was  generally  accompanied  on  what  was 
then  termed  her  wedding  tour  by  her  best  friend,  the 
young  lady  who  had  acted  as  her  bridesmaid.  The 
wedding  tour  was  the  outcome  of  the  romantic 
movement.  Then  the  poets  made  the  Lakes  the  chief 
resort.  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  drove 
from  London  on  the  day  of  their  wedding  to  Windsor 
Castle,  surrounded  every  yard  of  their  way  by  cheer- 
ing crowds.  Our  present  King  and  Queen  spent  only 
seven  days  of  a  honeymoon  at  Osborne  House. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  spent  their  short 
honeymoon  at  York  Cottage,  Sandringham.  Princess 
Alexander  of  Teck  spent  hers  at  Brocket  Hall. 
Saighton  Grange  has  been  another  resort  for  Royal 
honeymoons.  The  motor-car  honeymoon  was  first 
indulged  in  by  Grand  Duke  Cyril  of  Russia  and  his 
bride.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asquith  enjoyed  a  long  honey- 
moon, the  last  week  of  which  was  spent  at  Clovelly 
Court.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  wife  naturally 
spent  their  first  weeks  of  married  life  in  America, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austen  Chamberlain  chose  Camilla 
Lacey,  in  Surrey.  Very  often  bride  and  bridegroom 
begin  their  joint  lives  in  their  own  home.  Taplow 
Court,  the  property  of  Lord  and  Lady  Desborough, 
has  earned  the  sobriquet  of  "  Honeymoon  Hall," 
from  the  constant  hospitality  ofiered  to  the  newly 
married.  

SiiPTKMi'.KK  27TII  was  the  sevcnly-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Raja  Ramnrohun  Roy.  The  Modern 
Reinew  gives  a  coloured  re{)roduction  of  his  portrait 
in  the  Bristol  Museum,  and  tjuotes  the  late  Miss 
Sophia  Uobson  Collet's  estimate  of  the  Raja's  per- 
sonality. There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ananda  Mohan  Bose. 
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THE  GOMBEEN-MAN. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  describes  in  the  North 
At/ierican  Revie^v  the  new  Ireland,  and  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  co-operative  agriculture 
introduced  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  In  spite  of  the 
enormous  difficulties  against  which  he  had  to  contend, 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  appreciated  and  utilised  the 
clannishness  of  the  Irish  people.  His  policy  suited 
the  national  genius.  It  may,  Mr.  Brooks  thinks, 
need  another  twenty  years  of  unremitting  eftbrt  before 
Ireland  becomes,  like  Denmark,  a  vast  national  trust 
for  the  production  and  sale  of  all  agricultural  produce. 
Throughout  most  of  the  country  the  struggle  over  the 
rent   and   ownership  of  the   land  has  ceased,  or  is 


Lepracaun.^ 


[Dublin. 


"As  You  (Don't)  Like  It" 


Touchstone,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien.  SliepJurd,  Mr.  Dillon. 

A  tidry.  Land  Purchase  Act. 

Touchstone  :  "  Therefore,  abandon  the  society  of  this  female.  I  will 
bandy  with  thee  in  faction  ;  I  will  o'er-run  thee  with  policy  :  I  will  kill  thee 
a  hundred-and-fifty  ways :  therefore  tremble  and  depart." — As  You  Like 
It,  Act  v.,  Scene  i. 

["  Speeches  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Dillon's  anti-land  purchase 
harangue  on  Tuesday  require  no  serious  notice.  Time  has  always  crushingly 
answered  him  at  every  stage  of  his  abortive  career  from  1881. — Extraet  of 
letter  of  Mr.  Wm.  O'Brien,  M.P. 

ceasing.  The  infinitely  more  momentous  struggle  for 
a  living  on  the  land  has  just  begun.  The  Irish 
people  are  bent  not  on  farming  and  tillage,  but  stock 
raising,  and  the  danger  is  that  their  lands  will  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  money-lender,  the  gombeen- 
man, and  the  publican  : — 

*'  And  if  that  happens,"  said  to  me  an  experienced  land 
agent,  who  firmly  believed  it  would  happen,  "  God  help 
Ireland  1  Talk  of  the  cruelty  of  the  English  to  the  Irish— it 
is  nothing  compared  with  the  cruelty  of  the  Irish  to  one  another. 


The  gombeen-man,  turned  landlord,  will  be  ten  times  more 
avaricious  and  mean  and  tyrannical  than  the  worst  member  of 
the  old  type  of  English  absentee.  Pie  will  wring  the  very  vitals 
out  of  any  man  he  has  in  his  power.  Let  me  tell  you  frankly, 
there  is  still  a  chance  that  the  tragedy  of  Ireland's  future  may 
equal  the  tragedy  of  her  past." 

One  thing,  and  one  alone,  can  avert  so  hideous  a  disaster  and 
can  establish  the  new  order  in  the  prosperity  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  agrarian  peace — co-operation.  Without  co-operation 
other  agencies  must  inevitably  fail. 


HOW  THE  DOG  ADOPTED  MAN. 
A  NoRTH-CouxTRYMAN  once  created  much  merri- 
ment in  a  County  Court  dispute  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  a  dog  by  solemnly  deposing,  "  I  belong  the 
dog."  That  the  man  belonged  to  the  dog  rather 
than  the  dog  to  the  man  is  very  gravely  set  forth 
in  the  Contemporary  Rriicio  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchin- 
son, as  he  writes  on  "  The  Origin  of  the  Dog."  His 
suggested  explanation  is  : — 

That  instead  of  man  adopting  the  dog  into  his  family,  the  dog 
adopted  man  into  his  pack  ! 

The  mechanism  of  the  process  would  appear  to  have  been 
that  a'  certain  number  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  wolves  or 
wild  dogs  of  the  region  found  that  it  was  more  profitable  to 
follow  man  in  his  hunting  expeditions  and  let  him  do  the  killing, 
for  their  share  of  the  entrails  and  waste  parts  of  the  animal, 
than  it  was  to  kill  for  themselves.  From  following  him  on 
his  hunting  expeditions,  they  gradually  came  to  following!  him 
home  ;  and  finding  that  bones  and  offal,  and  occasionally 
human  bodies,  were  to  be  picked  up  around  these  encampments, 
they  became  a  sort  of  permanent  hangers-on  of  the  tribe. 

In  a  little  time,  doubtless,  man  took  the  hint,  and  after  he 
had  wounded  an  animal  found  it  was  more  profitable  to  sit  down 
(savages  always  have  plenty  of  time)  and  let  his  canine  followers 
run  in  upon  the  quarry  and  chase  it  down,  endeavouring  to  get 
in  at  the  death  himself,  than  to  track  it  on  his  own  account. 

To  this  day  wolves  follow  the  trapper  and  the 
hunter  for  the  sake  of  his  ample  leavings  from  the 
prey  he  has  captured.     The  writer  proceeds  : — 

If  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  partnership  between  man 
and  the  dog  should  prove  well-founded,  it  ought  to  give  us  an 
increased  respect  both  for  him  and  for  ourselves.  We  are  blood 
comrades,  honourable  allies  and  equals,  not  owner  and  slave,  or 
master  and  servant.  If  either  party  to  the  pact  and  treaty 
should  be  squeamish  about  recognising  the  equality  of  the 
other, — it  should  not  be  man. 

The  question  still  remains  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
dogs  sprang  from  a  single  form  of  wild  canine,  or  that 
the  breed  had  a  multiple  origin  with  a  strong  pre- 
ponderance of  wolf.  The  writer  seems  to  lean  to  the 
latter  conclusion.  He  concludes  by  saying  of  the 
"  yaller  dog "  of  commerce  and  of  the  comic 
journals  : — 

This  interesting  little  free  lance  of  the  back  alleys  and  the 
garbage  pails  is  a  modern  avatar  of  the  primitive  spirit  of  his 
tribe  in  his  prowling  habits,  predatory  disposition,  keenly  pricked 
ears,  watchful  and  suspicious  eye,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  his 
immortal  colour,  which  is  ludicrously  suggestive  of  his  lupine  01 
jackal-like  ancestry.  / 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  also  under  his  yellow  skin  qualities 
that  no  known  wolf  has  ever  yet  displayed.  An  affection  for 
man,  which  is  really  pathetic  in  its  intensity,  a  devotion  and 
fidelity  to  what  he  imagines  to  be  your  interests,  which  is  po.si- 
tively  embarrassing.  He  will  belong  to  you,  whether  you  want 
him  or  not. 
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MR.   RIDER  HAGGARD  AND  RE-INCARNATION. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Northrop  writes  in  CasselVs  on  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard,  story  writer  and  psychologist.  In  the 
interview  which  he  relates,  the  great  novelist  said  : — 

Everyone  is  quite  familiar  with  the  remarkable  phenomena  of 
telepathy.  The  doubters  call  it  coincidence  ;  but,  whatever  it  is, 
it  is  often  so  wonderful  that  it  seems  to  come  from  a  world 
above,  or,  rather,  beyond,  the  little  sphere  in  which  we  live. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  people  in  this  world  to-day — 
at  least,  a  large  majority  of  them — have  been  on  this  globe 
before,  and  will  probably  be  here  again  after  they  have  passed 
'     through  the  mysterious  condition  which  we  now  term  death. 

If  you  consider  the  teachings  of  the  Buddhists,  you  will  find 
that  they  believe  in  this  theory  of  re-incarnation.  The  Egyptians 
maintained  it  for  many  years,  and  their  very  lives  were  a 
practical  demonstration  of  this  theory. 

I  am  convinced  from  my  own  experiences,  and  from  studies 
of  psychological  matters,  that  this  life  is  really  the  most  trivial 
portion  of  our  existence.  I  firmly  believe  that,  before  the  end 
of  the  next  hundred  years,  we  shall  have  as  definite  information 
on  the  life  "  beyond  "  as  we  have  on  things  connected  with  this 
sphere.  I  am  borne  out  in  this  not  only  by  my  own  deductions, 
but  by  the  experiences,  which  cannot  be  questioned,  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  scientific  minds  of  the  day. 

The  method  of  Mr.  Haggard's  literary  work  is  thus 
described : — • 

It  is  mostly  in  the  winter  months  that  he  does  his  literary 
^      work.     He  usually  writes  out  a  rough  draft  of  his  books  with  a 
t      pen,  and  then  dictates  the  full  story  to  an  amanuensis,  amplify- 
ing and  developing  the  plot  as  he  goes  along,  following  closely, 
however,  his  written  draft.     It  is  said  that   he  wrote  his  most 
famous  book,  "  She,"  in  six  weeks  by  this  method. 


TELEPATHIC  VISION  ON  THE  VELDT. 

Ix  the  Occult  Rcvicio  is  the  story  of  a  car  driver  on 
the  tramways  of  Croydon,  as  taken  down  from  his 
lips  by  a  correspondent.  The  car  driver  was  serving 
in  the  Grenadiers  under  Lord  Methuen  in  the  South 
African  campaign,  and  after  the  Battle  of  Magersfon- 
tein  he  was  put  on  sentry  duty  at  about  midnight. 
After  half  an  hour  he  was  seized  with  trembling  fits, 
and  could  not  keep  his  gaze  from  two  large  boulders 
of  rock  some  four  feet  in  height : — 

I  thought  I  saw  a  form  of  some  kind  between  the  boulders. 
I  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  soldier.  In  one  second 
it  had  vanished.  I  challenged,  but  got  no  answer.  Those 
pieces  of  rock  seemed  to  terrify  me.  I  advanced  towards  them, 
but  saw  nothing  ;  I  retired  back  and  took  up  my  position,  lean- 
ing on  my  rifle.  My  eyes  went  again  to  the  same  place,  and 
there,  standing  between  the  two  boulders,  was  the  outline  of  a 
woman.  I  brought  my  rifle  to  the  present,  covering  the  form 
which  stood  before  me.  I  saw  her  walk  from  one  piece  of  rock 
to  the  other.  I  watched  and  saw  her  repeat  her  action ;  she 
then  stopped  and  leaned  up  against  one  of  the  boulders  with  her 
back  towards  me.  I  again  advanced  to  where  she  stood.  When 
I  had  got  to  within  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  her  I  saw  her  turn 
round  and  look  straight  at  me  with  a  careworn  and  sorrowful 
*ace.  Then  I  saw  and  knew  who  she  was.  It  was  my  own 
nother.  I  was  not  mistaken,  for  she  walked  within  a  few  yards 
of  me,  at  the  same  time  looking  me  dead  in  the  face.  She  then 
turned  about  and  walked  to  the  two  pieces  of  rock,  and  I  saw 
no  more  of  her.  About  three  weeks  after  I  received  a  letter 
from  home  telling  me  of  her  death  and  burial. 

The  correspondent  adds  that  this  mother  was  a 
woman  of  good  birth  and  education  who  married 
much  beneath  her  in  life.  The  car  driver  is  still 
sometimes  influenced  by  the  invisible  world,  but  fights 
against  these  experiences. 


A  BATTLE  IN  SPOKEN  BIOSCOPE. 

A  SORT  of  verbal  cinematograph  of  actual  war  is 
contributed  to  Harper's  by  Robert  Shackleton,  from 
the  lips  of  Guldner,  a  colour-sergeant  who  won  the 
Iron  Cross  at  Gravelotte.  It  is  as  realistic  as  Tolstoy. 
The  gradual  way  in  which  the  significance  of  their 
forced  march  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  suddenness  with  which  they  were  marched 
into  action,  are  very  vividly  told.  On  the  march,  he 
says,  they  passed  many  dead  and  many  graves. 
They  learned  afterwards  they  had  crossed  the  battle- 
field of  Mars-la-Tour.     He  says  : — 

When  a  soldier  is  busy  and  interested,  even  a  young  soldier, 
he  pays  little  attention  to  dead  men  or  wounded.  If  he  did, 
there  would  soon  be  no  wars,  for  soldiers  cannot  think  of  such 
things  and  fight. 

When  at  last  they  were  ordered  to  capture  the 
fortified  village  of  St.  Privat,  then,  he  says  : — 

It  was  only  at  a  walk  that  we  went,  a  steady  walk,  just  as  if 
there  were  no  bullets  there.  As  we  got  nearer  there  were 
storms  of  bullets.  They  buzzed  over  our  heads  and  past  us. 
Many  of  them  struck,  for  many  of  our  men  fell.  And  now  we 
would  run  forward  fifty  yards  and  throw  ourselves  flat ;  then 
another  fifty  yards  and  the  halt  and  the  falling  flat  ;  and  each 
time  we  could  see  the  village  that  was  a  fortress  nearer  ;  and  we 
were  very  fierce  with  anger,  and  what  we  wanted  was  to  reach 
that  village,  and  many  more  of  us  were  falling  fast.  And  once, 
when  we  were  lying  down,  and  I  saw  that  the  officers  were 
standing,  just  cool  and  quiet,  it  came  to  me  that  a  man  has  to 
pay  in  such  ways  to  be  an  ofticer.  Now  shells  were  bursting 
among  us,  for  they  had  trained  batteries  on  us  as  we  advanced. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  it  was  like  as  we  got  near  that 
village  of  St.  Privat.  The  noise,  the  smoke,  the  flashes,  the 
falling  men,  and  only  one  desire  in  our  hearts. 

And  at  last  we  went  at  a  bayonet  charge,  and  for  the  first 
time  there  was  a  cheer,  a  wild  and  savage  cheer,  and  we  ran  on, 
eager  to  plunge  the  bayonets  ;  and  we  could  see,  as  we  came 
near  the  village,  that  the  French  were  firing  from  behind  barri- 
cades and  garden  walls  and  from  windows.  But  I  do  not 
believe  any  one  of  us  thought  of  death.  We  thought  only  of 
killing  the  enemy. 

And  we  looked  into  the  wild  faces  of  the  French,  and  they 
met  us  hand  to  hand.  Ah  !  we  climbed  over  walls  and 
barricades,  and  we  fired  and  bayoneted,'and  we  fought  them  in 
the  streets. 

On  and  on  we  went.  It  was  a  wild  time  of  shooting,  bayoneting, 
wrestling,  clubbing,  shouting.  On  and  on,  but  it  was  slow  work 
and  terrible,  for  the  French  fought  for  every  step.  Now  it  would 
be  all  smoke  ;  and  the  flash  of  a  cannon  or  rifle  would  show 
men  fighting  and  falling,  and  then  there  would  be  a  space  clear 
of  smoke,  and  you  could  see  bayonets  lunging  and  men 
grappling. 

I  was  at  the  front,  for  I  had  the  colours.  There  were  a  few 
officers  still  left,  and  they  were  shouting  and  waving  their 
swords,  and  other  regiments  stormed  into  the  village  with  us, 
and  after  a  while — I  can't  say  how  long — the  place  was  ours. 

Out  of  2,900  men  and  more  than  fifty  officers,  there 
were  lost  in  the  fight  forty  officers  and  more  than  a 
thousand  men. 

Elsevier  has  a  coloured  picture  of  orchids,  forming 
part  of  a  well  illustrated  and  excellent  article  on  that 
subject.  Impressions  of  Rome  and  the  continuation 
of  the  series  on  Dutch  Churches  will  afford  much 
pleasure  to  the  reader,  who  will  afterwards  turn  to  the 
lighter  article  on  Adolf  Oberlander,  the  noted  German 
black-and-white  artist,  and  laugh  merrily  at  the  repro- 
ductions of  comic  sketches  from  the  Flie^ende  Blatter. 
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THE   SERVANTLESS   HOME. 

In  the  Socialist  Rcvieiv  Dr.  Lionel  Tayler  urges 
the  conclusion  that  "  Sociahsm  is  not  possible  without 
Individualism.  And  Individualism  is  not  possible 
without  an  increasingly  private  and  exclusive  and 
nionogamic  domestic  life."     He  says  : — 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  servant  difliculty  ;  it  exists  in 
all  progiessing  countries,  and  is  an  increasingly  menacing 
feature  of  wealthier  methods  of  living  everywhere.  .  .  .  There  is 
growing  up  a  desire  among  more  cultured  citizens,  both  among 
the  employers  of  servants  and  the  servants  themselves,  for  a  more 
private  life.  There  is  a  feeling  arising  that  paid  personal  service 
is  unpleasant  to  the  one  who  pays  and  the  one  wlio  is  paid. 

As  more  and  more  people  reach  the  individualised  state  of 
home  development,  and  study  and  care  for  the  personalities  of 
their  children  as  well  as  their  own,  the  thought  that  a  daughter 
'  or  son  may  learn  much  that  is  evil  from  even  a  good-natured 
nur.se,  if  she  be  uncultured  or  physical,  will  make  the  need  for 
a  servantless  home  all  the  more  keenly  felt.  And  as  it  is  the 
more  self-respecting  of  the  servant  class  who  are  leaving  its  ranks, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  system  must  fall  increasingly  into  discredit. 

RESULT  :    SMALL    HOUSE    AND    SIMPLE    HABITS — 

The  result  of  such  a  change  will  be  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  money  distinction  : — - 

Parents  will  make  domestic  work  less  and  less  arduous  ;  but 
as  outside  help  will  only  be  obtained  when  the  work  of  each 
household  is  shared  with  the  helpers,  large  establishments  will 
become  impossible,  and  smaller  houses  and  simpler  physical 
habits  of  life  will  become  a  necessity. 

Gradually  homes  designed  for  servantless  occupants  will  be 
built,  and  liomes  will  be  organised  and  easily  manageable  on 
such  lines.  The  idea  that  paid  menial  labour  under  any  con- 
ditions is  degrading  will  steadily  grow  until  this  form  of  occu- 
pation will  die  out  as  completely  as  slave  labour  has  died 
before  it. 

— AND    THE    DOOM    OP    ACCUMULATED    WEALTH  ! 

A  still  larger  result  is  anticipated  by  the  writer  : — 

The  accumulation  of  wealth,  of  land,  or  the  possession  of 
large  houses  will  thus  cease  to  be  in  any  way  valuable,  because 
no  personal  labour  will  be  obtainable  to  keep  up  large  establish- 
ments. Even  life  in  hotels  wiil  be  so  modified  as  to  make 
extreme  display  impossible.  The  only  value  remaining  in 
money  will  be  its  ability  to  satisfy  the  real  needs  of  its 
temporary  owner  ;  jC2$o  annual  income — in  extreme  cases, 
;i{^400  to  ;^S0O — would  lie  the  most  that  a  man  and  his  fiimily 
could  spend  on  individual  needs. 


TRAINING  WOMEN  FOR  THE  COLONIES. 

Writing  in  the  Quiver  for  October  on  Women's 
Chances  in  Canada,  Georgina  Binnie-Clark  draws 
attention  to  Canada's  need  for  working-women.  In 
the  October  Girl's  Realm  Vera  Clarke  publishes  an 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Arlesey  House  Colonial 
Training  School  at  Hitchin,  which  may  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  article  in  the  Quiver.  At  this 
school  there  is  no  attempt  to  train  the  girls  in  the  use 
of  the  more  modern  appliances  for  gardening  and 
farming  which  are  only  available  in  civilised  countries; 
the  training  is  adapted  to  up-country  colonial  farms, 
which  are  started  on  virgin  soil  in  a  comparatively 
primitive  style  of  farming.  The  practical  instruction 
includes  plain  cooking  and  bread-making,  riding, 
driving,  stable-management,  simple  carpentry,  etc.,  in 
fact  everything  which  will  be  useful  to  the  girls  when 
far  from  civilisation.  At  Arlesey  House  the  training 
is  gained  by  working  the  farm. 


THE    MEAT    SUPPLY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Improved  Inspection  akter  the  Scandals, 
The  article  by  Guy  Elliott  Mitchell  in  the  American 
Revie7v  of  Reviews  for  October  will  go  a  long  way  to 
reassuring  those  whose  minds  were  disturbed  by  the 
revelations  of  Upton  Sinclair  and  others  a  few  years 
ago.  Mr.  Mitchell  opens  with  the  startling  statement 
that— 

The  people  of  the  United  States  consume  over  15,000,000,000 
pounds  of  meat  annually,  a  per  capita  consumption  of  nearly 
200  pounds  a  year.  The  meat-consuming  units  of  the  American 
family  eat  every  year  more  than  double  their  weight  of  edible 
(lesh  and  over  three  times  their  own  weight  of  what  may  be 
termed  meat  on  the  hoof.  It  is  calculated  by  the  ]>ureau  of 
Animal  Industry  at  Washington  that  meat  constitutes  fully  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  food  bill,  a  proportion  which  makes  the 
average  European  workingman  scratch  his  head  in  amazement 
that  there  should  be  such  a  vast  meat  supply. 

The  writer  claims  that  in  the  United  States  the 
system  of  meat  inspection  is  the  result  of  a  series  of 
laws,  the  latest  enactment,  which  relates  principally  to 
canned  and  preserved  meats,  being  the  outcome  of 
the  tremendous  popular  uprising  of  1906  : — 

This  question  now  presents  itself  :  "  Is  the  present  law  ade- 
quate and  effective,  and  is  it  well  administered  ?  "  To  this  query 
the  answer  can  be  made  that  the  Government  meat  inspection  of 
to-day  is  satisfactory  to  the  consumer,  however  closely  he  may 
inspect  its  operation.  Despite,  too,  the  direful  prophesies  to 
the  contrary,  it  has  proved  to  be  an  absolute  advantage  to  the 
packers  and  manufocturcrs,  for  it  has  given  their  products  a 
standing  which  they  never  before  enjoyed.  The  law  is  compre- 
hensive, it  is  working  well,  and  it  is  being  strictly  enforced. 

Mr.  Mitchell  enters  into  a  full  description  of  the 
treatment  of  the  carcasses  at  every  step,  and  the 
inspection  in  every  department  by  Government 
officials,  and  if  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Govern- 
ment inspectors  perforin  their  duties  honestly  and 
without  fear  and  without  favour,  then  the  writer  would 
seem  to  be  justified  in  his  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  and  up-to-date  service  : — 

The  great  meat-packing  establishments  have  been  held  up  to 
the  world  as  examples  of  the  highest  development  of  a  specialised 
industry.  They  are  the  result  of  an  evolution  of  years  of  gradual 
improvement.  The  federal  meat-inspection  service,  in  spite  of 
its  organisation  into  a  great  business  almost  immediately  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  law,  to-day  stands  side  by  side  with,  and 
is  as  modern  and  up-to-date  as,  the  finely  organised  business 
that  it  supervises.  The  American  meat  inspection  is  probably 
the  model  for  the  world.  Its  employees  are  capable  and  expert 
veterinarians,  bacteriologists,  and  chemists,  and  the  regulations 
and  organisation  are  so  stringent,  and  the  transfer  of  inspectors 
and  inspection  of  inspectors  so  frequent,  that  collusion  or  dis- 
honesty is  practically  impossible.  Tiie  consumer  of  meats  which 
bear  the  stamp  "  U.S.  Inspected  and  Passed  "  may  have  the 
very  comfortable  assurance  that  he  is  buying  and  eating  products 
from  healthy  animals,  prepared  under  clean  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions.   

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  name  is  already  a  familiar 
one  on  the  Continent,  and  soon  his  plays  will  be 
equally  well  known,  if  not  ii)  English,  at  any  rate  in 
translation.  A  few  months  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
Grande  Revue  a  French  translation  of  "  The  Phil- 
anderer." Now  in  the  October  number  of  Nord  und 
Sild  we  see  the  first  part  of  a  German  translation,  by 
Siegfried  Trebitsch,  of  "  The  Doctor's  Dilemma." 
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.  THE  SWISS  POOR  LAW. 

Miss  Edith  Sellers  manages  to  compress  into 
a  few  pages  of  the  Contemporary  Review  the  more 
salient  facts  of  the  great  tangle  of  poor  law  adminis- 
tration in  Switzerland,  which  rejoices  in  twenty- 
five  different  poor  relief  systems  and  twenty 
different  poor  laws.     There  are  some  generic  features. 

DRASTIC    POWERS    OVER    BAD    PARENTS. 

The  Poor  Law  authorities  have  exceptional  power, 
not  merely  for  dealing  with  those  who  have  become  a 
charge  on  the  community,  but  who  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  charge.     She  says  : — 

In  almost  every  canton  the  Poor  Law  authorities  may  send 
any  man  who  will  not  work,  and  who  cannot  prove  that  with- 
out working  he  has  the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  those 
dependent  on  him,  to  an  institution  where  he  is  forced  to  work  ; 
just  as  they  may  send  any  man  who,  to  the  detriment  of  his 
family,  drinks  habitually  and  excessively — they  are  the  judges 
as  to  what  constitutes  excess — to  an  institution  where  he  has  no 
chance  of  drinking  anything  stronger  than  tea.  They  may,  in 
fact,  send  to  what  is  practically  a  prison  any  man  who  leads  a 
lazy,  extravagant,  drunken  or  disreputable  life,  if  he  be  in  such 
a  position  that  he  is  in  manifest  danger  of  becoming  a  burden  on 
his  fellows.  Nay,  not  only  may  they  send  him  there,  but  they 
may  force  him,  if  he  has  any  money,  to  pay  for  his  own  board 
and  lodging  while  he  is  there. 

In  England  a  man  may  spend  on  drink  every  penny  he  earns, 
leaving  his  wife  and  children  to  starve  the  while,  and  unless  an 
application  for  poor  relief  is  made,  no  one  has  the  right  to  inter- 
fere. Or  he  may  refuse  to  do  any  work  at  all,  although  he 
knows  that  his  wife  and  children  are  starving,  and  unless  the 
wife  betakes  herself  to  the  Union,  the  Poor  Law  authorities  can 
do  nothing. 

EQUALIZATION    OF    RATES. 

In  Switzerland  "  the  manufacturing  of  paupers, 
even  though  the  raw  material  be  one's  own  children, 
is  regarded  as  a  crime,  and  is  dealt  with  accordingly." 
Another  significant  fact  is  that  "most  Swiss  penal 
workhouses  are  practically  self-supporting,  and  two  or 
three  of  them  are  richer  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
at  the  beginning."  Miss  Sellers  observes  that  the 
number  of  persons  sent  to  the  penal  colony  varies  in 
an  ominously  suggestive  fashion,  according  to  the 
colony's  demand  for  labour.  "  Already,  in  161 4,  the 
Cantonal  Government  decreed  that  districts  with  few 
poor  must  give  help  to  districts  with  many  poor ;  and 
in  1676  a  law  was  passed  to  prevent  the  districts  with 
many  poor  from  wasting  what  was  given  to  them." 

THE    TWELVE    APOSTLES    OF    THE    POOR. 

The  Canton  of  Berne  has  a  Minister  of  the  Poor  Law 
Department,  or  Poor  Director.  Under  him  are^  not 
merely  the  office  officials,  but  twelve  Poor  Com- 
missioners, who  have  to  investigate  the  cases  of 
poverty,  devise  means  of  preventing  the  poor  from 
becoming  paupers,  and  to  keep  the  charitable  from 
pauperising  the  poor  : — 

There  are  twelve  Commissioners,  and  they  ate  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  State,  all  they  receive,  however,  being  travelling 
expenses  and  allowances  for  the  days  they  actually  devote  to 
their  work.  I  once  ventured  to  ask  a  high  functit)nary  what 
Mould  happen  if  a  Commissioner,  when  appointed,  refusetl  to 
act.  lie  looked  quite  scandalised,  and  remarked  loftily,  "A 
Swiss  knows  his  duty  and  does  it."  And  well  it  is  for  him  that 
lie  does,  in  the  city  of  Berne,  at  any  rate,  for  there  the  law 
decrees  that  whoever  refuses  to  accept  an  honorary  office  shall 


lose  his  rights  as  a  citizen  and  be  treated  as  "  ein  wider spensiiger 
Vogtl  "  (a  perverse  and  neglectful  steward).  Nor  is  this  all  ;  a 
deputy  is  appointed  to  act  for  him,  and  he  must  pay  the  expenses 
of  this  deputy,  as  well  as  the  expense  entailed  by  any  blunder 
he  may  make. 

In  every  district  there  is  a  paid  inspector,  who  has 
to  know  personally  every  individual  who  is  being 
maintained.  There  is  much  more  of  great  interest  to 
all  students  of  poor  relief  in  this  article,  which,  like 
all  that  Miss  Sellers  has  written,  is  worthy  of  close 
study. 


ALCOHOLISM  A  MEANS  OF  TEMPERANCE! 

Dr.  Arc hd all  Reid  subjects  the  alleged  trans- 
mission of  acquired  characters  to  heavy  criticism  in 
the  Contemporary  Review.  To  his  opponents,  Mr. 
Francis  Darwin  and  Professor  Hartog,  he  dares  to 
say  that  "  it  is  as  if  they  looked  into  a  puddle  in  the 
midst  of  a  continent,  and  then  declared  that  there 
was  no  land  near."  He  finds  the  evidence  massive 
that  acquired  characters  are  never  transmitted.  Dr. 
Archdall  Reid  runs  full  tilt  against  such  ideas  that 
slum  life,  drunkenness  and  the  like  are  causing  innate 
racial  deterioration,  or  that  education  is  causing  innate 
racial  improvement.  Negroes  bred  in  malarial 
districts,  if  heirs  to  acquired  characteristics,  would 
become  more  and  more  susceptible  to  malaria, 
whereas  they  show  no  sign  of  any  kind  of  degenera- 
tion, but  of  all  races  are  most  resistant  to  malaria. 
"  Every  other  race  is  resistant  to  the  disease  in  precise 
proportion  to  the  length  and  severity  of  its  past 
experience  of  it."  So,  Englishmen,  who  have  suffered 
much  from  tuberculosis,  are  more  resistant  to  it  than 
negroes,  who  have  suftered  less.  Extreme  cold  has 
not  rendered  degenerate  the  Eskimo,  nor  extreme 
heat  the  Arabs  ;  they  have  merely  become,  by  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  resistant  to  heat  and  cold.  Not 
inherited  acquirements,  but  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
is  the  explanation.  This  argument  it  is  which  he 
applies  to  alcoholism  : — 

Many  races  have  been  afllicted  by  alcohol  for  many  thousands 
of  years.  Some  men  are  naturally  more  susceptible  to  its 
charm  than  others.  These,  because  they  are  more  tempted, 
drink,  on  the  average,  to  greater  excess,  and  are  thus  weeded 
out  to  a  greater  extent.  As  a  consequence,  every  race  is 
temperate  precisely  in  proportion  to  its  past  experience  of 
alcohol.  For  instance,  West  African  savages,  who  have  long 
possessed  unlimited  supplies  of  palm  todtly,  the  Jews,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vine  countries  of  the  South  of  Europe  are 
more  temperate  than  North  Europeans,  and  infinitely  more 
temperate  than  most  savages.  However  much  drinkers  sufier, 
there  is  neitlier  physical  nor  mental  deterioration  of  the  race. 
What  is  true  of  alcohol  is  true  of  opium.  Tluis  the  natives  of 
India,  who  have  long  used  the  drug,  are  very  temperate  ;  the 
Chinese,  wiio  have  used  it  for  two  centuries,  are  less  temperate  ; 
Burmans,  Australian  blacks  and  Polynesians,  who  have  only 
lately  made  its  acquaintance,  are  extremely  intemperate.  Urban 
life,  particularly  slum  life,  is  injjirious  to  the  individual.  Each 
succeeding  generation  of  slum-dwellers  presents  a  very  debilitated 
and  puny  appearance,  and  the  mortality  is  immense.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  such  conditions  are  common  causes  of 
variations.  Races  that  have  been  most  subjected  to  the  influences 
of  city  life — the  Chinese  and  the  Jews,  for  example — are  in  no 
way  degenerate.  They  have  merely  become  highly  capable  of 
resisting  the  complex  of  ill-conditions  found  in  cities. 
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WANTED-IDEAL  PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

By  Lord  Lamington. 

Lord  Lamington  \)uh\\shes  in  the  Miftona/ J?e7'itmi 
for  October  a  plea  for  the  improvement  of  public- 
houses,  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  is 
on  these  Unes,  and  not  on  those  of  prohibition,  the 
Hcensing  question  ought  to  be  tackled.  Lord  Lam- 
ington has  a  Bill  called  the  Public-House  Facilities 
Bill,  which  aims  at  expediting  the  transformation  of 
drinking  dens  into  cafes.  The  following  extract 
explains  Lord  Lamington's  drift : — 

Now,  what  are  the  right  lines  of  development  ?  What  should 
we  desire  to  see  the  public-house  become  ?  The  ideal  public- 
house  would  be,  allowing,  of  course,  plenty  of  scope  for  local 
variations,  a  commodious  building,  into  which  any  passer-by 
mi"ht  enter  and  .call  for  any  reasonable  kind  of  refreshment — 
foocl  or  drink,  the  latter  alcoholic  or  non-alcoholic.  He  should 
be  able  to  consume  these  refreshments  comfortably  seated  in  a 
room  well  lit,  warmed,  and  ventilated.  He  should  be  able  to 
smo'xe,  and,  if  he  chose,  to  obtain  the  materials  for  smoking  on 
the  premises.  The  place  should  be  so  reputable  that,  whatever 
his  social  position,  he  could  enter  it  openly,  and  even  take  his 
wife  and  children  with  him,  and  find  suitable  refreshment  also 
for  them.  If  he  were  alone,  he  should  be  able  to  call  for,  or 
purcha.se,  in  the  house  newspapers  and  magazines.  If  he  had 
any  business  to  transact,  there  should  be  a  telephone  on  the 
premises  for  his  use.  If  he  had  one  or  more  friends,  and  the 
party  desired  amusement  other  than  conversation,  they  should 
be  able  to  call  for  chess  or  dominoes,  or  quoits  and  bowls  in  the 
country.  Or,  if  they  desired  more  passive  amusement,  there  should 
he  music  to  listen  to.  The  humblest  inn  could  provide  an  hour 
or  two  a  day  of  piano-playing  ;  the  richer— the  large  houses  in 
wealthy  towns — could  furnish  a  small  orchestra  and  a  vocalist 
or  two.  This  is  the  ideal  public-house.  Such  a  house  as  this 
would  add  to  the  innocent  pleasure  of  the  people,  and  would  be 
a  direct  incentive  to  temperance  and  good  order.  No  one 
would  misbehave  himself  in  such  surroundings  by  drinking  to 
excess,  or  by  any  other  form  of  disorder  ;  public  opinion  would 
make  such  conduct  impossible.  Upon  young  people  of  the 
working  and  lower  middle-classes  such  a  house  would  exercise 
a  positive  influence  for  good.  It  would  improve  their  manners, 
and  might  improve  their  morals. 

HOW  TO  TURN  TOWNSMEN   INTO   FARMERS. 

An  important  auxiliary  in  the  endeavour  to  plant 
Englishmen  on  the  soil  is  a  preparatory  course  in 
farming.  How  this  may  be  done  for  public  school 
boys  is  described  by  Dr.  Richard  Arthur,  President 
of  the  Immigration  League  of  Australasia,  in  the 
Empire  Review.  He  tells  how  he  had  at  first  sent  all 
the  lads  from  Sydney  who  applied  direct  on  the  land. 
Many  of  them  came  back  in  a  week  or  two,  disgusted 
because  of  the  absence  of  town  luxuries.  A  new 
arrangement  was  necessary  : — 

I  therefore  set  about  to  obtain  a  means  of  testing  the  aspirants 
for  a  life  on  the  land,  and  gained  permission  to  have  them  sent 
to  a  Government  farm  about  thirty  miles  from  Sydney.  Here 
they  receive  a  free  three  months'  training  in  the  rudiments  of 
agriculture,  learning  to  milk,  plough,  feed  cows  and  pigs,  and 
drive  a  horse.  They  are  not  overworked,  and  the  fare  is 
plentiful,  which  many  of  them  prove  by  rapid  growth  and 
physical  development.  And  a  weeding-out  process  goes  on  all 
the  time,  as  the  lazy  and  incompetent  are  either  sent  away  or 
leave  of  their  own  account.  The  consequence  is  that  those 
lads  who  pass  through  the  course  are  eagerly  sought  after  by 
farmers,  and  give  general  satisfaction.  I  may  add  that  I  have 
put  a  number  of  immigrants  who  have  arrived  in  Sydney  and 
who  have    had    no    previous   agricultural    experience    through 


this  course,  and  am  prepared  to  do  the  same  with  any  others 
who  may  come. 

He  suggests  that  English  -parents  wishing  to  start 
their  boys  in  Colonial  life  should  send  them  out  to 
receive  training  in  Australia,  and  not  in  the  Home 
Country.  Besides  the  free  Government  farm,  where 
three  months'  training  can  be  obtained  without  pay- 
ment, there  are  Government  agricultural  colleges  in 
four  Australian  States  and  in  New  Zealand,  at  all  of 
which  the  cost  of  board,  lodging  and  instruction  is 
about  ^30  a  year.  Students  are  admitted  from  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  and  they  spend  two  or  more  years. 
They  are  well-housed,  each  with  a  separate  bedroom. 
The  students  work  in  the  class-rooms  and  laboratories 
one  day,  and  on  the  land  next  day.  The  scientific 
course  is  an  exhaustive  one.  On  the  farm  they  learn 
all  the  ordinary  agricultural  operations.  Carpentry  and 
smith  work  are  also  taught.  Private  farmers  would 
give  them  almost  as  good  a  training  for  ^12  a  year. 


THE  BOON  OF  ARTIFICIAL  COLD. 

Mr.  J.  De  Loverdo  contributes  to  the  Worlifs  Work 
a  paper  on  Miracles  of  Cold,  by  which  he  means  the 
wonders  wrought  by  refrigeration.  He  treats  of  the 
cold  storage  for  meat,  the  revolutionising  of  the 
butter  trade,  the  transportation  of  tropical  fruits  for 
rich  and  poor.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unexpected 
results  is  that  a  coldhouse  has  become  an  eftective 
auxiliary  to  the  hothouse  in  the  supply  of  flowers. 

ALPINE    FLOWERS    ARTIFICIALLY    PRODUCED. 

The  horticulturist  now  retards  the  blooming  of 
flowers,  as  Nature  does  in  the  northern  regions,  by 
means  of  cold  : — 

The  process,  applied  wholesale,  in  England  especially,  and 
in  Germany  and  Holland,  soon  gave  birth  to  a  new  horti- 
cultural method.  The  proceeding  is  one  of  the  simplest.  In 
February  and  March  spiraeas,  azaleas,  Chinese  plum-trees, 
tufts  of  deutzia,  shoots  of  lily  of  the  valley,  lilies  and  roses  are 
torn  from  the  ground  and  placed  in  a  cold,  dark  chamber,  and 
kept  at  an  even  temperature  of  25  deg.  or  26  deg.  C.  During 
the  whole  summer  this  slight  frost  prolongs  their  sleep.  At  the 
approach  of  the  early  frosts  they  are  re-awakened  from  their 
slumbers  in  a  well-warmed  greenhouse,  and,  in  November  and 
December,  burst  into  resplendent  and  vigorous  blossom.  In 
the  same  way  the  cold  prolongs  the  existence  of  the  short-lived 
gladioli,  carnations,  jacinths  and  lilies,  keeping  them  in  bud 
during  many  weeks.  After  a  month  or  forty  days  of  preserva- 
tion these  flowers,  when  cut  and  exposed  to  the  air,  last  almost 
as  long  as  if  they  had  just  been  picked.  The  little  edelweiss 
will  soon  lose  its  prestige,  when,  following  the  example  of  the 
Danish  horticulturist,  our  gardeners  reproduce  the  delicate  flora  of 
the  glaciers  by  freezing  artificially  under  a  thin  layer,  the  soil 
which  bears  them. 

HOW    COLD    INCREASES    FURNACE    HEAT. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  this  industry  is  that 
artificial  cold  increases  the  heat  of  the  blast  furnaces. 
The  furnaces  work  far  better  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  The  reason  is  that  the  vapour  contained  in 
the  summer  air  is  injurious  to  the  working  of  the 
furnace.  Now  the  Carnegie  steel  furnaces  use  a 
saline  solution  which  reduces  the  air  several  degrees 
below  freezing  point,  and  so  eliminates  five-sixths  of 
the  vapours  contained  in  the  air.  A  much  purer  and 
less  sulphurous  liquid  metal  is  thus  obtained. 
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winning  an  empire  from  a  swamp. 

The  stupendous  enterprise  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  undertaken  of  reclaiming  the  arid 
regions  of  the  West  by  means  of  irrigation  has  been 
a  matter  of  world-wide  knowledge  for  many  years. 
The  result  is  now  becoming  apparent,  for  the  in 
creased  productivity  of  this  vast  region  thus  reclaimed 
has  added  millions  of  pounds  to  the  annual  crop 
valuation.  The  work  of  reclamation  has  necessitated 
the  expenditure  of  great  sums  of  money  by  local 
bodies  as  well  as  by  the  Federal  Government ;  but 
everyone  recognises  the  great  necessity  of  the  work, 
and  that  ultimately  the  money  invested  in  it  will  be 
easily  repaid. 

130,000    SQUARE    MILES    OF    SWAMP. 

It  is,  however,  'little  known  that  all  along  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  States  there  are  huge  tracts  of 
unreclaimed  land  which  need  only  the  opposite  pro- 
cess to  make  them  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the 
country.  Mr.  G.  E.  Walsh,  in  Cassie/s,  says  that 
there  are  nearly  ioc,ooo,coo  acres  of  swamp  land 
which  can  easily  be  drained*  at  far  less  cost  than  that 
for  which  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  can  be  brought 
under  irrigation.  In  addition,  as  these  swamps  lie 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  they  are  far  more  accessible 
to  the  great  masses  of  the  population  than  are  the  dry 
lands  of  the  West.  This  land  when  drained  will  be 
far  the  most  fertile  of  any  in  the  district,  and  is  sure 
to  attract  settlers  immediately.  The  cost  of  draining 
such  a  vast  empire  is  placed  at  ;^i  00,000,000, 
but  if  this  gave  to  the  reclaimed  land  an  average 
valuation  of  ;!^2o  per  acre,  the  immediate  returns 
would  represent  something  like  ;^i,8oo,ooo,  so  that 
from  the  investor's  point  of  view  this  would  prove 
a  most  satisfactory  proposition. 

TO    EXTERiMINATE    THE    MOSQUITO. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  draining  of  these 
swamps  would  greatly  benefit  the  general  health  of 
the  people.  Scientists  are  now  agreed  thai  these  vast 
swamps  are  the  fertile  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes 
and  flies,  as  well  as  malaria  and  many  kindred  fevers. 
Until  these  swamps  are  drained  it  is  impossible  to 
exterminate  the  mosquitoes.  Once  converted  into 
tillable  soil  the  insects  would  be  deprived  of  their 
last  place  of  refuge,  and  unhealthy  regions  would  be 
converted  into  wholesome  places  for  man  to  live. 

LAND    FOR    TEN    MILLIONS    OF    PEOPLE. 

The  engineering  difficulties  are  by  no  means  insur- 
mountable, and  in  a  small  way  many  swamps  have 
already  been  drained,  wiih  excellent  results.  In 
Florida,  for  instance,  where  there  are  upwards  of 
98,000  square  miles  of  swamp,  a  private  company 
drained  a  small  section,  which  now  j^roduccs  the 
largest  crop  of  tropical  fruits  of  any  land  in  Florida. 
The  United  States  Government  is  practically  com- 
mitted to  a  great  scheme  for  reclaiming  the  swamps, 
and  will  in  time  produce  from  them  some  2,000,000 
fertile  farms  of  forty  acres  each,  adding  homes  of  a 
prosperous  character  for  some  ten  million  inhabitants. 


THE  Y.M.C.A.   ON  THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD. 

Mr.  W.  Menkel  contributes  to  the  American 
Raneii'S  of  Renews  for  October  an  article  full  of 
encouraging  facts  on  the  subject  of  "  Welfare  Work  " 
on  the  American  railroads.  Railroad  corporations, 
we  are  assured,  are  not  the  soulless  creatures  they 
have  sometimes  been  made  out  to  be.  At  the  back 
of  the  vast  army  of  railroad  men  and  the  tremendous 
visible  property  of  the  companies  are  cool,  keen  brains 
that  do  the  planning  and  directing,  but  there  are  also 
hearts  that  recognise  that  the  railroad  worker  in  the 
ranks  is  a  man,  human  like  themselves,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly  if  there  is  to  be  that  necessary 
co-operation  between  company  and  men  that  makes 
for  the  good  of  the  service.  Hence  there  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  railroads  in  recent  years  what  is  known 
in  industrial  lines  as  "  welfare  work." 

To  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  belongs 
the  bulk  of  the  credit  for  pioneering  efforts  in  behalf 
of  railroad  employees.  Some  of  the  roads  run  their 
own  welfare  institutions,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
this  work  is  conducted  by  the  railroad  department  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  :— 

The  first  time  a  Y.M.C.A.  man  approached  a  railroad  presi- 
dent with  a  proposition  to  start  a  branch  on  his  road,  the 
president  said  :  "  Well,  there's  a  hole  on  our  line  the  boys  call 
Hell ;  go  there  and  I'll  help  you.  If  you  survive  there, 
the  rest  will  be  easy,  but  you'll  have  to  cut  out  that  word 
'Christian.'"  The  "plant"  was  established,  and  in  three 
months  the  keeper  of  the  principal  saloon  in  the  neighbourhood 
stated  that  his  revenue  had  dropped  from  ;^6,ooo  to  ^^140  a 
month.  After  that  the  president  began  to  establish  Y.M.C.A. 
institutions  at  the  company's  expense,  until  every  divisional 
point  on  the  entire  system  had  its  "  plant."  The  word  "  Chris- 
tian "  was  never  cut  out. 

The  attitude  of  the  companies  has  changed  from 
one  of  doubtful  indifference  to  that  of  liberal  support. 
As  a  rule,  the  company  erects  the  building  or  furnishes 
the  major  portion  of  the  construction  funds,  and  con- 
tributes 40  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  cost,  the 
other  60  per  cent,  being  paid  in  by  the  members. 
The  management  of  the  institutions  is  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Association,  the  company  simply 
keeping  a  co-operating  "  eye  "  on  the  work,  and  the 
result  is  summed  up  in  this  way  : — 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  arc  now  174  of  these 
railroad  Y.M.C.A.'s,  with  a  mcmbersliip  of  93,000,  and  build- 
ings having  an  aggregate  value  of  /i'714.  These  figures  are 
constantly  increasing.  In  1907  alone  twelve  new  buildings 
were  erected  at  a  total  cost  ol  over  /^loo.ooo,  and  about  8,000 
new  mend^ers  were  added.  On  the  New  York  Central  Linca 
there  are  forty  associations  ;  on  the  Pennsylvania,  more  than 
a  score  ;  the  Grand  Trunk  has  fourteen,  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  ten.  In  fact,  one  or  more  branches  of  the  Association 
can  be  found  on  as  many  as  sixty-three  different  railroads  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada. 


"The  last  chance  of  the  British  Empire"  in  South 
Africa  is,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Empire 
Review,  to  estal)lish  the  proposed  South  African 
Federation  on  "  the  just  and  firm  basis  of  unques- 
tioned British  supremacy,  one  vote  one  value,  and 
equal  rights  for  all  civilised  men." 
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AN  OUTDOOR  SCHOOL. 

The  World's  Work  contains  an  account  of  an 
American  school  which  has  much  about  it  that  is 
attractive.  The  school  is  on  a  tract  of  200  acres. 
There  are  no  halls  or  dormitories.  Climate  permits  a 
genuine  outdoor  life.  The  boys  wear  the  simplest 
camp  costume,  and  sleep  in  tents  directly  in  the 
open  : — 

It  is  a  life  full  of  freedom,  of  exercise,  of  fresh  air,  but  also 
full  of  suitable  duties.  The  work  consists  "of  the  arts  and 
accomplishments  of  life — bodily  control  and  mastery,"  and  (in 
the  lower  grades)  "  includes  very  little  book  work."  The 
influences  and  instruction  cover,  among  other  things.  Reverence. 
Manners.  Care  of  the  Body.  Language:  English  and  French. 
Arts  :  Music,  Drawing,  Manual  Work.  Nature  Work  : 
Gardening  and  Forestry.  Mastering  of  the  Body  in  the  Air  : 
Walking,  Running,  Climbing,  Jumping.  Mastery  of  the  Body 
on  and  in  the  Water  :  Swimming,  Diving,  Boating.  Horse- 
manship :  Riding  and  Driving. 

"  TIME    FOR    GR.\CIOUS    OCCUPATIONS." 

The  higher  classes  have  but  eight  studies  for  four 
years.  Each  group  of  from  seven  to  ten  boys  is 
under  charge  of  a  special  master,  sits  together  at 
dinner,  and  sleeps  together  in  a  bungalow  or  tent,  or 
cluster  of  tents.  "  Good  English,  considerate  manners 
and  clean  conduct  are  required  at  all  times."  The 
boys  work  at  their  occupations  in  the  morning,  at 
their  studies  part  of  the  afternoon.  The  evenings  are 
largely  devoted  to  social  life — music,  games,  story- 
telling and  reading  aloud.  These  are  the  "gracious" 
occupations  : — 

"  Vulgarity  or  frivolousness  will  lead  to  prompt  dismissal.  To 
remain  at  the  school,  a  boy  must  be  mannerly  and  industrious, 
and  from  month  to  month  must  show  a  reasonable  increase  in 
skill  and  worth."  It  is  an  outdoor  school  and  the  studies  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  to  allow  the  greatest  possible 
thoroughness  and  also  "  to  leave  time  for  the  gracious  occu- 
pations." 


THE  ELECTRIC  CAR  DRIVER:  HOW  TRAINED. 

Mr.  Walter  T.  Roberts  describes  in  CasseWs 
the  lengthy  process,  of  which  few  of  the  general 
public  have  any  idea,  of  training  an  electric  car 
driver.  The  London  County  Council,  it  appears, 
established  twelve  months  ago  a  school  at  Clapham 
for  training  electric  car  drivers.  The  training  is  of 
the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  character,  lasting 
three  months. 

First,  the  candidate's  eyesight  is  put  to  very  severe 
tests  —  reading  letters  at  distance,  distinguishing 
rapidly  and  readily  between  different  colours,  and 
the  flash  test.  An  electric  spark  of  great  brilliance 
is  suddenly  flashed  before  the  pupil's  eyes  at  close 
quarters,  and  if  after  three  seconds  the  sight  is 
not  absolutely  clear,  the  pupil  is  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  school. 

There  is  a  skeleton  car  in  the  school  which  reveals 
to  the  driver  the  effect  of  every  action  that  he  may 
have  to  take.     He  is  shown  all   the  possible  faults 


which  may  arise  in  the  machinery,  and  how  they  may 
be  temporarily  repaired. 

After  four  or  five  weeks  of  instruction  on  the 
skeleton  car,  he  goes  out  for  his  first  driving  lesson  in 
the  street.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  nerve 
tests,  which  a  great  number  of  pupils  fail  to  pass. 
The  first  time  nearly  every  pupil  shows  great  signs  of 
nervousness  on  driving  through  the  streets.  But  the 
pupil  who  is  too  nervous  to  drive  at  a  fair  average 
speed  at  the  second  time  is  disqualified  and  must 
leave  the  school. 

To  run  over  dead  sections,  where  the  current  is 
shut  off,  is  another  difficult  task.  The  most  difficult 
dead  section  is  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  the 
pupil  must  drive  over  this  section  a  dozen  times.  If 
he  fail  three  times  to  negotiate  it  properly,  he  is  dis- 
qualified. It  takes  a  month's  instruction,  as  a  rule,  to 
teach  a  pupil  how  to  gauge  speed  and  distance  cor- 
rectly. After  all  this  skilled  training,  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  drop  to  find  that  the  maximum  pay  of  a  driver 
is  38s,  a  week! 


A  GONDOLA   DINNER  THAT  COST  £5,000. 
Mr.  Harold    J.    Shepstone   contributes   to    the 
Royal  an  account  of  some  remarkable  dinners  given 
by  wealthy  eccentrics.     The  most  remarkable  is  pro- 
bably the  first : — 

At  four  o'dock  one  afternoon  a  gentleman  strolled  into  the 
manager's  office  of  the  Savoy  Hotel,  and  said  he  wanted  to  give 
a  little  dinner  to  some  of  his  friends  on  the  following  evening. 
He  declared  it  must  be  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  suggested  that 
they  should  dine  in  a  balloon.  The  manager  thought  for  a 
while,  and  then  realising  the  impossibility  of  this  scheme, 
pointed  out  that  London  had  never  up  to  that  period  been  the 
scene  of  a  gondola  dinner — a  feast  at  which  the  diners  would  be 
served  in  a  real  gondola,  floating  on  real  water,  with  swan> 
gliding  to  and  fro,  and  a  true  picture  of  Venice  in  the  back- 
ground. His  client  liked  the  idea,  and  was  informed  that 
everything  would  be  in  readiness  on  the  following  evening  by 
eight  o'clock. 

The  old  courtyard  of  the  Savoy  was  carefully  inspected  by  the 
engineers,  made  water-tight,  and  then  flooded  with  water  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet.  A  number  of  light  gondola  boats  were 
hastily  built  by  the  carpenters,  and  an  immense  craft  for  the 
diners.  Waiters  were  fitted  out  with  Venetian  costumes,  and 
then  instructed  how  to  steer  their  craft  by  taking  practical  lessons 
on  the  hotel  lake. 

Before  lunch  time  next  day  the  courtyard  resembled  a  minia- 
ture Venice.  There  was  a  pure  Italian  sky  overhead,  and 
encircling  the  chamber  was  a  panoramic  view  of  the  famous  city 
— the  work,  of  course,  of  the  scene  painters. 

Before  the  electricians  had  finished  with  their  wires  and 
electric  lights  the  florists  began  to  arrive.  The  principal  floral 
decoration  was  carnations,  and  ;f^85o  was  spent  on  these  flowers 
alone.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  West  End  florists  ran  out 
of  carnations  on  that  day,  and  they  could  not  be  had  for  love  or 
money. 

The  hotel  staff"  did  their  work  well,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  Mr.  George  Kessler,  who  had  ordered  the  dinner, 
turned  up  with  his  friends,  and  dined  in  a  floating  gondola, 
under  a  canopy  of  beautiful  roses  and  carnations.  This  dinner 
cost  ;{^5,ooo. 

The  Savoy  overlooks  the  Embankment,  where  week 
in  week  out  homeless  and  starving  men  pass  the 
night. 
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POETRY    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

"  The  Destroyer." 
The  following  stanzas   occur  in  a  poem  entitled 
"  The    Destroyer,"  which  Captain   Mark  Kerr  contri- 
butes  to    .he    October    number   of    the   Fall  Mall 
Magazine : — 

O  God,  it  is  a  splendid  sight 

To  see  a  great  ship  move 
Majestic  in  resistless  might 

Her  enemy  to  prove  : 
But,  God,  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  that  gallant  freight, 
Eight  hundred  sailors  of  their  King, 
Hurled  to  their  sudden  fate. 

No  wonder  if  the  firing  hand 

Should  pause  awhile  in  doubt, 
No  wonder  if  the  victor  stand 

Dumb  of  a  victor's  shout  ; 
Small  wonder  if  his  heart  should  turn 

To  water  in  his  breast, 
And  hideous  shrieks  of  drowning  men 

Disturb  his  nightly  rest. 

The  Imperial  Conference  Idealised. 
In  Blackwood  Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope,  late  Professor 
of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  contributes  the  second  part  of 
"  The  Hop  Garden :  A  Modern  Georgic  in  Two 
Cantos."  The  poem  is  said  to  be  "an  attempt  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  on  behalf  of  the  hop  industry 
by  a  description  after  the  Virgilian  manner."  As  an 
endeavour  to  idealise  the  Imperial  Conference  as  it 
may  be  developed  according  to  the  wish  of  certain 
ardent  Imperialists,  it  has  its  political  if  not  poetical 
value  : — ^ 

From  loyal  waves  the  free  Dominions  spring, 
A  hundred  Kingdoms  but  a  single  King, 
Whose  will,  by  no  compulsion,  all  obey, 
A  patriot  ?^lonarch  he,  free  Liegemen  they  ; 
Thence,  sent  from  torrid  suns,  from  polar  snow, 
From  Austral  skies  with  alien  stars  a-glo\v, 
To  Thames'  far  shores  the  chosen  statesmen  come. 
To  guard  the  glory  of  their  ancient  Home. 
Each  of  his  country's  inmost  mind  possessed. 
They  meet  their  peers,  the  Council  of  the  Best. 
Called  by  their  Sovereign,  by  their  States  elect, 
They  serve  no  Faction,  they  advance  no  Sect  : 
Domestic  bounds  their  lofty  thoughts  surpass  ; 
Wealth  strives  no  more  with  Labour,  Class  with  Class. 
Unfettered  forethought,  free  debate  is  theirs. 
Confederate  counsels,  and  Imperial  cares  ; — 
How  through  the  tangled  maze  a  way  to  find 
What  Blood  unites  by  Interest  to  bind  ; 
With  even  weight  to  bid  the  taxes  fall  ; 
To  make  the  Wealth  of  each  the  Healtli  of  all  ; 
The  Empire's  tolls  in  ordered  scheme  to  range  ; 
Fix  in  her  rival  Marts  the  just  Exchange  ; 
Protect  the  poor  man's  toil  ;  rich  Greed  control ; 
Guard  th'  Individual,  and  defend  the  Wiiole. 
Such  let  the  issue  be  !     Nor,  Reader,  deem 
In  thoughts  like  these  I  rashly  quit  my  theme. 
Party  is  Britain's  bane.     As  Faction  dies. 
The  patriot  soul  shall  from  the  xshes  rise  : 
That  soul  our  arts  and  tillage  shall  restore, 
With  that  our  vanished  Gardens  bloom  once  more. 

An  Ode  to  the  Univeksh  iks. 
Mr.  Percy  MacKaye's  recent  poem,  "  An  Ode  to 
the    Universities,"    is    published    in    the    Harvard 


Graduates'  Magazine  for  September,  and   from  it  the 
following  lines  are  quoted  : — 

Such  is  the  scholar  liberal  :  for  him. 

Not  knowledge  which  ignores  the  Whole, 
But  knowledge  grafted  in  the  soul 

Is  scholarship  ;  to  esteem 
His  calling  justly  is  to  see 
That  culture  is  proficient  sympathy. 

***** 
All  powers  articulate  or  dumb. 
That  scholars  probe  and  sages  scan, 
Are  meaningless  except  to  man- 
To  urge  his  peace,  to  ease  his  pain. 
And  from  his  mind's  domain 
To  exorcise  the  lurking  Caliban. 

"  The  Man  with  the  Pen." 
From   a   poem   with   this   title,  by  Ella   Wheeler 

\\'ilcox,  which  appears  in  the  Young  Man,  I  quote 

this  one  stanza  :  — 

The  world  moves  about  us  a  mighty  machine. 
And  its  intricate  wheels  within  wheels  are  unseen. 
An  empire  is  builded,  republics  are  born, 
A  kingdom  is  wiped  by  the  finger  of  scorn 
From  the  slate  of  the  nations — a  lesson  is  taught, 
A  criminal  punished — a  culprit  is  caught, 
A  statesman  and  lawmaker  rises  to  power, 
A  wave  of  reform  strikes  the  world  in  an  hour 
And  sweeps  all  before  it  :  and  back  out  of  sight. 
As  silent  and  patient,  and  forceful  as  light, 
Is  the  import  to  action,  the  moulder  of  men. 
The  guider  of  purpose — the  man  with  the  pen. 
The  right  hand  of  Progress,  sweet  Charity's  friend. 
The  eyes  for  blind  Justice,  the  sword  to  defend. 
Uncrowned,  yet  a  monarch,  no  throne  but  a  den — 
God  guide  him  and  bless  him,  the  man  with  the  pen  ! 

"  Dream-Children." 
From  the  African  Monthly  the  following  sonnet, 

entitled   "  Dream-Children,"    by   Syned    Pretoria,    is 

taken  : — 

I  see  them  in  my  dreams.     Their  tiny  hands 

Clutch  feebly  at  the  air  ;  upon  my  face 

Blows  their  sweet  breath  ;  a  little  voice  demands 

My  eager  kisses.     In  that  soft  embrace 

A  sense  of  aching,  though  I  know  not  why, 

A  sense  of  some  forgotten,  longed-for  joy, 

A  joy  that  thrills  me  through,  yet  makes  me  sigh. 

That  time  could  never  change,  nor  death  destroy  : 

Still  in  my  dreams  I  clasp  them  to  my  breast, 

Their  soft  warm  presence  folded  close  to  mine  ; 

And  o'er  me  steals  the  balm  of  perfect  rest. 

And  through  my  veins  a  gladness  like  to  wine. 

I  murmur,  shiver — then,  as  cold  as  stone 

Awake— and  oh,  dear  God  !  awake  alone  ! 


Sport  in  Wassaland,  a  part  of  Western  China,  as 
described  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooke,  is  one  of  tliu  features 
of  Badminton. 

In  the  African  Monthly  Mr.  Ralph  Durand  presses 
for  a  better  Imperial  organisation  in  tropical  Africa — 
the  better  use  of  the  vast  sources  of  information, 
ethnological  and  other,  already  at  our  disposal — for 
the  training  of  men  who  are  chosen  to  administer 
tropical  African  colonies.  Men  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  trained  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  but  tropical 
African  administrators  undergo  no  preliminary  train- 
ing and  are  left  to  train  themselves  as  best  they  may. 
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Random  Readings  from  the  Reviews. 


FOUR    SAYINGS    ABOUT    WOMEN. 

A  high  caste  Hindu,  writing  in  East  and  West  on 
the  education  of  Hindu  women  of  the  higher  castes, 
quotes  a  large  number  of  proverbs,  poetic  and  other, 
on  both  sides  of  the  woman  question.  Four  may  be 
quoted  : — 

One  good  mother  is  worth  a  hundred  schoohnasters. 

An  obedient  wife  commands  her  husband. 

^Yoman,  water  and  fire  find  their  way  anywhere  without 
being  asked. 

You  can  argue  a  bull-terrier  out  of  a  bone,  but  not  a  woman 
out  of  her  will. 


PHOTOGRAPHING    A    QUEEN. 

Miss  MadeUne  Alston  de*:ribes  in  the  African 
Mo7ithly  a  holiday  trek  into  Swaziland.  She  visited 
the  Queen,  a  very  large  person  with  an  air  of 
command.  "  Her  attire  was  primitive — a  dirty- 
looking  o.xhide  clothed  her  body,  and  bangles 
encircled  her  ankles  and  wrists,  and  her  hair  was 
elevated  to  a  perplexing  height  on  the  crown  of  her 
head."  The  furniture  of  her  room  consisted  of  a  few 
grass  mats  and  a  circular  plate  of  iron  slightly 
hollowed,  which  served  as  a  fireplace.  She  sat  on 
the  floor,  and  helped  herself  to  snuff  out  of  a  black 
bottle  at  her  side,  and  conversed  aflfably.  Then  she 
put  on  a  handsome  opera  cloak  of  brilliant  green  and 
purple,  a  present  from  Lord  Selborne.  "  ^Ve  asked 
if  we  might  photograph  her.  She  replied  that  she 
was  tired  of  being  photographed,  but  she  would  not 
mind — if  she  were  paid  !  " 


A    GREAT    PEACE    PAGEANT. 

\\'riting  in  the  Canadian  Alagazine  for  September 
on  Canada's  Three-Hundredth  Birthday,  Mr.  Newton 
MacTavish  describes  the  tercentenary  celebration  as 
an  imposing  spectacle  of  peace,  notwithstanding  that 
in  its  outward  aspects  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  tre- 
mendous panorama  of  arms.  Never  before  in  Canada, 
he  says,  had  so  many  men  under  arms  mustered 
to  the  bugle  call,  and  never  before  had  the  defences 
of  the  greatest  Empire  and  the  two  greatest  Republics 
in  the  world  stood  out  on  so  magnificent  a  stage  in 
demonstration  of  the  supreme  triumph  of  concord 
and  good-will.  There  was  peace-making  in  the 
pageants ;  there  was  peace-making  at  the  very  out- 
set of  the  celebration  in  the  Dominion  Government's 
address  of  welcome  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in 
the  reply  of  the  Prince;  there  was  peace-making  in 
the  cablegram  which  King  Edward  sent  to  Earl  Grey, 
and  in  the  words  of  Earl  Grey  at  the  banquet  given 
by  him  ;  and  there  was  peace-making  in  the  reply  of 
the  Prince  to  the  civic  address  of  welcome,  and  in 
the  replies  of  Vice-President  Fairbanks  and  Admiral 
Jaure'guiberry. 


NEW    LETTERS    BY    NIETZSCHE. 

The  new  letters  by  Nietzsche,  published  in  French 
in  the  mid-September  number  of  La  Revue,  are 
described  as  being  among  the  most  interesting  which 
the  philosopher  has  written,  as  they  immediately 
precede  the  time  when  his  mind  became  clouded. 
Pierre  Gast,  to  whom  several  of  the  letters  are 
addressed,  says  that  Nietzsche's  power  of  production 
in  1888  was  enormous.  At  that  time  his  mind 
laboured  under  an  exuberance  unknown  to  any  other 
man,  and  his  pen  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the 
rapidity  of  his  ideas.  It  was  in  the  last  days  of 
December  of  the  same  year,  or  the  first  days  of  the 
following  January,  that  he  collapsed. 


THE    GERMAN    CENSOR    IN    ALSACE. 

Writing  in  the  mid-September  issue  of  La  Rcvju\ 
E.  de  Morsier  recalls  an  instance  of  the  stupidity  of 
the  German  Censor  in  Alsace  after  the  war.  In  187 1 
Professor  Auguste  Sabatier,  who  had  resigned  his  post 
in  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Strasburg,  inaugurated 
a  course  of  French  Literature  which  met  with  great 
success.  Speaking  one  day  of  women  in  French 
literature,  he  was  led  to  refer  to  English  and  German 
women.  The  German  woman,  he  said,  receives  influ- 
ences, but  does  not  react  with  vigour.  She  is  a  piece 
of  soft  wax  which  takes  the  imprint  of  her  husband. 
A  German  newspaper  translated  "  soft  wax  "  as  "  soft 
paste,"  and  declared  that  the  lecturer  had  insulted 
German  women  in  speaking  of  them  as  "  rich  pastry," 
with  the  result  that  Herr  von  MoUer,  the  President  of 
the  province,  issued  an  order  obliging  M.  Sabatier  to 
leave  Alsace  within  twenty-four  hours. 


THE    PERSONALITY    OF    THE    TEACHER. 

It  is  something  to  find  in  a  professional  journal 
like  the  Educational  Review  so  bold  an  indifference  to 
scholarly  attainments  as  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Andrew 
F.  West.  He  is  writing  on  "  The  Personal  Touch  in 
Teaching,"  and  he  insists  that  for  every  boy  in  our 
schools  the  most  sacred  thing  in  all  education,  his 
own  self,  shall  be  invigorated,  lifted,  rescued,  per- 
fected and  ennobled  by  that  personal  touch  in  teach- 
ing :— 

And  so  it  all  comes  back  to  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
Give  me  a  good  teacher,  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman  of  noble 
nature,  and  I  am  comparatively  indifferent  to  his  or  her 
scholarly  attainments.  The  attainments  will  follow,  like  the 
"  other  things  "  added  when  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  sought 
first.  Of  what  use,  for  educating  pur  boys  and  girls,  would  it 
be  to  have  the  most  gifted  historian  or  linguist  or  physicist  or 
teacher  of  any  art,  if  that  teacher  is  himself  a  small-natured, 
mean-natured,  close-natured,  little-natured  soul? 

The  main  effect  on  the  student  is  the  effect  of  the 
man.  The  old  Greek  proverb  remains  true,  that 
"  the  workman  is  greater  than  his  work." 
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ROBERTSON  S    SERMONS. 

After  making  all  deductions  both  for  matter  and 
manner,  few  sermons  are  more  illuminating.  Robert- 
son could  take  one  of  the  most  familiar  texts,  one 
which  had  been  utilised  by  every  preacher  times 
without  number,  and  set  it  forth  not  merely  in  a  new 
light — every  paradox-monger  can  do  that — but  in  a 
light  convincingly  true.  In  another  respect  also  his 
sermons  deserve  to  be  taken  as  models  by  young 
preachers.  Each  contains  a  clear,  definite  thought, 
and  to  this  it  is  confined.  He  comes  into  the  pulpit 
to  make  a  particular  point,  and  that  point  is  always 
fresh  and  striking.  Carefully  and  deliberately  he 
drives  it  home  by  varied  argument  and  illustration. 
When  that  has  been  achieved  he  stops.  Brevity,  no 
doubt,  is  an  advantage  ;  but  the  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  the  sermons  of  F.  W.  Robertson  is  that  of 
"  grip,"  of  having  a  definite  idea  to  express,  and  of 
concentrating  resolutely  upon  it  every  sentence  of  the 
sermon. — Treasury,  October, 

*        «-        * 

MEREDITH  :    LIMITATION    AND    ACHIEVEMENT. 

Meredith  is  incapable  of  final  artistic  self-sacrifice  : 
he  cannot  resist  the  fascination  of  the  role  of  ideal 
spectator.  He  ravishes  us  with  his  sense  of  the  ironic 
contrast  between  the  logic  of  the  situation  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  human  will ;  but  he  cannot  spare  us 
the  intrusion  of  his  own  charming  personality.  Quaint, 
fantastic,  original,  he  interposes  between  the  reader 
and  his  creations  the  viewless  barrier  of  his  own 
personality ;  his  characters  are  unusual  because,  by 
some  subtle  alchemy  of  the  Active  art,  they  assume 
the  colour  of  his  own  temperament.  It  is  Meredith's 
great  achievement  that,  despite  his  theoretical  divaga- 
tions, his  extraneous  philosophic  observations,  his 
inability  to  resist  the  temptation  to  speak  through  the 
mouths  of  his  characters,  his  unconscious  faculty  of 
imparting  to  his  characters  the  tone  and  hue  of  his 
own  nature,  his  characters  live  with  a  vital,  a  passion- 
ate energy  drenched  with  thought  for  which  we  have 
to  go  to  Ibsen  to  find  a  parallel. — Archibald 
Henderson  in  the  North  American  Revie^v. 

if  -if.  if^ 

WHY    SIR    EDWIN    ARNOLD    FIRST   WENT   TO   JAPAN. 

In  the  Far  East  Matsui  Hana  tells  how  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  paid  his  first  visit  to  Nippon,  and  spoke  to 
the  boys  at  the  Imperial  University:— 

Still  I  recall  to-day,  as  it  were  a  remark  of  yesterday,  what 
he  said.  The  reason  which  made  him  wish  to  pay  our  country 
a  visit,  he  said,  was  not  the  wonder  tales  told  hiin,  the  quaint 
charm's  of  life  so  strikingly  diflerent  from  the  Western  mode  of 
life  ;  not  the  works  of  art  which  overshadowed  the  masterpieces 
of  European  art  at  the  great  museums  of  the  world  ;  it  was  not 
even  the  peerless  beauty  of  Mount  Fuji  and  the  scenic  wonders 
of  its  homeland.  No,  and  you  can  hardly  guess  it.  lie  went  on 
to  say  :— The  chief  and  the  greatest  reason  which  induced  hnn  to 
take  the  trip  was  a  little  book,  a  thin  little  book  in  the  humblest 
of  covers,  without  the  slightest  pretension  in  its  make-up  and 
garb.  One  day,  in  his  London  office,  he  found  it  upon  his 
desk  ;  it  w^as  a  grammar-  a  Japanese  grammar  ;  the  novelty  of 
it  all  tempted  him  to  open  the  book.  What  he  read  therem 
amazed  him.  There  is— so  said  the  grammar— no  imperative 
mood  in  the  language  of  Nippon. 


WHY   ARE    SOCIALISTS    NOT    MORE   COURAGEOUS? 

I  lay  Mr.  Wells's  book  ("  New  Worlds  for  Old  ") 
down  with  the  question  :  Why  cannot  present-day 
Socialists  be  a  little  more  courageous  ?  Nothing  in 
economics  is  more  certain  than  that  the  best 
distribution — the  distribution  which  makes  a  given 
amount  of  produce  go  furthest — is  distribution 
according  to  need.  It  is  equally  certain  that  a 
community  with  a  perfectly  organised  system  of 
corporate  control  could  arrange  production  more 
economically  than  it  is  arranged,  or  likely  to  be 
arranged,  by  our  present  mixed  system.  What  is 
the  difficulty  in  supposing  that,  given  sufficient  time, 
the  corporate  organisation  may  become  perfect 
enough  to  arrange  all  production  and  distribution? — 
Edwin  Cannan  in  the  Economic  Journal. 
«         *         « 

THE    DEDICATIONS    OF    CHURCH    BELLS. 

Among  dedications  of  bells  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  to  Gabriel  was  common.  It  was  natural,  for  the 
bell  which  was  used  to  call  the  people  to  commemo- 
rate the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  in  the  ring- 
ing of  the  Angelus,  to  receive  the  name  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Incarnation.  So,  too,  the  bell  which 
was  used  to  toll  for  the  dying  or  the  dead  might  bear 
the  name  of  St.  Michael,  guardian  of  departing  spirits. 
Raphael  is  less  common,  though  examples  are  found. 
Among  dedications  to  the  saints,  St.  Mary  is  of  course 
the  most  frequent.  Many  bells  are  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter.  Local  saints  have  their  share. — Dr.  E.'  Her- 
mitage Day  in  the  Treasury,  October. 
*        «        * 

IS    society    NECESSARILY   UNJUST? 

Society,  when  not  evolving  higher  forms  of  jus- 
tice, is  necessarily  unjust.  It  is  as  well  to  drop  all 
cant  and  face  facts.  There  is  no  end  to  the  deception 
men  may  practise  on  themselves  in  politics.  Aristotle 
could  talk  with  the  calm  voice  of  philosophy  a-bout 
the  state  existing  "  for  the  good  life "  (to?  e?  lC,r]v 
IviKo),  and  yet  contemplate  with  equanimity  the 
existence  of  an  enormous  slave  population  working 
and  suffering  that  the  citizens  might  have  leisure  for 
virtuous  living  !  So  now  society  involves  the  sacrifice 
of  two-thirds  of  its  members  that  the  rest  may  enjoy 
the  liberty  and  luxury  a  highly  organised  civilisation 
can  give.  But  the  good  genius  sees  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  class  more  than  another  should  sacri- 
fice itself.  He  sees,  too,  .that  the  sacrifice  is  often 
fruitless,  for  the  rich  are  really  (Christ  is  quite 
emphatic  about  that)  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  {)Oor. 
As  a  rule  it  is  the  wrong  people  who  are  rich,  the 
people  who  have  no  capacity  for  real  pleasure ;  they 
have  "  no  joy,  only  amusements  ;  no  object  in  life, 
only  an  office  ;  no  work,  only  business."  The  man 
who  ought  to  be  rich  is  the  man  who  does  not  care 
what  he  wears  or  eats,  so  long  as  he  can  lie  in  the 
sun  and  just  look  at  the  world. — '•  The  Romantic 
Elements  in  the  Ethics  of  Christ,"  by  Stanley 
Gerald  Dunn,  in  the  IJibbcrt  Journal. 
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The    Reviews    Reviewed. 


AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF    REVIEWS. 

The  October  number  is  naturally  full  of  the  Presi- 
dential election.  Mr.  J.  Daniels  tells  the  story  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  third  campaign.  All  Mr.  Bryan's  set 
speeches  have  been  printed  for  the  widest  dissemi- 
nation. More  than  a  million  copies  of  his  speech, 
"  Shall  the  people  rule  ?  "  have  been  sent  out.  It  has 
been  translated  into  all  the  principal  foreign  languages 
spoken  in  the  United  States.  Another  million  copies 
of  other  speeches  have  also  been  sent  broadcast.  The 
lecture  which  he  has  delivered  on  "  The  Prince  of 
Peace  "  to  half  a  million  Church  people  is  also  greatly 
in  demand,  though  without  a  word  of  politics  in  it. 
The  Democrats  are  said  to  have  always  had  to  make 
one  dollar  go 
as  far  as  the 
R e pu  b  1  ican 
ten  dollars. 
Mr.  Walter 
Wellman  gives 
a  description  of 
the  manage- 
ment  of  the 
Taft  campaign. 
Mr.  Hitchcock, 
who  is  organis- 
ing it,  is  .said  to 
have  designed 
the  largest 
scheme  of  or- 
ganisation ever 
attempted  in 
politics,  involv- 
ing twenty  State 
chairmen,  1,500 
County  chair- 
men, 10,000 
precinct  com- 
mitteemen, and 
50,000    poll-takers 


Harpers  \VeeMy.\ 


Not  a  Good  Subject  for  Hypnotism. 


He  is   doing   this   on   half  the 
money  they  had  four  years  ago. 

Several  articles  have  been  separately  noticed, 
notably  those  dealing  with  the  revival  of  trade. 
There  is  also  a  sketch  of  Tolstoy  at  eighty. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  October  number  is  full  of  important  articles, 
some  six  of  which  have  claimed  separate  notice. 

WHAT    WALES    WILL    GAIN    BY    DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr.  W.  M.  J.  Williams  estimates  the  extent  of  the 
endowment  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  He  finds  the 
Church  fund  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  to  be 
about  an  annual  income  of  ^373,180.  The  capital 
value  of  that  at  22I  years'  purchase  would  be  about 
;^{^8,3q6,57o. 


WANTED— A    MINISTER    FOR    CHILDREN. 

M.  K.  Inglis  strongly  advocates  the  appointment 
of  a  Central  Intelligence  Council  as  a  basis  for  a  per- 
manent Child  Welfare  Committee  : — 

This  committee  might  be  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  Home  Office,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Education  Department,  the  Treasury,  the  War 
Office,  the  Admiralty',  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  and  a  certain 
number  of  co-opted  members,  with  a  permanent  secretary  and 
under-secretary.  There  might  even  be  a  Minister  for  Children 
and  a  .Scottish  and  Irish  Children's  .Secretary.  This  committee 
should  look  after  the  interests  of  all  children  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland  from  babyhood  upwards ;  with  defective 
chtldi-tri  there  should  be  no  age  limit. 

ALAS  !  FOR  THE 
SHORT- STORY 
MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  Edwin 
Pugh  discusses 
the  decay  of 
the  short  story. 
The  decay,  he 
says,  takes  place 
not  because  we 
lack  li vi  ng 
authors  capable 
of  excelling  in 
that  form  of 
literature,  but 
because  we  de- 
ceive ourselves 
with  false  no- 
tions of  what 
the  public 
needs.  He 
strongly  de- 
nounces most 
of  the  maga- 
zines in  which 
short  stories  appear.  He  declares  that  the  majority 
of  these  magazines  are  published  at  a  loss  to  their 
proprietors.  He  does  not  think  there  is  room  for 
more  than  the  two  or  three  magazines  which  cater 
in  machine-made  stories  on  hackneyed  lines. 

HOME    RULE  =  SOCIALISM. 

Cnptain  Percy  Creed  puts  forward  an  urgent  plea 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Crimes  Act  in  Ireland. 
He  says :  "  In  Ireland  we  do  not  talk  about  Socialism. 
We  call  it  Home  Rule  "  :— 

Home  Rule  is  just  as  great  a  raenape  to  society  in  Ireland  as 
Socialism  is  in  England,  and  for  the  same  fundamental  reasons, 
a  fact  which  doctrinaire  Liberals  who  most  vehemently  oppose 
Socialism  in  England  would  do  well  to  remember  when  they 
dilate  upon  the  merits  of  a  "larger  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment "  for  Ireland.  Let  them  begin  at  home  and  give  a  larger 
measure  of  self-government  to  East  Ham  and  kindred  com- 
munities. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

There  are  several  very  important  articles  in  the 
October  number,  which  have  been  separately  noticed. 
A  feature  not  often  found  in  the  Contemporary  is 
supplied  by  Miss  Dauncey  in  her  account  of  "  Modern 
Priests  of  Baal,"  which,  like  "  Bliafif's  head,"  is  "  all 
bluggy." 

"  SLUMP    IN    FRENCH    SOCIALISM." 

Mr.  Laurence  Jerrold  offers  signs  that  one  is 
coming,  in  the  municipal  elections  and  in  the  fading 
power  of  Jaures  and  the  growing  dominance  of 
Clemenceau.  M.  Clemenceau  "  obviously  believes  in 
the  slump."  He  "  stands  unshaken  as  the  great 
realist;  M.  Jaures  fades  farther  and  farther  away." 
The  slump  is  a  sequel  to  the  old  story.  He  says 
French  Parliamentary  Socialism  has  never  cottoned 
to  the  Trade  Unions.  Trade  Unions  kept  at  arm's 
length  have  been  irregular  skirmishers  instead  of 
solid  bulwarks  of  French  industries,  the  solidest  in 
the  world.  The  Confederation  Ge'ne'rale  du  Travail 
has  been  a  centre  of  confusion,  but  may  be  steadied 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  Miners'  Federation.  All  the 
agitation  of  the  past  few  years  is  coming  from  the 
disorganisation  of  French  labour. 

MANHOOD    SUFFRAGE    PLUS    PLURAL    VOTING. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Humphreys  describes  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  Belgium.  He  recalls  the  provisions  of 
the  present  law,  which  grants  to  every  male  Belgian 
aged  twenty-five  the  right  to  one  vote ;  to  every 
married  man  at  thirty-five  who  pays  five  francs  in 
taxes  on  his  dwelling,  a  second  vote  ;  another  vote 
to  every  owner  of  land  or  house  property  valued  at 
2,000  francs ;  or  to  the  possessor  of  an  income  of 
100  francs  derived  from  Belgian  public  funds.  Two 
extra  votes  are  given  to  those  who  had  obtained  a 
diploma  of  higher  education,  to  occupants  of  a  public 
position,  or  to  a  person  engaged  in  a  highly  educated 
profession.  But  no  elector  may  possess  more  than 
three  votes.  This  system  at  present  is  strongly 
opposed  by  Liberals  and  Socialists.  Belgian  law 
requires  every  elector  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
polling  booth  on  penalty  of  prosecution.  The  rest 
of  the  description  will  not  tend  to  shake  the  English- 
man's feeling  that  proportional  representation  is  an 
intricate  puzzle  beyond  the  average  elector's  intelli- 
gence. 

WAS    BRITISH    ALTRUISM   A    BLUNDER? 

Dr.  Dillon,  in  recalling  what  he  describes  as  the 
Armenian  fiasco,  shows  how  Great  Britain,  in  seeking 
to  bring  pressure  upon  the  Sultan  after  the  first 
Armenian  atrocities,  and  in  doing  so  at  the  expense 
of  British  interests,  had  only  provoked  the  second 
atrocities,  flung  Turkey  into  the  arms  of  Germany, 
and  destroyed  the  influence  that  Great  Britain  might 
otherwise    have    possessed.     In    Dr.    Dillon's    own 

words  : — • 

The  altruism  which  thus  underlay  our  policy  in  the  Near  East 
not  only  estranged  the  two  Governments  and  peoples  but 
loosened  the  bonds  of  union  between  Great  Bntam  and  the 
eighty  million  Mohammedans  who  owe  political  allegiance  to 


King  Edward,  and  spiritual  allegiance  to  Abdul  ITamid.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  in  modern  times  of 
genuine  altruism  in  politics,  of  the  sacrifice  of  national  interests 
to  humanitarian  impulse.  It  does  credit  to  the  heart.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  affirm  that  no  other  nation  at  the  present 
day  would  offer  up  such  a  heavy  sacrifice  for  no  earthly  return. 
The  sacrifice  did  not  even  promote  the  cause  for  which  it  was 
made.  On  the  contrary,  it  ruined  it.  It  injured  the  British 
Empire  grievously,  and  set  back  the  work  of  reform  among  the 
Turks  as  well  as  among  the  Christians. 

PLEA    FOR   WOMEN    IN    GAOL, 

Dr.  Elizabeth  S.  Chesser  pleads  for  a  better  treat- 
ment of  women  prisoners.  She  appeals  to  American 
experience,  by  which  women  criminals  are  meta- 
morphosed into  trained  workers  and  useful  domestic 
servants.  The  gaol  there  becomes  a  school.  Even 
in  japan  the  system  of  penal  reform  is  years  ahead 
of  ours.  She  asks  for  a  woman  medical  inspector  of 
prisons  ;  the  appointment  of  trained  nurses  to  prison 
hospitals  :  the  substitution  of  hygienic,  sanitary,  and 
educational  treatment  for  the  present  stupid  penalism. 
At  present  no  knife  or  fork  is  provided  for  women 
prisoners.  Many  of  them  tear  their  food  with  teeth 
and  fingers  like  animals.  She  insists  that  by  pro- 
perly organising  prison  labour,  by  letting  men  and 
women  work  at  their  own  trades  under  conditions 
approximating  as  closely  as  possible  to  outside  con- 
ditions, prisons  could  be  made  self-supporting,  as  in 
America.  She  also  asks  for  the  State  organisation  of 
the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

The  literary  supplement  contains  a  valuable  digest 
of  the  Report  of  the  International  Inquiry  into  Moral 
Instruction  and  training  in  schools.  It  also  contains 
a  poem  by  A.  B.  S.  Tennyson,  "  The  Hermit  and  the 

Faun,"  a  dialogue.         

Pearson's. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Pc-arsoti's  is  the  opening 
series  of  pictures  reproduced  from  the  work  of 
A.  Chevallier  Tayler,  R.B.A.  There  is  also  a  rather 
fanciful  paper  by  Marcus  Woodward  entitled  "  If 
Everything  Born  Lived."  The  Thames  is  shown 
crawling  with  crocodiles  ;  villages  are  thronged  with 
pigeons  and  blackbirds  ;  and  the  sea  is  no  longer 
navigable  through  the  quantities  of  fish.  The  tenth 
generation  of  a  single  aphis  would  equal  in  actual 
weight  some  one  billion  men,  each  weighing  some 
twenty  stone — and  all  in  ten  days.  The  common 
house-fly  could  produce  twenty  millions  in  a  single 
season.  Of  seven  hundred  spider  eggs  laid  by  a 
common  garden  spider  only  two  finally  survive.  In 
fifteen  years  each  pair  of  birds  would  have  increased 
to  more  than  two  thou.sanil  millions.  Twice  the 
average  numlier  of  birds  existing  perish  yearly.  Even 
a  pair  of  elei)hants  in  five  centuries  would  become 
the  progenitors  of  fifteen  million  elephants.  Nature 
keeps  down  the  numbers  by  starvation  and  other 
methods.  Mr.  Collier's  picture,  "The  Sentence  of 
Death,"  is  a  riddle  which  a  writer  of  fiction  redes  in 
his  own  way.  Mr.  Bernard  Everett  describes  the 
Children's  Happy  Evenings  as  visited  by  royalty. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Review  for  October  is  a  good  num- 
ber. The  Editor  is  not  quite  so  crazy  as  usual.  He 
even  makes  an  attempt  to  show  that  his  rage  against 
the  German  Government  is  compatible  with  a  love 
for  the  German  people.  His  practical  conclusion  in 
favour  of  two  keels  for  one  is  so  sound  that  it  is  a 
pity  to  see  its  force  is  weakened  by  being  based  upon  a 
hypothesis  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  proved.  I 
love  the  German  people  and  I  greatly  admire  the 
German  Government,  and  because  I  love  and  respect 
them  so  much  I  wish  to  keep  them  out  of  temptation 
by  maintaining  the  British  Fleet  in  its  proper  position 
of  a  two-to-one  basis. 

THE    tsar's    old    ENGLISH    PLATE. 

Mr,  E.  Alfred  Jones,  writing  an  article  on  this 
subject,  says  : — 

Incredible  as  the  statement  may  sound,  the  Old  English  Silver 
Plate  of  the  Tsar  of  Russia  surpasses  the  enormous  collection  of 
plate  at  Windsor  Castle  alike  in  its  historical  interest  and  in  its 
intrinsic  value.  The  writer  of  this  article  recently  had  the  privi- 
lege of  examining  in  detail  and  photographing  all  the  English 
plate  and  numerous  other  objects  of  art  of  English  origin  in  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  having  cata- 
logued the  plate  at  Windsor,  speaks  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  two  collections. 

THE    PURCHASE    PROBLEM    IN    IRELAND. 

Mr.  H.  de  F,  Montgomery  says : — 

If  the  action  of  Parliament  in  1903  is  not  to  be  stultified  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  must  find  a  way  of  solving  the  following 
problems.  The  block  in  the  Estates  Commissioners'  offices  must 
fte  rcievcd  by  a  sufficient  and  efficient  increase  of  staff.  Means 
must  be  found  to  pay  vendors  within  at  the  most  two  years  of 
the  lodgment  of  their  agreements  in  cash,  or  in  some  accept- 
able form  of  securities  in  lieu  of  cash,  and  to  vest  the  purchased 
holdings  in  the  tenants.  If  this  cannot  be  immediately  brought 
about,  advances  must  be  made  to  encumbered  vendors  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest  to  pay  off  charges,  pending  the  actual 
payment  of  the  purchase-money.  Arrangements  must  be  made 
as  regards  purchasers'  annuities  and  vendors'  bonus  which  will 
provide  as  eftective  inducements  to  those  landlords  and  tenants 
who  are  still  outside  the  operation  of  the  Act  as  those  by  which 
agreements  which  have  already  been  signed  have  been  brought 
about.  These  things  must  be  done  without  placing  any  onerous 
burden  on  the  Irish  ratepayer,  and  at  the  least  possible  cost  to 
the  general  taxpayer. 

MR.    GOLDWIN    SMITH. 

Mr,  Castell  Hopkins  in  a  "  Study  of  Political 
Pessimism  "  says  : — 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  been  a  great  writer,  a  brilliant 
controversialist,  a  master  of  style,  sarcasm,  and  invective ;  a 
living  force  in  public  life  and  political  controversy ;  a  smoul- 
dering volcano  of  personal  animosities.  He  has  done  good 
service  to  English  literature,  and  he  has  thought  to  benefit  the 
English  race  by  political  preachment  and  international  advocacy. 
Yet  it  would  seem  that  he  has  done  more  harm  than  good. 
THE    UNION    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Mr.  Drummond  Chaplin,  writing  on  Politics  in  the 
Transvaal,  says  : — 

Pretoria,  too,  is  throbbing  with  anxiety  as  to  the  location  of 
the  future  capital.  If  Pretoria  is  to  be  the  capital,  Pretoria  is 
all  for  Unification,  if  not,  all  Pretoria  will  be  against  it.  On 
one  point,  however,  the  entire  British  and  industrial  section  is 
agreed.  No  scheme  of  Unification  will  be  acceptable  which  is 
not  based  strictly  and  firmly  on  equal  rights  for  all  white 
British  subjects,  and  which  does  not,  by  the  adoption  of  the 


principle  of  automatic  redistribution,  keep  the  open  door  for 
new  population,  and  provide  for  its  representation,  as  it  grows 
with  the  development  of  the  country. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Miss  Alys  Hallard  writes  on  Renan.  "  A  Guest  " 
gossips  pleasantly  upon  "  Country  House  Visiting." 
Mr.  Rickards  writes  on  "  Social  Reform  and  National 
Military  Training,"  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Childs  discourses 
on  "  Towards  an  Imperial  Policy,"  which  does  not  get 
the  reader  much  nearer  his  goal. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  World's  Work  for  October  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  making  the  greatest  millionaire  in  the 
world  vocal,  and  vocal  about  himself.  The  sketch  of 
Rockefeller  is  noticed  elsewhere,  as  also  the  sketch 
of  an  outdoor  school,  of  the  Hedjaz  Railway,  and  of 
"The  Miracles  of  Cold."  It  is  an  essentially  full 
number. 

From  a  sketch,  by  E.  M.  Evors,  of  practical  cocoa 
growing  in  the  West  Indies,  we  learn  that  only  ;£(>oo 
is  needed  to  start  a  plantation  of  a  hundred  acres, 
which  will  produce  an  estate  containing  about  2,400 
trees.  At  every  third  cocoa  tree  is  planted  a  bois 
immortelle,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet,  and  so  protects  the  cocoa  tree  from  the 
solar  heat.  Both  the  protector  and  the  tree  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  the  plantation  is  a  wonderful 
work  of  natural  art. 

Mr.  James  Johnston  tells  the  romance  of  Living- 
stonia,  which  began  in  1875  and  now  contains  500 
schools,  1,000  teachers,  and  over  30,000  scholars, 
who  are  instructed  in  all  forms  of  industry  suitable 
for  Africa,  as  well  as  given  commercial,  artistic  and 
theological  curricula. 

Charles  H.  Garland  tells  of  the  success  of  the 
Benenden  Sanatorium,  near  Hastings.  The  site  cost 
about  ;!^2o  an  acre,  the  building  about  ;^ioo  a  bed. 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  discharged  six 
died,  twenty-nine  were  unimproved;  of  the  rest  sixty- 
six  improved,  and  in  forty-nine  the  disease  was 
arrested. 

Aksel  Mikkelsen  glorifies  Sloyd.  Frederick  Dixon 
replies  to  the  aspersions  cast  on  Christian  Science 
by  the  Emmanuel  movement.  Mrs.  Hirst  Alexander 
announces  that  there  are  plenty  of  openings  for  edu- 
cated women  of  every  kind  in  South  Africa  at  present. 


La  Revuo, 

The  September  number  of  La  Rnmo  contains  the 
final  act  of  the  George  Dandin  comedy,  which  Dr. 
Zamenhof  has  translated,  the  portraits  of  the  four 
organisers  of  the  Dresden  Congress,  and  the  results 
of  the  three  competitions.  ,  One,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  query  as  to  who  amongst  Esperanto 
authors  wrote  in  the  finest  style  —  leaving  Dr. 
Zamenhof  out  of  the  question,  of  course.  Dr.  Bein 
received  far  and  away  the  largest  number  of  votes, 
and  "  La  Faraona "  was  adjudged  to  be  his  finest 
work. 
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NINETEENTH  CENTURY-AND  AFTER. 

The  October  number  is  especially  good,  and  four 
of  the  principal  articles  require  separate  mention. 

UNIVERSAL   PENNY    POSTAGE. 

The  month  which  sees  penny  postage  introduced 
with  the  United  States  righdy  sees  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  an  outline  of  the  battle  for 
universal  penny  postage  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is 
a  notable  record.     The  writer  adds  :  — 

The  only  regret  1  have  is  that  room  cannot  Ije  found  for  the 
enumeration  of  the  names  of  the  large  number  of  strong  and 
progressive  public  men — notably  Mr.  VV.  T.  Stead,  .Sir  William 
Holland,  Sir  Edward  Sassoon,  Sir  Walter  Peace,  Sir  William 
Mulock,  Sir  David  Tennant,  etc. — who  during  those  years  of 
toil  and  struggle  helped  us  onward  in  the  work  and  rendered 
such  great  service  to  the  cause. 

Mr.  Heaton  closes  with  this  prophecy  :  "  I  shall  be 
greatly  mistaken  if  another  year  elapses  before  the 
completion  of  universal  penny  postage," 

IS    ISLAM    REFORMING? 

Mr.  Theodore  Morison,  late  Principal  of  Aligarh 
College,  asks,  Can  Islam  be  reformed  ?  He  points 
to  the  number  of  sects  in  Islam  which  are  signs  of 
reforming  energy,  and  reports  that  many  Indian 
Moslems  believe  that — 

The  use  of  force  for  the  propagation  of  the  failh  is  forbidden 
by  Islam. 

That  Islam  enjoins  monogamy. 

That  slavery  is  inconsistent  with  Islam,  which  asserts  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Moslems  ought  to  welcome  science  ana  knowledge  from  what- 
ever source. 

The  sacrifice  of  animals  is  undesirable  and  not  obligatory. 

Islam  does  not  impose  the  dogma  of  predestination. 

THE    HEALTH    OF    SCHOOL    CHILDREN. 

Miss  A.  S.  Lawrence,  of  the  London  Education 
Committee,  laments  that  the  law  concerning  medical 
inspection  of  school  children  is  proving  to  be  an 
administrative  failure.  The  Education  Board  pre- 
scribed for  the  children  a  kind  of  examination 
adopted  by  a  scrupulous  insurance  company.  Inspec- 
tion has  already  disclosed  a  state  of  things  in  London 
which  is  appaUing,  but  no  provision  has  been  made 
to  meet  the  needs  disclosed.  Of  children  with 
defective  eyesight,  only  thirty-six  per  cent,  had  some 
sort  of  advice ;  of  245  children  in  a  South  London 
school,  only  four  had  healthy  sets  of  teeth  ;  of  1,006 
children,  73  suffered  from  chronic  suppuration  of  the 
ears ;  of  2,422  girls  seen,  1,067  were  verminous.  The 
Board  is  making  inspection  compulsory.  The  optional 
parts  conferred  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  will, 
the  writer  fears,  not  be  made  use  of. 

THE    RESENTMENT    OF    THE    "  RETIRED." 

Mrs.  Carolin  describes  the  Transvaal  of  to-day 
"  from  a  woman's  point  of  view."  Her  paper  is  one 
long  wail  over  the  ascendency  of  the  Dutch.  Her 
attitude  is  expressed  in  this  paragraph : — 

Wc  all  know  the  old  proverb  about  setting  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back ;  to-day  in  the  Transvaal  the  beggar  is  sitting  on  horseback 
with  a  long  sjambok  in  his  hand,  and  his  late  enemy  lies 
beneath  his  horse's  feet.  Is  there  no  one  who  will  ilarc  to 
interfere  ? 


Her  animosity  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  fact 
that  her  husband,  after  twenty-three  years  on  the  fixed 
establishment  of  the  Civil  Service,  was  "  shoved 
aside  "  on  the  "  retrenchment  "  list. 

WANTED — A    TRAFFIC    BOARD. 

Captain  Swinton,  L.C.C.,  enlarging  on  the  present 
chaos  of  London  traffic,  enforces  the  contentions  of 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  the  Royal  Commission  of 
London  Traflic  that  a  non-elected  Traffic  Board  is 
necessary.  He  pronounces  that  the  appointment 
of  a  special  branch  of  tiie  Board  of  Trade,  with 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll  at  its  head,  is  a  mere  stopgap  to 
save  the  face  of  the  Government  while  it  halts  between 
two  opinions.  He  sa^  ;  that  the  London  County 
Council  could  not  undertake  the  work  even  though 
its  boundaries  were  greatly  extended.  If  the  London 
County  Council  were  to  be  the  Traffic  Authority  it 
must  either  take  over  all  the  collective  forms  of 
traffic  in  the  London  area  or  relegate  the  tramways 
to  private  enterprise. 

THE    BRITISH    MONARCHS    IN    STATUARY. 

Mr.  Beresford  Chancellor  writes  on  the  Royal 
Open-Air  Statues  of  London,  and  few  will  hesitate 
to  endorse  his  conclusion  : — 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Royal  statues  in  London  are  not 
satisfying,  inasmuch  as  for  no  less  than  four  of  Charles  the 
Second,  counting  those  which  have  disappeared,  we  have  two 
of  Victoria  ;  George  the  Fourth  is  represented  and  Edward  the 
Third  neglected  ;  Henry  the  Fifth,  Edward  the  First,  and 
William  the  First  have  none  of  them  been  honoured  in  this 
w.ay ;  but  James  the  .Second  stands  by  the  Admiralty,  and 
George  the  First,  against  all  the  canons  of  art  and  good  taste, 
dominates  the  steeple  of  a  church  ! 

There  are  other  articles  comparing  Dnnte  and 
Shakespeare,  and  dealing  with  the  metliod  of  PLxto. 

THE  WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

Perhaps  the  most  piquant  and  incisive  of  the 
whole  series  of  articles  in  the  October  number  is 
Lord  Monkswell's  vindication  of  Free  Trade.  Mr. 
W.  E.  A.  Axon  recalls  the  epistolary  passage  of  arms 
between  Richard  Cobden  and  the  Rector  of  Stockport 
after  Cobden  had  been  rejected  by  that  town  on  his 
first  Parliamentary  candidature.  Cobden  strongly 
objected  to  the  rector  preaching  against  the  reforming 
candidate. 

"  Ignotus "  inveighs  against  the  English  policy  of 
making  judges  out  of  barristers,  and  insists  that,  as  in 
Germany,  the  judge  should  have  an  independent 
training. 

T.  H.  Wiltshire  calls  attention  to  the  significant 
fact  that  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  allows  no 
religious  difficulty  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  its 
proceedings.  Members  of  all  kinds  of  sects  and  of 
no  sects  meet  in  unity  to  discuss  religion. 

Mr.  J.  Lionel  Tayler  thinks  that  the  social  applica- 
tion of  eugenics  would  be  promoted  by  working 
through  the  medical  adviser  of  each  family,  by  getting 
rid  of  the  delusion  that  heredity  is  fatalistic,  and  by 
teaching  truths  about  the  child  and  adult  indivi- 
dualities. 
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THE  SOCIALIST  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fels  and  Mr.  John  Orr  urge  as  the 
remedy  for  unemployment  that  the  Government 
should  resume  gradually,  steadily,  and  with  regard  to 
the  whole  land  of  the  country,  the  power  which  it 
has  alienated  from  itself.  The  writers  quote  the  case 
in  which  Lady  Cathcart  got  ten  men  sentenced  to 
two  months'  imprisonment  for  having  settled  on  an 
island  which  was  only  pardy  inhabited  and  cultivated. 
They  refer  also  to  the  site  of  the  Old  Bailey,  London, 
put  up  for  auction  in  three  lots.  The  first  went  off 
at  a  ground-rent  of  ^^4,520  per  acre,  the  second  at 
the  rate  of  ^5,S93  P^r  acre,  the  third  reached  a  figure 
of  ;^5,65i  per  acre,  but  was  N.ithdrawn.  The  builder 
who  was  prepared  to  spend  ^20,000  in  putting  up 
a  building,  and  so  employing  labour,  was  hindered  by 
the  landowner  holding  up  the  land  for  a  higher  price. 

A  writer  laments  that  the  Home  Rule  agitation, 
while  intended  to  win  freedom,  has  in  reality  kept 
the  people  shackled  and  imprisoned.  Even  the  Sinn 
Fein  practically  deters  a  thorough  Socialist  by  reason 
of  its  extreme  Separatist  beliefs,  worship  of  rejected 
and  antiquated  things  because  they  belong  to  Ireland, 
and  their  bigotry  respecting  the  native  language. 
The  writer  deplores  the  fact  that  the  Labour  Party 
in  England  has  no  official  policy  towards  Ireland. 
They  have  supported  a  Unionist  candidate  at  Belfast. 

M.  Jaures  contributes  a  paper  on  the  general 
strike  and  working-class  organisation,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  is  modifying  his  conception  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  weapon,  and  is  becoming  more  of 
an  Opportunist. 

The  Editor — unwisely,  it  seems  to  us,  for  his  own 
ends — declares  that  "  Socialism  regards  the  Catholic 
Church  as  its  sworn  enemy,"  and  laments  that 
Catholic  priests  have  joined  with  extraordinary  zeal 
in  the  anti-Socialist  campaign. 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE. 

Lovers  of  adventure  will  read  with  interest  Mr. 
George  D.  Abraham's  mountaineering  experience, 
"  Up  the  Schreckhorn  in  a  Storm,"  which  he  relates  in 
the  Sfra/id  Alagazifie  for  October.  He  and  his  guides 
managed  to  touch  the  tapering  summit  stones  13,386 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  they  had  to  begin  the  descent 
immediately,  as  the  storm  made  any  chance  of  a  view 
absolutely  hopeless.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  con- 
tinues his  African  journey  with  a  chapter  on  Mur- 
chison  Falls.  The  Falls,  he  says,  are  wonderful  to 
behold,  not  so  much  because  of  their  height,  though 
that  is  impressive,  but  because  of  the  immense  volume 
of  water  precipitated  through  a  very  narrow  oudet. 
While  admiring  their  magnificent  fury  and  trying  to 
compute  their  force,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
modern  science  would  not  long  be  content  to  leave 
such  mighty  forces  untamed  and  unused,  or  such 
regions  of  inexhaustible  and^unequalled  fertility  uncul- 
tivated. The  art  article  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  S.  H.  Sime,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Aitken's  natural 
history  article  deals  with  the  Bills  of  Birds. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Articles  on  Meredith  and  on  regenerate  Turkey 
have  been  quoted  elsewhere.  Perhaps  the  most 
startling  paper  is  one  by  Charles  W.  Lamed,  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  in  which  he  inveighs 
against  the  inefficiency  of  the  public  schools.  He 
bases  his  indictment  on  the  results  of  the  entrance 
examination  into  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  He  finds  lack  of  thoroughness,  and  a  weak- 
ness in  methods  of  instruction  which  must  result  in 
vast  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  student  body.  The  examples  he  gives  of  muddled 
ignorance  are  truly  impressive. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rossiter,  giving  what  he  calls  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  immigration  problem,  declares  on 
the  one  side  that  it  is  inconsistent  to  protect  American 
manufactures  and  workmen  against  the  competition 
of  Belgian  workmen  in  Belgium,  and  yet  permit  the 
Belgian  workmen  to  compete  at  the  New  England 
looms  with  American  workmen.  On  the  other, 
the  immigrants  are  intensely  earnest,  industrious, 
frugal.  On  the  east  side  of  New  York,  where  Russian 
Jews  are  numbered  by  the  hundred  thousand,  there 
are  large  areas  in  which  the  night-schools  outnumber 
the  saloons.  He  concludes  that  as  there  is  a  constant 
shortage  of  workers  in  the  humbler  callings,  workers 
in  such  occupations  must,  as  in  the  past,  continue  to 
be  recruited  from  abroad,  or  else  a  large  number  of 
native  Americans  must  be  content  to  labour  in  the 
lower  walks  of  life. 

Salvatore  Cortesi,  writing  on  Italy  and  the  Triplice, 
says  that  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  are  officially 
enemies  in  order  to  maintain  in  reality  the  best  rela- 
tions. He  concludes  that  in  case  of  conflict  between 
Germany  and  France,  the  most  that  can  be  obtained 
from  Italy  by  her  allies  will  be  a  benevolent  neutrality. 

Professor  Hibben  inveighs  against  utility  as  the 
object  of  science,  declares  that  Nature  sets  a  premium 
on  the  study  of  her  mysteries  for  their  own  .sake,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  disinterested  knowledge  as 
well  as  disinterested  benevolence,  and  declares  : — 

The  parodox  of  knowledge  is  that  he  who  regards  knowledge 
as  his  servant  is  never  completely  master  of  that  knowledge ; 
but  whoever  regards  himself  as  the  servant  of  knowledge,  he 
alone  is  master  in  the  world  of  thought. 

The  London  correspondent  compares  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
declares  that  the  former  has  the  superior  building  and 
better  arrangements  for  visitors,  but  that  the  latter  is 
considerably  above  the  former  in  interest,  in  dignity, 
and  as  a  human  spectacle. 

T/ie  Far  East  is  a  sumptuous  monthly,  edited  by 
i\dachi  Kinnosuke,  composed  almost  entirely  by 
Japanese  writers,  and  published  in  English  in  Detroit. 
The  second  number  contains  a  further  instalment  of 
Prince  Ito's  autobiography,  and  describes  the  Grand 
Exposition  of  Nippon,  to  be  held  in  19 12.  This 
periodical  gives  the  Western  reader  a  rare  chance  of 
seeing  something  of  the  workings  of  the  Japanese 
mind. 
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THE  COUNTRY  HOME. 

The  pride  of  place  in  this  magazine  is  given 
lo  a  well-illustrated  article  on  "  The  Court  Farm, 
Broadway,"  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Navarro. 
Mrs,  de  Navarro  is  better  known  as  Mary  Anderson. 
This  delightful  old  home  really  consists  of  two 
cottages,  one  of  which  was  formerly  occupied  by 
Miss  Maud  Valerie  White,  the  popular  song-writer, 
'i'he  two  cottages  have  been  connected  by  a  new 
ballroom,  in  which  hangs  the  unfinished  portrait  of 
Madame  de  Navarro,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts.  With 
regard  to  this  there  is  an  interesting  story  : — 

About  the  time  at  which  it  was  undertaken  Madame  de 
Navarro  happened  to  be  breakfasting  with  the  late  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  prophesied  that  the  sittings,  instead  of  being 
completed  in  the  usual  time,  would  extend  over  a  number  of 
years.  The  reason  given  was  that  Mr.  Watts  was  such  a  very 
brilliant  and  sympathetic  conversationalist  that  the  inevitable 
outpouring  of  the  great  man's  soul  and  mind  would  extend  the 
painting  of  the  portrait  to  years  ;  indeed,  such  was  the  case,  and 
the  picture  itself  was  never  really  quite  finished. 

The  same  magazine  contains  a  paper  on  "  Eton 
College  Museum  "  and  another  on  "  The  Bulrush  in 
Commerce,"  which  describes  the  village  industry  of 
horse-collar  making  carried  on  in  the  Broads  of 
Norfolk,  where  the  rushes  grow.  The  industry  seems 
fast  dying  out,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  has  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
industries  which  have  been  kept  in  the  villages  and 
not  concentrated  into  a  large  town  factory. 

Of  wider  interest,  however,  is  the  article  on 
"  Intensive  Culture  "  (noticed  on  another  page),  and 
Mr.  Foley's  paper  on  "  Back-to-the-Land  Cottages," 
in  which  illustrations  of  charming  little  cottages, 
costing  from  ^75  to  ;^i2o,  are  given.  There  is  a 
timely  article  on  "  The  Cultivation  of  Roses,"  which 
is  accompanied  by  beautiful  illustrations  ;  and  among 
other  contents  of  an  excellent  and  attractive  number 
there  is  a  paper  on  "The  Grass  Lands  of  a  Small 
Farmer,  and  How  to  Work  Them  at  a  Living  Profit." 


THE    PALL    MALL    MAGAZINE.! 

With  the  tide  "  Our  National  Ideal  of  a  Man," 
Mr.  Horace  Annesley  Vachell  has  written  an  article 
for  the  Pall  Mall  Alagazme  of  October  in  defence  of 
the  Public  Schools  in  England.  He  considers  fagging 
an  e.\cellent  and  essentially  a  democratic  institution. 
As  to  the  code  of  honour  (at  Harrow),  he  says  that  to 
cheat  at  games  is  an  unpardonable  offence,  but  to  use 
"  cribs  "  is  permissible.  Many  boys  will  lie  unblush- 
ingly  to  a  master ;  or  prevarication  is  esteemed  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  ingenuity  and  mother  wit. 
Apropos  of  the  politeness  of  schoolboys,  Mr.  Vachell 
tells  the  story  of  the  lady  who  wanted  a  chair.  An 
Eton  boy  offered  to  fetch  it;  a  Winchester  boy 
fetched  it ;  a  Rugby  boy  sat  down  in  it.  But 
Rugbeians  say  that  a  Harrow  boy  sat  in  it.  At  Eton 
or  Harrow  the  annual  cost  of  a  boy  of  si.xteen, 
inclusive  of  everything,  leaves  little  change  out  of 
^300.  Does  a  parent  get  value  received  ?  Unhesi- 
tatingly Mr.  Vachell  answers,  "  Yes." 


A    MINE    OF    BOOKS. 

In  another  article  Miss  Helen  Zimmern  describes 
an  unworked  mine  in  the  shape  of  a  bibliomaniac's 
hoard  at  Florence.  This  bibliomaniac  bought  indis- 
criminately everything  brought  to  his  shop.  Quantity, 
not  quality,  attracted  him.  Fie  bought  and  bought 
and  stored  and  stored  with  a  view  to  the  future,  being 
of  opinion  that  this  was  the  best  way  to  furnish  his 
children  with  a  patrimony  which  would  repay  them 
a  hundredfold.  His  name  was  Pietro  Franceschini. 
Among  his  friends  was  Carducci  the  poet,  and  Glad- 
stone was  a  freciuent  visitor  when  in  Florence.  AVhen 
Franceschini  died,  his  son,  the  heir  of  the  congested 
bookstore,  an  engineer,  who  cared  nothing  for  books, 
sold  the  concern  to  the  bibliographer,  Mr.  Voynich. 
The  agglomeration  of  years  was  investigated.  Many 
finds  came  to  light,  especially  valuable  first  editions 
of  English  works,  for  there  seems  no  place  like  Italy 
for  picking  up  English  curiosities  ;  and  other  treasures 
are    being    disinterred    daily   by    the    indefatigable 

miners.  

BLACKWOOD. 

Blackwood  is  a  most  enjoyable  number.  It  opens 
with  a  very  vivid  diary  of  a  prisoner  of  Albuera, 
Major  William  Brooke,  from  May  to  September,  181 1. 
One  is  made  to  feel  the  noble  way  in  which  the 
Spaniards  welcomed  English  prisoners  and  facilitated 
their  escape  from  the  French  captor.  Dr.  Clemow, 
too,  gives  a  very  graphic  description  of  the  European 
ports  at  which  pilgrims  disembark  for  Mecca  and 
Medina.  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett's  visit  to  the  new 
Sultan  of  Morocco  has  been  separately  noticed ;  as 
also  the  somewhat  stilted  verse  on  Kentish  hop 
gardens.  The  way  in  which  British  civilisation  is 
slowly  suppressing  the  bloodstained  orgies  of  fetich 
worshippers  and  priests  is  given  Active  form  in 
"  The  Tail  Girl  of  Krobo  Hill."  Three  vivid  sketches 
of  Persia  in  transition  show  "  something  of  the  pas- 
sions, lusts,  selfislmess  and  immature  immorality  of  the 
Persian  people.  The  whole  country  writhes  under  the 
horrors  of  unbridled  Moslemism."  The  "  apocalyptic 
style"  adopted  in  regard  to  apparently  trivial  matters 
by  members  of  all  parties  is  solemnly  condemned. 

WOULD    HE    KICK    DOWN    THE    LADDER? 

In  "  Musings  without  Method  "  the  writer  maintains 
that  the  whole  design  and  purpose  of  modern  life  is 
to  pamper  the  degenerate  and  preserve  the  unfit. 
Professor  Ridgeway's  estimate  that  no  more  than  five 
or  six  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes 
had,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  same  amount  of  brain- 
power as  the  average  children  of  the  middle  classes 
at  the  same  age,  is  made  a  pretext  for  inveighing 
against  educational  ladders.  For  the  .sake  of  a  few 
"  sports,"  says  tlie  writer,  who  in  any  case  would 
probably  find  their  way  to  fhe  top,  the  proper 
development  of  the  race  is  retarded.  In  order  to 
push  on  the  lowest  class,  which  by  heredity  and 
training  is  unfit  to  be  advanced,  the  middle  class  is 
being  gradually  ground  by  taxation  out  of  existence. 
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THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

The  Women's  Suffrage  question  takes  a  prominent 
place  in  the  current  Vn7gen  des  Tij'ds.  Since  tlie 
Congress  of  1906  there  has  been  a  great  stride 
forward.  Germany  has  just  passed  a  law  granting 
the  right  of  assembly  and  so  making  it  possible  to 
establish  women's  suffrage  societies,  a  fact  of  which 
the  German  suffragists  have  not  been  slow  to  take 
advantage.  In  Belgium  the  number  of  societies  has 
doubled,  rising  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  In 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  America  notable  aug- 
mentations in  numbers  have  to  be  recorded.  After 
all,  it  is  a  kind  of  advertisement,  and  advertising 
pays. 

De  Gids  contains  a  very  appreciative  article  on 
l.afcadio  Hearn,  whose  writings  on  Japan  attracted  so 
much  attention.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
writer  gives  us  a  little  personal  history.  Lafcadio 
Hearn  was  the  second  son  of  an  English  army  doctor 
and  a  Greek  mother ;  he  was  born  at  Lefcada  (or 
Levkas,  Santa  Maura)  in  the  Ionian  Isles.  While  at 
school  in  Durham  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
left  eye  in  a  scuffle  with  some  companions,  and  this 
infirmity  was  always  a  source  of  deep  vexation  to 
him.  This  incident  put  an  end  to  his  schooldays. 
Another  contribution  to  this  review  deals  with  the 
subject  of  the  utility  or  otherwise  of  studying  Greek 
at  school.  How  much  do  we  remember  of  it  in  after 
life,  and  what  is  the  good  of  it  ?  In  some  walks  of 
life  the  knowledge  may  be  useful,  but  for  the  majority 
such  close  study  of  this  dead  language  is  valueless. 
The  resuscitation  of  such  feminine  industries  as  hand- 
weaving  receives  attention  in  a  short  article,  and  there 
is  also  a  learned  essay  on  Modern  English  Poets. 

Both  De  Gids  and  Onze  Eeinv  contain  articles  on 
Dutch  pos.sessions.  In  the  former  we  are  told  about 
the  Javanese,  how  their  mental  development  is  pro- 
gressing, and  how  some  Europeans  are  trying  to 
prevent  this  development.  In  Onze  Eeitw  the  story 
told  is  that  of  a  mission  to  Central  Celebes ;  the 
author  gives  many  interesting  details,  from  which  the 
following  is  selected  : — 

The  people  grow  up  together  as  one  large  family  at  the  outset 
and  have  everything  in  common,  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  In 
course  of  time  the  family  becomes  too  large  for  that  settlement, 
and  some  of  the  members  have  to  find  a  home  a  little  way  off. 
That  is  the  commencement  of  a  split ;  as  time  goes  on,  the  new 
settlement  becomes  quite  distinct  and  develops  into  a  big  family 
on  its  own  account,  having  no  part  or  lot  whatsoever  with  the 
old  stock.  They  are  worse  than  strangers  ;  tliey  will  not  accept 
food  or  hospitality  from  one  another.  Thus  we  have  two  tribes 
or  communities,  having  the  same  language  and  beliefs,  but 
treating  one  another  almost  like  two  armies  during  an  agreed 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

"  Holland  and  Music"  is  the  title  of  another  article 
in  Onze  Eewni.  Holland  is  regarded  as  backward  in 
music,  but  the  Dutch  always  take  up  foreign  music 
very  quickly — more  so  than  some  other  nationalities 
which  are  supposed  to  be  more  musically  inclined 
— and  there  are  some  capable  vocalists  and  instru- 
mentalists among  them.  In  the  matter  of  composers 
they  may  not  make  a  very  brave  show. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

An  Italian  Senator,  the  Duke  of  Gualtieri,  contri- 
butes to  the  Rassi\^ita  Contcmporanea  a  vigorous 
denunciation  of  municipal  trading,  beginning  with  the 
statement  that  "  The  failures  of  municipalisation  in 
England,  which  year  by  year  have  grown  more 
numerous  and  more  serious,  and  have  thrown  dis- 
credit on  this  modern  system  of  administration,  are 
now  admitted  on  every  side."  As,  however,  the 
Duke's  authorities  are  mainly  Lord  Avebury  and  the 
Times  newspaper,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  conclusions 
are  somewhat  one-sided. 

An  article  more  flattering  to  our  national  self- 
respect  is  that  on  "  Sick  Nurses "  in  the  Rassegiia 
Nazionale,  from  the  pen  of  Rita  Seismit  Doda.  She 
has  personally  studied  our  English  nursing  system  in 
our  large  London  hospitals  and  is  full  of  admiration 
for  it,  and  her  aim  is  to  arrive  at  some  recognised 
system  of  training  hospital  nurses  in  Italy.  So  far 
even  less  has  been  done  in  Italy  than  in  France  in 
the  direction  of  training  nurses,  and  at  present 
it  is  impossible  to  get  women  of  good  character 
and  fair  education  to  embark  on  the  work  at  all. 
Happily  efforts  are  now  being  made  in  various 
directions  to  improve  matters.  G.  Como  di  S. 
Stefano  pleads  eloquently  for  a  really  national  system 
of  compulsory  education  for  the  whole  of  Italy,  to 
include  the  provision  of  school  baths  and  the  teaching 
of  hygiene,  and  also  compulsory  military  drill,  by 
means  of  which  a  connecting  link  will  be  formed 
between  the  school  and  the  barrack. 

Emporiiun  for  September  is  a  specially  interesting 
number.  Some  curious  old  prints  and  pictures  of 
sports  in  Venice  are  reproduced,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  female  athlete  has  been  a  familiar  figure  in 
Venice  since  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  in  all  great 
regattas  the  women  joined  in  the  gondola-racing, 
punting,  according  to  the  prints,  in  short  skirts  and 
with  flowing  hair.  V.  Pica  describes  the  work  of  two 
Northern  etchers — Anders  Zorn  and  Frank  Brang- 
wyn — both  distinguished  for  their  "  individual 
originality  of  vision,  their  evocative  power  of  repre- 
sentation, and  their  masterly  excellence  of  technique." 
Some  admirable  illustrations  are  given  of  Brangwyn's 
work.  The  "old  master"  of  the  month  is  Nicola  di 
Guardiagrele,  a  fifteenth  century  sculptor  and  silver- 
smith of  the  Abruzzi,  whose  genius  has  only  recently 
been  recognised  by  art-critics. 

The  Civiltd,  Cattolica  publishes  full  details,  with 
sworn  medical  certificates,  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  recent  cures  at  Lourdes.  The  patient,  Leonie 
Leveque,  had  suffered  for  fifteen  months  from  an 
acute  form  of  ulceration  of  the  nose,  for  which  she 
had  undergone  in  vain  a  series  of  operations ;  she 
insisted  on  being  taken  to  Lourdes  when  too  weak  to 
undergo  further  surgical  treatment,  and  was  suddenly 
cured  when  alone  in  her  room  at  the  hotel.  The 
suppurating  wound  healed  over,  her  general  health  is 
entirely  restored,  and  she  has  now  returned  to  her 
■work  of  teaching. 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


Under  this  head  the  reader  7vill  find  a  ready  reference  to  the  more  wifortant  articles  in  the 

periodicals  on  tlie  Topics  of  the  Motith. 
AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND     POLITICAL.       Housing  Problem: 


HOME 
Agriculture,  Land  : 

The  Rural  Revival,  by  M.  Fordham,  "  Socialist  Rev," 
Oct. 
Aliens : 

Revocation  of  Treaty-Privileges  to  Alien   Subjects,  by 
Justice  Hodgins,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
Armies  : 

Social  Reform  and    National    Military   Training,   by 

A.  G.  Richards,  "  National  Rev,"  Oct. 
Supply  and  Transport   in    India,  by  Lieut.-Gen.    Sir 
E.    H.   H.   Collen,  "  Journal   Royal  United  Service 
Inst.,"  Sept. 
Functions  of  the  Projectile  from  a  Surgical  Aspect,  by 
C.  Marsh  Beadnell,  "Joiirnal  Royal  United  Service 
Inst.,"  Sept. 
The  Pigeon  Post  in  France,  by  Gen.  Bourelly,  "  Nouvelle 

Rev,"  Sept.  i. 
Survivals  of  the   Past  in  the   French  Army,  by  Com- 
mandant Robal,  "  La  Revue,"  Sept.  i. 
Ballooning,  Aerial  Navigation  : 

The    Gvropter    Flying     Machine,    bv    Alfred     Avis, 
"  World's  Work,"  Oct. 
Canals  : 

The  Internal  Navigation   of  France,  by    E.    Paycn, 
"  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Sept.  i. 
Children  : 

The  State  versus  the  Home,  by  M.    K.   Inglis,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Oct. 
Health    and   the    Board   of  Education,  by  A.    Susan 
Lawrence,  ''  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
Crime,  Prisons  : 

Prison   Reform  and  the   Indeterminate  Sentence,  by 

E.  S.  Chesser,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  Oct. 
The  Treatment  of  Women   Prisoners,  by  Elizabeth  S. 

Chesser,  *'  Contemp.  Rev,"  Oct. 
Foreign  Criminals  in   New  York,   by  T.  A.  Bingham, 
"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Sept. 
Education  : 

Education  and  the   Religious  Controversy,  by    R.  E. 
Dick,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  Oct. 
Emigration,  Immigration  : 

The    American     Immigration     Problem,     by    W.    S. 
Rossiter,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Sept. 
Eugenics  (see  also  Children)  : 
The  Social  Application  of  Eugenics,  by  J.  L.  Tayler, 
"  Westminster  Rev,"  Oct. 
Finance  : 

Free  Trade,  by  Lord  Monkswell,  "  Westminster  Rev," 

Oct. 
Canadian  Preference,  by  Viscount  Milner,  "Nineteenth 

Cent,"  Oct, 
The    Regulation   of  the    Stock    Exchange,  by    C.    A. 

Conant,  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Sept. 
The    American    Crisis   of   1907,    by    Prof.  O.    M.   W. 

Sprague,  "  Economic  Journal,"  Sept. 
A  Year  of  Business  Recovery  in  America,  by  C.  F. 
Speare,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Oct. 
Food  : 

Pure  Food,  by  F.  Marre,  "  Corrcsj)ondant,"  Sept.  25. 
The  United  States  Government's  Inspection  of  Meats, 
by  G.  E.  Mitchell,  "Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Oct. 


Garden  Cities,  by  H.  A.  Krose,  "  Stimmen  aus  Maria- 
Laach,"  Sept. 
Ireland  : 
The  New  Ireland,  by  S.  Brooks,  "North  Amer.  Rev," 

Sept. 
The    Government    and    Communism    in    Ireland,    by 

Capt.  P.  Creed,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Oct. 
The   Purchase   Problem,    by    H.  de   F.  Montgomery, 

"  National  Rev,"  Oct. 
New  Light  on  the  Home  Rule  Split,  1886,  by  H.  W. 
Lucy,  "  Cornhill,"  Oct. 
Labour  Problems  : 

The  Remedy  for  Unemployment,  by  J.  Fels  and  J.  Orr, 

"  Socialist  Rev,"  Oct. 
The  Confederation  of  Labour  in   France,   by  H.   de 

Larcgle,  "  Correspondant,"  Sept.  25. 
The  General  Strike  and  Working-Class  Organisation, 

by  J.  Jaures,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  Oct. 
Labour  Organisation  in  the  Cutlery  Trade  of  Solingen, 

by  G.  I.  H.  Lloyd,  "  Economic  journal,"  Sept. 
Labour  and  the  .•\merican  Tariff,  by  L.  F.  C.  Garvin, 
"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Sept. 
Law : 

The  Demoralisation  of  the  Law,  by  Ignotus,  "  West- 
minster Rev,"  Oct. 
Local  and  Municipal  Government : 

Who  pays  the  Rates  't  by  J.  C.  Wedgwood,  "  Socialist 

Rev,"  Oct. 
The    Chaos    of  London   Traffic,    by    Capt.    G.  S.  C. 
Swinton,  "Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws  : 

The   Future  of  Marriage,   by  Dr.  R.  Broda,  "  Inter- 
national," Sept. 
Legislation  and  the   Marriage   Rate,  by  J.  Bertillon, 

"  International,"  Sept. 
Divorce    in    France,    by    Paul    Margueritte,    "  Inter- 
national," Sept. 
Navies  : 

A  Naval  Understanding  with  Germany,  bv  E.vcubitor, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Oct. 
The  Key  to  European  Peace,  by  Ignotus,  "  National 

Rev,"  Oct. 
Defence  of  Harbours  by  Fortification,  by  Brigadier- 
Gen.  R.  F.  Johnson,  "  Jrnal.  Royal  United  Service 
Inst,"  Sept. 
France     and     the    Submarine,    by    Commander    E. 

Hamilton  Currey,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  Oct. 
The    New    West    Point,    by    Col.    C.    W.    Earned, 
"  Munsey,"  Oct. 
Pauperism  : 

Poor  Relief  in  Switzerland,  by  Edith  Selfcrs,  "  Contemp. 
Rev,"  Oct. 
Politics,  Political  History,  etc.  : 

The  Century  of  Constitutions,  by  A.  M.  Low,  "  Foruin," 

Sept. 
Proportional    Representation    in     Belgium,  by   J.    H. 
Humphreys,  "Contemp.  Rev,"  Oct. 
Population  Questions  : 

Depopulation,    by    H.    Pesch,  "  Stimmen  aus  Maria- 

Laach,"  Sept. 
The  Depopulation  of  France,  by  H.  Clement  and  others, 
"  Rc'forme  Sociale,"  Sept. 
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Postal  Service  : 

The  Fight  for  Universal   Penny   Postage,   by  J.   Plen- 

niker  Heaton,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
Railways  (see  also  Germany,  Italy)  : 

Enforced  Railroad  Competition  in  Ameiica,  by  Ray 

Morris,  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  Sept. 
Socialism,  Sociolog^y,  Social  Questions  : 

Socialism  and  the  New  Science,   by   F.  C.  Constable, 

"  Socialist  Rev,"  Oct. 
The  Socialistic  Tendency  of  the  Individual  Movement, 

by  J.  L.  Taylor,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  Oct. 
Socialism  in  Ireland,  by  Shaun,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  Oct. 
A   Slump   in   French    Socialism,  by  L.  Jerrold,  "Con- 
temp.  Rev,"  Oct. 
Social    Reconstructions    To-day,    by     John     Martin, 

"  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Sept. 
Social  Inequality  and  Social  Progress,  by  R.  G.  Davis, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  Oct. 
The  German  Social  Democrats,  see  under  Germany. 
"  Welfare    Work "   on    American    Railroads,    by    W. 

Menkel,  "Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Oct. 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  : 

The  Improvement  of  Public-Houses,  by  Lord  Laming- 

ton,  "  National  Rev,"  Oct. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama  : 

The    Playwright    and     the     Playgoers,    by    Brandcr 

Matthews,  ''  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Sept. 
Self-Expression    and   the    American    Drama,    by    P. 

Mackaye,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Sept. 
Wales  : 

Endowments  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  by  W.  M.  J. 

Williams,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Oct. 
Women  : 

The  English  Working-Woman  and  the  Franchise,  by 

Edith  Abbott,  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  Sept. 
The  Storm  Centre  of  the  Women  Suffrage  Movement, 

by  Teresa  Hillington-Greig.  "  International,"  .Sept. 
Feminism  in   Politics,   by  W.   M.  Lightbody,  "  West- 
minster Rev,"  Oct. 
Openings  for  Women  in   South  Africa,'by  Mrs,  Hirst 

Alexander,  "  World's  Work,"  Oct. 

COLONIAL   AND     FOREIGN. 

Colonies,  the  Empire,  etc.  : 

Towards     an    Imperial     Policy,  by    W.    M.    Childs, 

"  National  Rev,"  Oct. 
Peace,  International  Arbitration,  etc.  : 

The  Present  European  Equilibrium  and  the  Peace  of 

the  World,  by  V.  S.  Yarros,  "  Chautauquan,"  Sept. 
Afghanistan  : 

Abdurrahman  and  the  Afghan  Throne,  by  Demetrius 

C.  Boulger,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  Oct. 
Africa  : 

German  Policy  in  Morocco,  by  Sir  R.  Blennerhassett, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Oct. 
Talk  with  Mulai-el-Hafid,  by  C.  Beadle,  "  Pall  Mall 

Mag,"  Oct. 
A  Visit  to   Mulai-el-Hafid,  by  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett, 

"  Blackwood,"  Oct. 
Belgium  and  the  Congo  State  : 

Challaye,  F.,  on,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  Sept.  15. 

Den  Heuvel,  J.  van,  on,  "  Rev.  Gdn^rale,"  Sept. 

Payen,  E.,  on,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  Sept.  i. 
Politics   in  the  Transvaal,  by   D.  Chaplin,  "  National 

Rev,"  Oct. 
British    Indians   in  the  Tninsvaal,   by  Sir  C.   Bruce, 

"  Empire  Rev,"  Oct. 


The  Transvaal  To-day,  by  Mrs.  Carolin,  "  Nineteenth 

Cent,"  Oct. 
A    Last    Chance    in    South    Africa,    by    Diplomatist, 

"  Empire  Rev,"  Oct. 
South  .Africa's  Vital  Problem,  by  Major  A.  G.  Leonard, 

"  Asiatic  (2rly,"  Oct. 
Coal  in  Natal,  by  A.  Meyer,  "  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Sept.  i. 
The  East  African   Problem,  by   Sir  H.    H.  Johnston, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
Balkan  States  : 
The  Balkan  Problem  and   Austro-Hungarian   Policy, 

by  L.  de  Chlumecky,  "  Grande  Rev,"  Sept.  10. 
Austria- Hungary  and  Russia  and   the  Eastern   C2ues- 

tion,  by  Komarow,  "  Correspondant,"  Sept.  25. 
Balkan    Geogra.phy   and    Balkan    Railways,   by    Noel 

Buxton,  "  Geographical  Journal,"  Sept, 
Macedonia,  see  under  Turkey. 
Belgium  : 

Proportional    Representation,  by   J.    H.   Humphreys, 

"  Contemp.  Rev,"  Oct, 
China  : 

The   Chinese    Problem,  by  Paul  Rohrbach,  "  Preuss- 

ische  Jahrbiicher,"  Sept. 
France : 

Georges  Clemenceau,  by  A.  Filon,  "  Fortnightly  Rev," 

Oct. 
The  Vine-Growers'  Crisis,  by  Victor  Du  Bled,  "  Rev, 

des  Deux,  Mondes,"  Sept.  15. 
Germany  and  Prussia  (see  also  Navies)  : 

Great   Britain  and  Germany,  by  H.  Spender,   "  Con- 
temp.  Rev,"  Oct. 
Prince    Biilow,    by    Sidney    G.    Morris,    "  Nineteenth 

Cent,"  Oct. 
The  Electoral  Reform  Movement,   by    G.    Gradnauer, 

"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  Sept. 
The  Social  Democrats  at  Niirnberg,  by  W.  Schroder, 

"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  Sept. 
Democracy   in    Social    Democracy,    by  E.   Bernstein, 

"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  Sept. 
Social   Politics   and  Social   Democracy,   by    O.    Hue, 

"  Sozialistiche  Monatshefte,"  Sept. 
Social  Democracy  and  Foreign  Policy,  by  K.  Leuthner, 

"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  Sept. 
North  and   South  in    Social    Democratic    Policy,    by 

W.  Kolb,  "  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  Sept. 
The  Prussian  State  Railways,  by  P.  Comert,  "  Rev.  de 

Paris,"  Sept.  i. 
Financial   Reform  and  the  Working  Classes,  by  M. 

Schippel,  "  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  Sept, 
India  : 

The  Unrest  in   India,  by  C.  J.    O'Donnell,   "  Empire 

Rev,"  Oct. 
Methods  of  Indian  Reformers,  by  Old  Official,  "Asiatic 

Orly,"  Oct. 
Indo-China : 

The  Defences  of  Indo-China,  by  A.  Debon,  "  Questions 

Diplomatiques,"  Sept.  16. 
Italy  : 

Italy  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  by  S.  Cortesi,  "  North 

Amer.  Rev,"  Sept. 
Railway    Nationalisation     in     Italy,    by    F.    Tajani, 

"  Economic  Journal,"  Sept. 
Mahomedanism  (see  also  Turkey,  Africa,  etc.)  : 

Can  Islam  be  reformed?  by  T.  Morison,  "Nineteenth 

Cent,"  Oct. 
Pacific  Ocean  : 

The  Masters  of  Oceania,  by  B.  d'Aunet,  "  Correspon- 
dant," Sept.  10, 
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Persia : 

Persia  in  Transition,  "  Blackwood,"  Oct. 
The    Persian    Crisis,   by   Prof.   E.  G.  Browne,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Oct. 

Prussia,  see  under  Germany. 
Russia : 

A  Hundred  Years'  Struggle  for  a  Constitution,  by  M. 
Delines,  "  Bibliotheque  Universellc,'"  Sept. 
Sv7eden  : 

Swedish    Politics,    by    H.   Bidou,   "  Questions    Diplo- 
matiques,"  Sept.  i6, 

Turkey  : 

The  New  Turkey,  etc.  : 

Barker,  J.  Ellis,  on,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Oct, 

Chlumecky,  L.  de,  on,  "  Grande  Rev,"  Sept.  lo. 

Mundji  Bey  on,  "  North  Amen  Rev,"  Sept. 

Pinon,  R.,  on,  "  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Sept.  i. 
Constantinople  at  the  Declaration  of  the  Constitution, 

by  Prof.  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Oct. 
Ottoman   Reform,    by   V.    Berard,    "  Rev.  de    Paris," 

Sept.  I. 
Turkey  in  1876,  by  Gertrude  Elliot,  "  Nineteenth  Cent," 

Oct. 
The  Berlin  Congress,  by  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  "  Rev.  des 

Deux  Mondes,"  Sept.  15. 
Macedonia  : 

Abbott,  G.  F.,  on,  "  International,"  Sept. 

Dorobantz,     J.,    on,     "  Questions     Diplomatiques," 
Sept.  I. 
The  Hedjaz  Railway  : 

Auler  Pasha  on,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  Oct. 

Talbot,  F.  A.,  on,  "  World's  Work,"  (3ct. 

Vasco,  G.,  on,  ''  Rev.  Frangaise,"  Sept. 

United  States  : 

Unforeseen   Factors  of  the  Current  Campaign,  by  H. 

L.  West,  "  Forum,"  Sept. 
The  Labour  Unions  and  the  Campaign,  by  H.  White, 

"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Sept. 
The  Writ  of  Injunction  as  a  Party  Issue,  by  Seth  Low, 

"  Century,"  Oct. 
W.  J.  Bryan's  Campaign  : 

Daniels,  J.,  on,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Oct. 

Welliver,  J.  C,  on,  "  Munsey,"  Oct. 
W.  H.  Taft's  Campaign  : 

Wellman,  W.,  on  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Oct. 
The  New  Federalism,  by  H.  W.  Rogers,  "  North  Amer. 

Rev,"  Sept. 


Criminals  Who  Are  Mentally  Weak. 
Two  doctors  discuss  in  the  French  reviews  the 
proper  treatment  of  criminals  who  are  mentally  weak. 
In  the  mid-July  number  of  the  Revue  dc  J\ins  Dr. 
Charles  Blondel  pleads  for  the  creation  of  special 
institutions,  not  prisons,  where  mentally  weak  habitual 
(  riniinals  would  undergo  a  kind  of  punishment  which 
should  not  be  ignominious  or  limited  in  duration. 
J)r.  Grasset,  writing  in  the  first  July  number  of  the 
Nouvclle  Rrriie,  says  that  the  law  should  make  con- 
finement in  a  suitable  institution  compulsory  for  the 
mentally  weak  from  the  day  when  they  commit  their 
first  crime,  and  that  such  confinement  should  be 
continued  till  the  mental  trouble  is  cured,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  the  end  of  the  life  of  these  unfortunate 
persons. 


THE  INVENTION  OF  PAPER  AND   PRINTING. 

The  Chinese  have  been  far  ahead  of  us  in  many  so- 
called  modern  inventions.  In  the  Asiatic  Quarterly 
Mr.  A.  H.  Parker  discusses  the  development  of  paper 
and  printing  in  China.  The  first  medium  upon 
which  words  were  written  seems  to  have  been  strips 
of  bamboo  tied  together,  then  slabs  of  wood.  First 
varnish  and  then  ink  was  used  to  mark  the  characters. 
But  from  the  most  ancient  times  it  was  an  occasional 
practice  to  write  with  the  varnished  stick  upon  fine 
silken  materials.  But  the  application  of  the  hair 
pencil  and  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  silk  shoddy 
out  of  waste  products  of  silk  supplied  new  materials, 
which  in  the  two  centuries  preceding  Christ  had 
begun  to  replace  bamboo  for  writing  purposes. 
Ink  came  to  be  used  rather  than  varnish.     Then — 

In  the  year  a.d.  105,  however,  a  certain  Ts'ai  Lun,  anticipating, 
in  a  way,  the  discoytjrj  of  the  late  Lord  .\Li^haip,  conceived 
the  idea  of  utilising  the  waste  products  of  the  silk  manufacture, 
the  "heads"  of  hemp,  old  fishing-nets  and  cloth  rags  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  out  a  much  cheaper  material  than  the  silk 
paper  hitherto  in  use,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  paper, 
including  in  the  modern  forms  mulberry  paper,  bambt)o  paper, 
and  many  other  coarser  kinds,  has  slowly  but  surely  superseded 
all  other  materials  used  for  writing  upon. 

Paper,  hair  brush  and  ink  slab  having  arrived,  the 
manufacture  of  writing  ink  out  of  varnish,  soot,  fir 
charcoal  and  other  ingredients  became  a  fine  art  in 
the  third  century  after  Christ  : — 

The  next  step  towards  printing  was  taken  much  sooner  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  It  had  long  been  the  practice  of  lite- 
rary men  to  lalie  paper  rubbings  of  ancient  inscriptions  and 
calligraphic  specimens  cut  into  stone.  This  process,  of  ccn^rse, 
left  the  characters  it  was  desired  to  copy  white,  whilst  the  body 
of  the  paper  pressed  or  rubbed  on  to  the  inked  surface  of  the 
stone  was  black.  The  converse  plan  of  cutting  away  tlie 
"  Hinterland  "  of  a  stone  block  and  allowing  the  body  of  an 
inscription  to  stand  out  in  a  raised  form  is  known  to  have  been 
practised  as  early  as  A.U.  593,  when  (to  use  the  identical  Chinese 
words)  certain  "  images  "  (probably  of  Buddha)  and  "  scrip- 
tures "  (it  is  not  stated  whether  Chinese  or  Sanskrit)  were 
ordered  by  the  Emperor  of  a  new  and  very  enterprising  tlynasty 
to  be  "carved  upon  wooden  slabs."  During  the  period  618-906 
(dates  are  not  to  be  procured  exactly)  it  is  certain  that  books 
of  secondary  importance  were  "printed  upon  paper"  from 
"wooden  blocks,"  and  "sold  in  the  book-shops."  Curiously 
enough,  it  was  a  Turkish  Emperor  ruling  in  North  China  to 
whom  officially  belongs  the  honour  of  printing  tlie  Confucian 
classics  for  the  first  time  in  932. 

From  954  a.d.  scholars  were  absolved  from  the 
heavy  labour  of  copying  books  out.  Movable  types 
of  baked  clay  were  mentioned  during  the  period  ii  41 
to  1049.  Movable  tyi^es  of  copper  were  in  use 
during  the  period  136S  to  1643.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts,  the  old  dispute  between  Caxton  and  Gutenberg 
loses  interest. 


"Thk  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of  India,"  by 
Abdullah  Yusuf-Ali,  M.A.,  LL.M.  (Cantab),  LC.S., 
Barrister-at-Law,  published  by  John  Murray,  is  most 
favourably  reviewed  and  warmly  welcomed  by 
Mr.  R.  E.  Forrest  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly.  It  seems 
to  be  a  very  comprehensive  survey  of  the  different 
forces  at  work  in  the  life  of  modern  India. 
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MODERN    WIVES:     A    TRAGEDY    OF    THE    TIMES.* 


"  npOGETHER  "  is  a  remarkable  book.  Written 
J[  by  an  American  for  Americans,  it  is  never- 
theless full  of  matter  for  thought  outside 
America.  It  is  described  as  "  a  novel  about  married 
people  for  all  who  are  married,"  but  it  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  those  who  are  not  married.  It  is  a 
book  full  of  suggestion,  a  book  instinct  with  luminous 
reflections  upon  life  and  love,  the  book  of  a  student 
of  men  and  women,  which  embodies  the  conclusions 
of  a  somewhat  confused  philosopher.  It  is  not.  sur- 
prising that  it  has  created  a  storm  of  indignation  in 
the  United  States.  No  more  ruthless  criticism  of  the 
popular  fetich  of  American  society  has  been  published 
for  many  a  long  day.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
regard  Mr.  Herrick's  animadversions  as  addressed 
solely  to  American  women.  To  the  immense  majority 
of  women  in  America  or  elsewhere  they  do  not  apply. 
But  to  the  small  minority  of  well-to-do  women  of  the 
richer  classes  in  every  land  they  apply  without  dis- 
tinction of  nationality.  No  doubt  there  are  more 
idle  rich  women  in  America  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  there  also  the  type  is  to  be  seen  in  its  greatest 
perfection.  But  there  are  plenty  of  wives  of  the  kind 
described  in  "  Together "  to  be  found  in  London 
to-day.  They  are  a  product  of  two  tendencies  of  our 
time — the  cult  of  luxury  and  the  awakening  of  women. 
Many  women  no  sooner  awake  to  the  consciousness 
of  their  possession  of  an  independent  existence  than 
they  employ  it  solely  for  purposes  of  self-gratification. 
Having  found  their  soul  they  promptly  lose  it,  and 
the  last  state  of  these  women  is  worse  than  the  first. 
As  Mr.  Herrick's  hero-seer  and  scientist  remarks, 
"  Our  body  social  is  rotten  with  intellectual  egotism. 
Culture,  Education,  Individuality,  Cleverness,  leading 
your  own  lives,  Refinement,  Experience,  Develop- 
ment— call  it  what  you  will — it  is  the  same,  the 
inturning  of  the  spirit  to  cherish  self."  As  all 
paths  to  the  Father  lead  when  Self  the  feet  have 
spurned,  so  all  paths  lead  to  Hell  when  Self  becomes 
the  sole  object  of  existence.  To  amuse  oneself,  even 
to  develop  oneself,  to  have  a  good  time,  to  seize 
with  both  hands  all  that  is  spread  on  either  side  of 
us,  even  though  it  turn  to  dust  and  ashes  in  our 
grasp — these  are  the  ideals  of  many  modern  women 
both  in  England  and  in  America.  The  revolt  against 
the  discipline  of  life,  the  neglect  of  the  elemental 
laws,  the  lawlessness  of  self-indulgence,  the  conversion 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  training  school  for  Eternity 
into  a  mere  switchback  of  sensations  culminating  in 
neurasthenia,  that  woman's  substitute  for  delirium 
tremens — these  phenomena  are  not  confined  to  New 
York  and  St.  Louis.  Hence  the  message  of  this 
Chicago  seer  may  well  be  taken  to  heart  in  the  Old 
World  as  in  the  New. 


*  "  Together,"  by  Robert  Herrick.     (Macmillan  and  Co.)     63.  6d.     594  pp. 


I.— THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MODERN 
MARRIAGE. 

Before  describing  this  intricate  story  of  six  wedded 
pairs  I  quote  Mr.  Herrick's  description  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  marriage  as  he  has  witnessed  it  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  stage  is  that  of  marriage  among  the 
Pioneers,  where  man  and  woman  free  and  equal  side 
by  side  stand  together  or  fall  together  in  the  endless 
war  against  the  Wilderness  and  the  Wild  Beast : — 

This  is  the  marriage  type  of  the  pioneer — a  primitive  body- 
wrecking  struggle  of  two  against  all,  a  perfect  type,  elemental 
but  whole — and  this  remains  the  large  pattern  of  marriage  to- 
day whenever  sound.  Two  bodies,  two  souls,  are  united  for  the 
life  struggle  to  wring  order  out  of  chaos,  physical  and  spiritual. 
-(P.  513.) 

After  the  era  of  the  Pioneers  came  the  years  of  the 
great  Civil  War — the  conflict  of  Ideals.  Woman  is 
left  to  keep  warm  the  forsaken  nest  while  her  man 
goes  to  the  battlefield  : — 

Alone  she  cannot  fight,  her  man  is  her  weapon.  He  makes 
to  pre%ail  those  ideals  which  she  has  given  him  with  her 
embraces.  This  also  is  the  perfect  type  of  marriage — com- 
radeship, togethership — and  yet  larger  tlian  before,  because  the 
two  share  sacrifice,  and  sorrow  and  truth — things  of  the  spirit. 
Together  they  wage  war  for  others. — (P.  514.) 

The  third  stage  is  that  in  which  industrialism  is 
born,  when  woman  equips  her  man  for  the  struggle 
and  hordes  the  pelf  which  he  gains.  He  made  the 
money.     She  saved  it. 

In  all  these  stages  the  "  togetherness "  is  the 
essence  and  soul  of  marriage.  Together  against  the 
brute  forces  of  nature,  together  in  the  struggle  for 
Ideals,  together  in  the  economic  war — always  together. 
Mr.  Herrick  says  : — 

In  all  these  three  stages  of  the  marriage  state,  the  union  of 
man  with  woman  is  based  on  effort  in  common  together  ;  not  on 
sentiment,  not  on  emotion,  not  on  passion,  not  on  individual 
gratification  of  sense  or  soul.  The  two  are  partners  in  living, 
and  the  fruit  of  their  bodies  is  but  another  proof  of  partnership. 
-(P.  515-) 

But  now  emerges  another  economic  condition  and 
another  kind  of  marriage,  in  which  the  note  of 
"  togetherness  "  is  altogether  lost : — 

So  woman,  no  longer  the  pioneer,  no  longer  the  defender 
of  the  house,  no  longer  the  economist,  blossoms — as  what  ? 
The  Spender  !  She  is  the  fine  flower  of  the  modern 
game,  of  the  barbaric  gamble.  At  last  she  is  Queen 
and  will  rule.  The  Man  has  the  money,  and  the  Woman 
has  —  herself,  her  body  and  her  charm.  She  traffics  with 
man  for  what  he  will  give,  and  she  pays  with  her  soul.  .  .  . 
To  her  the  man  comes  from  the  market-place  soiled  and 
worn,  and  lays  at  her  feet  his  gain,  and  in  return  she  gives  him 
of  her  wit,  her  handsome  person,  gowned  and  jewelled,  of  her 
beauty,  of  her  body  itself.  She  is  Queen  !  She  amuses  her 
lord,  she  beguiles  him,  she  pushes  him  forth  to  the  morrow's 
fight,  to  bring  back  to  her  more  pelf,  to  make  her  greater  yet. 
She  sits  idle  in  her  cabin-palace,  attended  by  servants,  or  goes 
forth  on  her  errands  to  show  herself  before  the  world  as  her 
man's  Queen.     So  long  as  she  may  but  please  this  lord  of  hers. 
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so  long  as  she  may  hold  him  by  her  mind  or  her  body,  she  will 
be  Queen. 

She  has  found  something  softer  thai'  labour  with  her  hands, 
easier  than  the  pains  of  childbirth — she  has  found  the  secret  of 
rule — mastery  over  her  former  master,  the  slave  ruling  the  lord. 
Like  the  last  wife  of  the  barbarian  king,  she  is  heaped  with 
jewels  and  served  with  fine  wines  and  foods,  and  lives  in  the 
palace — the  favourite. 

And  Woman,  now  the  mistress  rather  than  the  wife,  has 
longings  for  Love.  She  listens  to  her  heart  and  it  whispers 
strange  fancies.  "  I  cannot  love  this  man  whom  I  have  mar- 
ried, though  he  feeds  me  and  gives  me  of  his  best.  My  soul  will 
have  none  of  him — I  will  not  consent  to  live  with  him  and  bear 
children  for  him  and  thus  be  a  slave.  Lo,  am  I  not  a  Queen, 
to  give  and  take  back,  to  swear  and  then  swear  again  ?  I  will 
divorce  this  man  who  can  no  longer  thrill  me,  and  I  will  take 
another  dearer  to  my  heart — and  thus  I  shall  be  nobler  than  I 
was.  I  shall  be  a  person  with  a  soul  of  my  own.  To  have  me 
man  must  win  me  not  once  but  daily.  For  marriage  without 
the  love  of  my  soul  is  beastly."  So  she  cheats  herself  with  fine 
phrases  and  shirks.  Small  comradeship  here  !  Marriage  to  this 
woman  is  a  state  of  personal  gratification,  the  best  bargain  she 
can  make  with  man.  ... 

To  this  state  has  come  the  honourable  condition  of  marriage 
in  a  country  where  "men" — and  surely  women! — "are  born 
free  and  equal."  The  flower  of  successful  womanhood — those 
who  have  bargained  shrewdly — -are  to  be  found  overfed,  over- 
dressed, sensualised,  in  great  hotels,  on  mammoth  steamers,  and 
luxurious  trains,  rushing  hither  and  thither  on  idle  errands.  They 
have  lost  their  prime  function  ;  they  will  not  or  they  cannot  get 
children.  They  are  free  !  As  never  women  were  before.  And 
these  wives  are  the  custodians  of  men,  not  merely  of  their  purses 
but  of  their  souls.  They  whisper  to  them  the  ideals  of  their 
hearts  :  "  Come,  bring  me  money  and  I  will  kiss  you.  Make 
me  a  name  before  the  world  and  I  will  noise  it  abroad.  Build 
me  a  house  more  splendid  than  other  houses,  set  me  above  my 
sisters,  and  I  will  reflect  honour  on  you  among  men,  for  the 
clothes  I  wear  and  the  excellent  shape  of  my  figure." 

And  thus  unwittingly  Woman  becomes  again  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Ages  what  she  was  at  first — the  female  creature,  the 
possession,  the  thing  for  lust  and  amusement,  the  cherished 
slave.  For  the  death  of  woman's  soul  follows  when  she  pa3-s 
with  her  body — a  simple  immutable  law.  .  .  .  Woman  in 
America,  splendidly  free  and  Queen  !  What  have  you  done 
with  the  men  who  were  given  into  your  charge?  Clever, 
beautiful,  brilliant — our  most  shining  prize — but  what  have  you 
done  for  the  souls  of  the  men  given  into  your  keeping  ?  .  .  . 
The  answer  roars  up  from  the  city  streets— the  most  material 
age  and  the  most  material  men  and  the  least  lovely  civilisation 
on  God's  earth.  No  longer  the  fighting  companion  at  man's 
side,  but  reaching  out  for  yourselves,  after  your  own  desires, 
you  have  become  the  slave  of  the  Brute  as  you  were  before. 
And  a  neurotic  slave.     For  when  Woman  is  no  longer  comrade 

of  Man  in  the  struggle,  she  is  either  a  Nothing  or   a but 

blot  the  word  !— (P.  515-517-) 

From  the  prairie  village  to  the  ci'y  tenement,  the  American 
woman  sees  in  marriage  the  fulfilment  of  her  heart's  desire — to 
be  Queen,  to  rule  and  not  work.  Thus  for  emancipated  Woman. 

—{P.  517-) 

And  the  poor  creature  Man,  who  fights  for  his  Queen  ?  A 
trained  energy,  a  vessel  of  careless  passions,  a  blind  doer, 
dreaming  great  truths  and  seeing  little  ends — Man  is  still  abroad 
ranging  his  forest,  his  hunting  blood  up,  "playing  the 
game."  .  .  . 

We  chatter  of  the  curse  of  Castle  Garden,  unmindful  that  in 
the  dumb  animal  hordes,  who  labour  and  breed  children,  lies 
the  future.  For  theirs  will  be  the  land,  when  the  blonde  hunter 
of  the  market  and  his  pampered  female  are  swept  into  the  dust- 
heap.— (P.  518-) 

II.—"  THE  POOR  CREATURE  MAN." 
iSIr,  Herrick,  be  it  renierabered,  is  always  writing, 
not  of  the  eighty  millions  of  American  citizens,  but  of, 


say,  the  richer  one  per  cent,  who  have  the  loot  of  a 
virgin  continent  at  their  disposal.  The  masses  of 
mankind  are  happily  delivered  from  the  temptations 
before  which  the  well-to-do  so  often  succumb.  Of 
one  class  of  American  husband  Mr.  Herrick  gives  us 
many  pictures  justifying  his  phrase  "  the  poor  creature 
man,"  doomed  to  slave  to  minister  to  the  caprices  and 
to  feed  the  extravagances  of  "  his  pampered  female." 
The  American  husband  chivalrously  accepts  the  dray- 
horse  interpretation  of  marriage.  He  must  respect 
his  wife's  individuality,  and  so  far  as  possible  provide 
for  her  that  which  she  seems  to  need.  And  her 
needs  are  insatiable.  All  the  women  vie  with  each 
other  in  extravagances  for  which  their  husbands  sub- 
missively slave  year  in  and  year  out  in  order  to  supply. 
Bob  Falkner,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  keep  out  of 
debt,  saw  that — 

Something  must  be  done — and  by  him  ! — for  in  marriage  he 
perceived  with  a  certain  bitterness  man  was  the  Forager,  the 
Provider.  And  in  America  if  he  didn't  bring  in  enough  to  satisfy 
the  charming  squaw  that  he  had  made  his  consort,  why  he  must 
trudge  forth  and  get  it  !  A  poor  hunter  does  not  deserve  the 
embellishment  of  a  Bessie  and  two  pretty  children. — (P.  188.) 

But  even  the  trampled  worm  turns  at  last,  but 
shamefacedly,  as  if  it  were  an  outrage  not  to  provide 
all  that  the  spendthrift  Queen  demands  : — 

For  the  man,  too,  had  his  dumb  idea — the  feeling  that  some- 
thing precious  inside  him  was  being  murdered  by  this  pressing 
struggle  to  earn  more,  always  more.  As  man  he  did  not  accept 
the  simple  theory  that  men  were  better  off  the  harder  they  were 
pushed,  that  the  male  brute  needed  the  spur  of  necessity  to 
function,  that  all  the  man  was  good  for  was  to  be  the  competent 
forager.  No  !  Within  him  there  was  a  protest  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  times. — (P.  203). 

In  return  for  the  wealth  which  "the  women  waste 
and  squander  they  refuse  to  bear  children,  and,  judg- 
ing from  Mr.  Herrick's  story,  are  incapable  of  pas- 
sionate love,  except  sometimes  with  men  who  are  not 
their  husbands.  One  of  these  chivalrous  American 
husbands  sees  a  notorious  libertine  make  hot  love  to 
his  wife  at  his  own  dinner-table ;  another  acquiesces 
in  his  wife's  adultery  as  necessary  for  her  own  develop- 
ment. 

Altogether  a  curious  creature,  this  dollar-earning 
slave  of  her  majesty  the  American  wife. 


III. 


HIS  TAMPERED  FEMALE.'- 


The  most  extraordinary  doctrine  of  the  author 
of  "Together"  is  that  American  women,  who  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  so  precocious,  are  incapable 
of  passion  until  they  are  thirty.  Even  then  it  only 
seems  to  awake  within  them  when  some  philanderer, 
not  their  husband,  happens  around.  This  doctrine  is 
asserted  more  or  less  positively  in  connection  with 
nearly  all  the  characters.  Isabelle,  the  leading 
heroine,  on  her  honeymoon  is  presented  as  one  who 
"saw  no  lack  in  her  cold  limbs,  her  hard  Hps,  her 
passionless  eyes.  She  was  still  Diana — long,  shapely, 
muscular,  cold  and  tranquil  beneath  her  lover's 
kisses."  "  She  was  not  so  much  pure  in  body  and  soul 
as  without  sex,  unborn."  The  passionate  tones  of  her 
lover's  cry,  "  My  love,  come  to  me.     I  love  you  !  I 
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love  you ! "  beat  against  her  ears,  roused  no  thrilling 
response.  Jt  was  not  till  ten  years  later  that  she 
waked  up.     Then  she  tells  her  brother : — 

"  I  don't  believe  that  any  girl,  no  matter  what  experience  she 
has  had,  can  really  love  a  man  before  she  is  married  to  him.  I 
was  sentimental,  and  I  thought  my  liking  for  a  man  was  love. 
1  wanted  to  love — all  girls  do.  But  I  didn't  know  enough  to 
love.     It  is  all  blind,  blind  !  " — (P.  409.) 

In  the  same  strain  speaks  heroine  No.  2,  Margaret 
Pole,  who,  however,  lays  down  the  law  as  follows  : — 

"  And  it's  more  than  that.  We  become  more  vital  if  we  sur- 
vive the  tangle  of  youth.  We  see  more— we  feel  more  !  When 
1  hear  girls  talk  about  love,  I  always  want  to  say,  '  What  do 
you  know,  what  can  you  know  about  it  ?  Love  isn't  born  in  a 
woman  before  she's  thirty — she  liasn't  the  power.  She  can 
have  children,  but  she  can't  love  a  man." — (P.  482.) 

"  God,"  she  cries,  "  why  are  we  so  blind,  so  blind — 
and  our  feet  caught  in  the  net  of  life  before  we  know 
what  is  in  our  souls  ?  " 

Even  Conny  Woodward,  the  vampire,  wakes  up 
after  having  two  children,  and  is  amazed  to  find  her- 
self capable  of  feeling  pa.ssionate  love  even  for  a 
moment  with  an  ardent  lover.  This  atrophy  of 
honest  human  sex-love  is  asserted  again  and  again  in 
Mr.  Herrick's  pages  : — 

The  better  sort  of  American  household  does  not  use  the 
primitive  double  bed.  For  hygiene  and  comfort  enlightened 
people  have  taken  to  separate  beds,  then  separate  quarters.  A 
l)oolc  might  be  written  on  the  doing  away  of  the  conjugal  bed  in 
American  life.  There  should  be  interesting  observations  on  the 
effect  of  this  change — social,  hygienic,  and  moral — oh,  most 
interesting  ! — (P.  59.) 

The  mystery  of  passion,  with  strange  animal  and 
spiritual  depths  in  it,  all  mixed  and  vivified,  scared 
the  young  wife.  "  It  was  the  brute,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, and  feared.  "  Brute  and  God  lie  close  together, 
but  she  could  not  see  '  the  God — felt  only  the  fury  of 
the  Brute.'  " 

The  child  is  on  the  way.  "  Something  still  virginal 
in  her  soul  rebelled  against  it  all."  "  Isabelle  was 
conscious  she  was  made  for  much  more  than  bearing 
oftspring— '  cows  do  that '  she  remarked — for  her  own 
joy,  her  own  activity,  and  she  hated  to  part  with  even 
a  little  of  it."  After  baby  arrived  she  couldn't  stand 
the  strain. 

"  Oh,  it's  another  case  of  American  women — too 
finely  organised  for  the  plain  animal  duties.  A  lot  of 
my  women  patients  are  the  same  way.  They  take 
child-bearing  hard — damned  hard,"  grumbles  the 
doctor.  The  last  illusions  of  romance  disappear 
when  the  doctors  began  to  find  excuses  and  to  devise 
means  for  women  not  to  have  children.  Isabelle 
regards  Nature  as  a  mighty  poor  thing.  So  the  people 
who  made  the  country  are  dying  out.  "  Apres  nous 
les  Slavs !  An  aristocracy  is  always  nourished  on 
steriUty."  Listen  to  Dr.  Renault's  scathing  invective 
of  the  modern  woman,  localised  by  him  in  America, 
but  only  too  familiar  in  other  lands. 

Isabelle  had  confessed  to  the  gifted  physician  her 
ambition  for  a  broad  life  and  for  experience.  Dr. 
Renault  replied,  "  Egotism  is  the  pestilence  of  our 
day,  the  sort  of  base  mtellectual  egotism  that  seeks  to 


taste  for  the  sake  of  tasting."     To  some  defence  of 
her  ideal  by  Isabelle  he  blazed  out  as  follows  : — 

"  Oh,  I  know  the  pretty  impression  our  American  women 
make  in  the  eyes  of  visiting  foreigners — so  'clever,'  so  'fasci- 
nating,' so  'original,'  so  'independent,'  and  such  'charm'! 
Those  are  the  words,  aren't  they  ?  ■  While  their  dull  husbands 
are  money-getters.     They,  at  least,  are  doers,  not  talkers  !  .  . 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  are,  women  like  you,  who  have 
money  and  freedom  to  '  live  your  own  lives  '  ?  You  are  sex- 
less ;  you  haven't  Nature's  great  apology  for  the  animal — desire. 
Such  women  sin,  when  they  sin,  with  their  minds.  Great  God  ! 
I'd  rather  those  broad-hipped  Italian  peasant  women  of  Cala- 
bria, with  solid  red-brown  flesh,  bred  bastards  for  the  country, 
than  have  these  thin^  an;\:mic,  nervous,  sexless  creatures,  with 
their  '  souls  '  and  their  '  charm,'  marry  and  become  mothers  ! 
What  have  you  done  to  the  race  ?  The  race  of  blonde  giants 
from  the  forests  of  the  North  ?  Watch  the  avenue  in  New 
York  !  " 

Again — 

"  So  what  have  you  made  of  marriage  '  leading  your  own 
lives '  ?  You  make  marriage  a  sort  of  intelligent  and  intel- 
lectual prostitution,  and  you  develop  divorce.  The  best  among 
you — those  who  will  not  marry  unless  the  man  can  arouse  their 
'  best  selves  ' — will  not  bear  children  even  then.  And  you 
think  you  have  a  right  to  choose  again  when  your  so-called  souls 
have  played  you  false  the  first  time.  .  .  .  And  man,  what  of 
him  ?  You  leave  him  to  his  two  gross  temptations — Power  and 
Lust.  Man  is  given  you  to  protect,  and  you  drive  him  into  the 
market-place,  where  he  fights  for  your  ease,  and  then  relaxes  in 
the  refined  sensualities  you  offer  him  as  the  reward  for  his  toil. 
With  the  fill  of  m:in  into  the  beast's  trough  must  come  the 
degradation  of  women.  They  cannot  travel  apart,  they  must 
pull  together.  What  have  jot/ done  for  your  husband?"  He 
turned  sharply  on  Isabelle.  "  Where  is  he  now  ?  Where  has 
he  been  all  these  years  ?  What  is  he  doing  this  hour?  Have 
you  nursed  his  spirit  ?  Sharpened  his  sword  ?  .  .  .  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  dumb  ones  far  down  in  the  mass,  nor  of  the  hum- 
drum Philistines  that  still  make  homes,  have  traces  of  the  nest- 
instinct  left  ;  but  of  you,_)/OT/ — the  developed  intelligences  who 
flatter  yourselves  that  you  lead  because  you  are  free  to  do  as  you 
like.     By  your  minds  you  are  betrayed." — (Pp.  498-9.) 

IV.— THE  STORY  AND  ITS  SIX  HEROINES. 

Mr.  Herrick's  story  is  a  long  and  tangled  skein 
into  which  he  has  woven  the  adventures,  matrimonial 
and  otherwise,  of  six  women,  each  a  type  of  one 
phase  of  American  womanhood.  All  of  these  are 
married ;  two  of  them  are  unfaithful  to  their  husbands 
right  out,  two  others  decide  to  be,  but  are  saved  by 
the  skin  of  their  teeth  from  carrying  out  their  pre- 
meditated adultery.  One  of  them  is  rich,  two  are 
fairly  well-to-do,  two  are  comparatively  poor.  The 
richest  has  one  child.  Only  one  of  the  six  wives 
loves  and  shares  her  life  with  her  husband.  The 
prevailing  note  of  all  the  m'enages  but  one  is  that  of 
the  not-togetherness  of  husband  and  wife.  That  is 
the  tragedy  of  the  twentieth  century.  Among  the 
poor  the  man  and  wife  are  jambed  together  by  the 
iron  press  of  circumstances.  In  the  older  world  women 
were  by  law  or  custom  compelled  to  subordinate  them- 
selves to  their  husbands.  Husband  and  wife  are  one, 
and  the  husband  is  that  one.  But  in  the  twentieth 
century,  woman — well-to-do,  educated  woman — refuses 
to  be  submerged.  Togetherness  by  force  or  by  authority 
has  become  impossible.  The  togetherness  of  mutual 
co-operation  and  sympathetic  respect  of  each  other's 
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ideals  has  yet  to  come.  The  woman  in  the  first  stage 
of  her  newly  won  or  newly  discovered  independence 
is  apt  to  emphasise  her  individuality  by  an  altogether 
unnecessary  contrariousness.  Hence  confusion  and 
the  desolation  of  outer  darkness. 

Isabelle,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  dry  goods  store- 
keeper in  St.  Louis,  marries  John  Lane,  a  rising 
traffic  manager  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  She  is 
sexless  to,  start  with,  and  as  she  takes  no  interest  in 
the  business  which  absorbs  her  husband's  waking 
hours,  they  soon  drift  apart.  The  husband  rises  in 
his  profession,  becomes  traffic  manager  and  third  vice- 
President  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway.  She, 
aspiring  after  social  position,  e.xhausts  her  nervous 
energies  in  the  endless  round  of  social- engagements. 
It  is  the  old,  old  story  :— 

John  never  talks  to  me  about  business.  We  discuss  what  the 
last  doctor  thinks  and  how  the  baby  is — really  vital  things,  you 
see  !  Business  is  such  a  bore.  Besides,  they  are  confidential 
matters,  I  suppose.     He  couldn't  make  me  understand. 

Her  hungry  soul  pined  for  something.  She  wanted 
to  be  somebody.  Husband  and  wife  saw  less  and 
less  of  each  other.  Into  the  gap  came  Tom  Cairy, 
the  philandering  sentimentalist,  who  talked  such  rot 
as  this  to  Isabelle's  brother  Vickers : — 

We  are  living  to-day  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  social  epoch — 
an  honester  one  than  the  world  has  seen  yet,  thank  (jod  !  Men 
and  women  are  daring  to  throw  off  the  bonds  of  convention,  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  determine  what  is  best  for  them,  for 
their  highest  good,  undisturbed  by  the  bogies  so  long  set  up.  I 
will  take  my  life,  I  will  live,  I  will  not  be  suffocated  by  a  false 
respect  for  my  neighbour's  opinion. — (P.  419.) 

It  is  the  silliest  piece  of  barbaric  tradition  for  a  civilised  man 
to  think  that  because  a  woman  has  once  seen  fit  to  give  herself 
to  him  she  is  his  possession  for  all  time.  .  .  .  That's  mere 
animalism.  Human  souls  belong  to  themselves.  Most  of  all 
the  soul  of  a  delicately  sensitive  woman  like  Isabelle  !  She 
gives,  and  she  can  take  away.  It's  her  duty  to  take  herself  back 
when  she  realises  that  it  no  longer  means  anything  to  her,  that 
her  life  is  degraded  by . — (P.  420.) 

She  is  infatuated  with  the  first  intoxication  of 
passion,  and  she  insists  that  she  will  leave  all  and 
follow  him.  To  save  his  sister  her  brother  provokes 
Cairy  to  shoot  him  dead,  knowing  no  other  way  of 
saving  his  sister  from  the  abyss.  Oddly  enough  the 
murderer  seems  to  have  been  molested  by  nobody, 
and  even  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to  resume 
the  old  intimacy.  This,  however,  was  too  much.  So 
he  departs.  Isabelle  goes  to  a  mountain  village  in 
Vermont,  where  there  is  a  marvellous  physician,  as 
much  of  the  soul  as  of  the  body.  Here  she  finds 
salvation,  opens  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
something  in  marriage  other  than  emotional  satisfac- 
tion, other  than  conventional  cohabitation,  and  that 
"  she  had  been  so  much  concerned  over  her  own 
peace  of  mind,  her  own  soul,  that  she  had  had  no 
room  for  any  perception  even  for  the  man  with  whom 
she  had  lived  side  by  side  for  ten  years."  'i'hings 
turn  out  better  than  might  have  been  expected.  Her 
husband  is  offered  up  as  a  scapegoat  by  the  railway 
whom  he  had  served,  and  in  his  hour  of  adversity  his 
wife  succeeds  in  bridging  the  chasm  that  had  yawned 
between   them.     They  felt   their  mutual  appeal,  an 


appeal  not  merely  of  the  senses,  an  appeal  limitless, 
of  comradeship,  purpose,  wills.  "I  have  never  been 
a  real  wife  to  you,  John,  in  almost  all  ways  that 
make  a  woman  a  wife,  a  real  wife.  Now  I  want  to 
be  a  real  wife.  I  want  to  be  with  you  in  all  things." 
"  We  will  begin  again,"  he  said.  "  Our  new  life 
together,"  she  replied. 

The  story  of  Isabelle  is  the  leading  feature  of 
"  Together,"  and  her  career  illustrates  most  in  detail 
Mr.  Herrick's  view  of  the  tragedy  of  the  rich  married 
Americans.  John  Lane,  the  husband,  is  a  most 
exemplary  ideal  man  of  business — according  to  the 
ethical  standard  of  the  Plutocracy.  Of  the  other 
husbands,  two  at  least  were  by  no  means  ideal.  One, 
the  drunken  husband  of  an  unsuccessful  singer,  is 
only  introduced  in  order  to  afford  Isabelle's  senti- 
mental brother  Vickers  an  opportunity  to  rescue  and 
elope  with  the  wife.  That  menage,  although  it  was 
founded  by  a  chivalrous  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
Vickers,  did  not  prosper.  Vickers  told  the  squalid 
ending  of  the  romance  to  his  sister  : — 

Our  love  turned  bad.  All  the  sentiment  and  lofty  feeling 
somehow  went  out  of  it.  We  became  two  animals,  tied  together 
first  by  our  passion,  and  afterwards  by — the  situation.  \  can't 
tell  you  all  .  .  .  It  was  killing  ...  It  did  kill  the  best  in 
me  .   .   . 

She  became  dissatisfied,  restless.  She  was  unfaithful  to  me. 
I  knew  it,  and  I  shielded  her,  because  in  part  I  had  made  her 
what  she  was.  But  it  was  awful.  And  at  the  end  she  went 
away  with  that  other  man.  He  will  leave  her.  Then  she'll 
take  another  .  .  .  Love  turns  sour,  I  tell  you — love  taken  that 
way.  Life  becomes  just  curdled  milk.  And  it  eats  you  like 
poison.  Look  at  me — the  marrow  of  a  man  is  all  gone!  — 
(P.  411.) 

The  husband  of  Margaret  Pole  was  a  ne'er-do-weel, 
selected  by  Margaret  in  preference  to  an  Englishman, 
in  whom  she  saw  the  glimpse  of  a  brute,  only  to  find  her 
choice  "  a  petty,  trivial,  chattering  biped  that  masquer- 
aded as  a  mail,"  gambled  away  her  small  fortune, 
took  to  drinking,  and  finally  committed  suicide.  His 
wife  meanwhile  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  husband 
of  the  fourth  of  this  tragic  gallery  of  wives.  The 
episode  of  Margaret  and  Robert  Falkner  is  the  most 
questionable  in  the  book.  The  adulterous  woman  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  who  wipeth  her  mouth  and  says 
"  I  have  done  no  evil,"  was  mildly  pharisaic  com- 
pared with  Margaret,  who  after  exulting  in  the  two 
nights  s[)ent  with  her  lover  as  a  kind  of  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  forbids  him  ever  more  to  have  access 
to  her.  The  idyll  of  their  lawless  love  is  very  sym- 
pathetically told,  and  is  much  more  likely  to  find 
imitators  than  is  the  sequel  of  separation.  The  fourth 
wife,  Bessie  Falkner,  is  a  pretty,  luxury-loving  medio- 
crity, whose  one  idea  of  a  husband  was  that  of  a  man 
who  would  go  out  into  the  world  and  bring  home  the 
spoil  so  that  she  might  have  a  good  time.  The  fifth 
heroine  is  Isabelle's  cousin,  Alice  Johnston,  who  is 
poor,  with  a  slow-moving  honest  husband  and  plenty 
of  bairns.  It  is  rather  cruel  of  Mr.  Herrick  to  bring 
this  one  ideal  marriage  to  a  tragic  close  by  killing 
the  husband  as  he  was  rescuing  a  woman  and  child 
from  the  track  of  a  motor-car. 
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There  remains  the  sixth,  Conny  Woodward,  of 
whose  philosophic  husband  I  have  ah-eady  spoken. 
When  she  married  Percy  it  was  on  the  understanding 
that — 

Neither  was  to  be  "  bound "  by  any  such  piece  of  silly 
archaism  as  the  marriage  contract.  Both  recognised  that  both 
had  diversified  natures,  which  might  require  in  either  case  more 
varied  experience  than  the  other  could  give.  In  their  enlightened 
affection  for  each  other  neither  would  stand  in  the  light  of  the 
other's  best  good.   ... 

Neither  Percy  nor  Cornelia  had  any  intention  of  practising 
adultery  as  a  habit ;  they  merely  wished  to  be  honest  with  them- 
selves, and  felt  superior  to  the  herd  in  recognising  the  errant  or 
variant  possibilities  in  themselves.  Conny  took  pleasure  in 
throwing  temptation  in  Percy's  way,  in  encouraging  him  to 
know  other  women — secretly  gratified  that  he  proved  hopelessly 
domestic— (P.  223.) 

Conny  married  again,  for,  as  Margaret  remarked : — 

Conny  knows  her  world  perfectly — that's  her  strength.  And 
she  knows  exactly  what  to  take  from  it  to  suit  her.  She  is  a 
bronze  Cleopatra  with  modern  variations.  I  think  they  ought 
to  put  her  figure  on  the  gold  eagle  as  the  American  Woman 
Triumphant,  ruling  her  world. 

And  on  the  other  side  the  figure  of  a  Vampire  sucking  at  the 
souls  of  men. 

With  which  characteristic  passage  I  bring  my 
extracts  to  a  close. 

v.— THE  MORAL  OF  THE  WHOLE  THING. 

Mr.  Herrick's  book  is  a  powerful  plea  for  a  return 
to  the  elemental  simplicities  of  life.  It  is  a  strenuous 
and  in  many  ways  a  convincing  appeal  for  together- 
ness in  married  life.  But  what  rouses  in  the  non- 
American  reader  a  feeling  of  despair  is  the 
impossibility  of  welding  husband  and  wife  together 
if  the  sacrament  of  marriage  is  to  the  woman  a 
profanation.  They  twain  must  not  merely  become 
one  flesh,  but  realise  the  glory  and  the  divine  nature 
of  what  Swedenborg  called  "  conjugal  love,"  if  there 
is  to  be  any  lasting  partnership  either  of  spirit  or  of 
mind.  The  marriage-bed  is  the  corner-stone  of  a 
united  life,  and  if  any  large  proportion  of  the  women 
are  sexless,  like  Isabelle,  they  labour  in  vain  who 
endeavour  to  reconstruct  the  home  and  the  family. 
The  foundations  are  wanting. 

That  is  the  first  observation  that  occurs  to  an  Old 
World  reader.  The  second  is  like  unto  it.  Together- 
ness is  an  admirable  ideal.  But  unless  there  is  a 
mutual  unveiling,  an  abandonment  of  prudish  senti- 
ment or  natural  prejudices,  and  unless  husband  and 
wife  are  willing  to  take  each  other  as  they  are,  without 
insisting  upon  having  the  other  made  over  again  to  suit 
respective  likings,  togetherness  is  unattainable. 

The  long,  lithe.some,  cold  Diana  of  Isabelle,  who 
on  her  wedding  night  shuddered  at  what  she  thought 
was  the  brute  in  her  lover's  passion,  did  at  least 
surrender  herself  to  her  husband's  embrace,  however 
unresponsive  she  might  have  been.  Hence  at  least 
one  child.  But  if  she  had  recoiled  in  her  virginal 
reluctance,  and  had  refused  "  the  brute "   all  access, 


she  would  have  remained  barren  to  her  grave.  So 
the  new  and  united  life  of  John  and  Isabelle  could 
only  begin  when  she  had  consented  to  that  mental 
cohabitation  on  the  business  plane  from  which  she 
had  formerly  recoiled. 

Take  as  a  concrete  instance  a  husband  and  wife 
who  differ  profoundly  upon  religious  subjects.  Sup- 
pose the  wife  of  an  earnest  Christian  turns  Theoso- 
phist.  She  gives  up  church-going,  discontinues  Bible 
reading,  drops  out  of  family  prayers,  and  no  longer 
associates  herself  with  her  husband's  activities  in 
Sunday  school  o^r  Church  work.  Here  there  is  surely 
a  breach  in  the  togetherness  which  had  previously 
existed  for  which  the  husband  can  hardly  be  held 
responsible.  Or  suppose  the  husband  is  an  old- 
fashioned  Conservative,  and  his  wife  suddenly  becomes 
a  flaming  Socialist  and  Suffragette?  The  togetherness 
which  formerly  prevailed  on  the  political  plane  can 
hardly  survive.  These  cases  are  so  obvious,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  men  in  former  times,  and  whole 
nations  at  the  present  day,  in  their  anxiety  to  preserve 
togetherness  have  considered  it  wise  to  deny  to 
woman  a  soul,  and  to  exclude  her  from  the  ranks  of 
citizenship. 

That  rough-and-ready  expedient  of  the  masterful 
male  is  no  longer  available.  The  mere  shadow  of  a 
menace  that  they  may  be  forced  to  return  to  their 
old  subjection  will  have  as  its  immediate  result  the 
exacerbation  of  the  points  of  difference  caused  by  a 
defiant  assertion  of  the  right  to  independent  judg- 
ment. 

Take  the  outstanding  question  of  the  participation 
of  the  wife  in  the  husband's  business.  In  the  case  of 
Lane  and  Isabelle,  the  suggestion  is  that  Isabelle  might 
have  restrained  him  from  the  unscrupulous  use  of  his 
power  as  traffic  manager  to  ruin  rival  coal  companies. 
But  it  is  somewhat  doubtful.  No  matter  how  care- 
fully Lane  might  have  explained  the  rebate  question 
to  Isabelle,  she  could  never  have  been  other  than  a 
child  in  such  matters.  It  is  well  for  wives  to  share 
their  husbands'  lives.  Yet  in  the  case  of  sailors  and 
soldiers,  the  men  at  sea  or  on  the  battlefield  cannot 
be  "  together "  with  their  wives.  Besides,  many 
women  who  make  admirable  wives,  ideal  mothers, 
perfect  housekeepers,  and  ennobling  companions, 
would  be  utterly  useless  in  discussing  the  dehcate  and 
complex  questions  on  which  the  success  or  failure  in 
business  hangs.  And  the  most  gifted  of  men  can  be 
as  hopelessly  at  sea  as  any  woman  when  suddenly 
confronted  by  the  simplest  of  problems  lying  outside 
of  his  own  special  sphere. 

This  doctrine  of  Togetherness  may  easily  be 
pushed  to  such  extremes  as  to  discredit  an  excellent 
principle.  But  unless  there  is  togetherness  in  con- 
jugal love — all  other  attenrpts  at  togetherness  may 
result  in  working  partnerships — they  will  never  pro- 
duce an  ideal  marriaere. 
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WAR!    SHALL  IT  BE  ABOLISHED    AND   HOW? 


Bv  Major  Smeaton,  M.P. 


Australians  who  take  an  interest  in  military  mat- 
ters— and  many  who  do  not — were  much  excited 
recently  by  the  announcement  in  the  press  cable- 
grams that  a  Scotchman  named  Simpson  had  in- 
vented a  weapon,  which  was  not  a  gun,  and  yet, 
such  as  it  was,  could  discharge  a  projectile  of  any 
weight  to  an  unknown  but  certainly  bewildering 
distance,  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  30,000  FS. 
Concurrently  there  came  another  report  to  the  effect 
that  a  son  of  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  had  patented  a  gun 
which  could  discharge  bullets  at  the  rate  of  a  mil- 
lion per  hour,  and  with  a  powder  which  was  both 
smokeless  and  noiseless. 

The  thing  which  impressed  the  Australian  public 
— next  of  course  to  the  news  itself — was  that  Sir 
Hiram  Maxim  and  Colonel  Maude  were  quoted  as 
sponsors  for  the  truth  of  the  claim  made  for  these 
wonderful   weapons. 

Many  doubted  that  the  gentlemen  named  had 
really  made  themselves  responsible  for  even  a  casual 
opinion  on  developments  in  ordnance  which  strained 
the  belief  of  experts ;  but  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Contemporary  Review  there  came  also  confirmation 
of  the  most  that  had  been  cabled  in  regard  to  the 
Simpson  weapon,  and  that,  too,  over  the  name  of 
Colonel  Maude,  C.B.,  himself. 

Australians  who  take  an  interest  in  defence  mat- 
ters read  that  gentleman's  article  on  "  Can  Science 
Abolish  War?"  with  an  interest  which  was  enhanced 
for  many  of  us  by  his  views  on  the  political  and 
economic  aspect  of  the  conditions  with  which  science 
is  investing  all  the  circumstances  of  modern  war- 
fare. But  as  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  public  life 
of  Australia,  and  is  in  touch  with  the  movements 
which  are  moulding  the  history  of  this  young  nation 
both  from  the  military  and  the  political  side,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  there  is  something  yet  to  be  said 
from  the  Australian  outlook  which  may  not  ex- 
actly accord  with  the  views  expressed  by  Colonel 
Maude. 

As  to  the  weapon  itself,  and  the  physical  effects 
of  it.  Colonel  Maude's  opinion  is  of  the  greate.st 
possible  value,  and  will  universally  command  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  anything  that,  is  said  by 
such  a  master  of  His  profession.  '  The  same  cannot 
he  said,  however,  of  his  reasoning  as  to  the  e<:o- 
nomic  and  political  aspects  of  the  conditions  which 
the  new  weapon  may  create,  and  in  this  sphere  I 
presume  to  ofter  my  respectful  criticism. 

Commenting  on  the  "  afterwards  '  in  the  case  of 
a  nation  defeated  in  the  next  great  war,  Colonel 
Maude  questions  ''  whether  it  is  possible  to  ruin  a 
race  of  strong  vitality  and  strong  individuality ; 
but,"  he  savs,  "it  seems  an  unshakable  conclusion 
that  by  pressure  of  commercial  restrictions,  brought 
about  by  a  crushing  indemnity,  such  wholesale  emi- 


gration of  both  capital  and  labour  may  be  occa- 
sioned that  the  race  may  be  driven  to  shift  its  centre 
of  gravity  to  some  more  fa\ourable  location  pro- 
vided that  any  such  choice  is  open  to  it." 

Now  this  reasoning  is  on  one  only  of  several  lines 
which  are  open  to  the  speculators — or  the  prophet — 
on  national  destinies,  and  not,  I  think,  on  the  one 
which  an  all-round  look  at  the  question  most  ju.sti- 
fies.  It  seems  to  me  that  Colonel  Maude  stultifies 
his  whole  argument  by  presupposing  for  his  example 
a  condition  of  national  isolation  which,  however 
possible  a  decade  ago,  is  certainly  not  so  now. 
May  I  point  out  to  him  that  the  ruin,  which  he 
so  graphically  depicts,  is  to  happen  to  an  appar- 
ently friendless  nation  :  one  which  is  of  so  little 
account  indeed  that  not  a  hand  will  be  rai.sed  to 
save  it  from  the  great  final  disaster  of  extermination. 
And  where,  I  ask,  is  the  nation  which  stands  thus, 
to-day  ?  Can  it  be  said  even  of  Great  Britain  that 
she  stands  aloof  from  all  alliances,  as  it  was  her 
boast  that  she  did  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War?  France,  Russia,  Germanv,  Austria, 
Italy,  Spain — which  of  them  could  be  attacked 
without  embroiling  treaty  powers  and  extending  the 
sphere  of  conflict  until  Europe  itself  would  be 
ablaze  with  war?  Xo;  the  conditions  which  ruled 
before  the  last  great  European  war  are  gone,  and 
gone  for  ever  ! 

The  last  chance  for  a  war  such  as  Colonel  Maude 
has  based  much  of  his  argument  upon,  vanished 
with  the  policy  of  "  splendid  isolation  "  which 
Great  Britain  abandoned  when  she  entered  into 
alliance  with  Japan. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  the  results  im- 
agined by  Colonel  Maude  from  the  hvpothetical 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  some  other  power 
could  be  transferred  without  straining  the  argument 
to  the  wider  field  of  a  war  between  nations  and  their 
allies.  But  facts  and  logic  are  frequentlv  at  vari- 
ance, and  in  this  case  without  a  doubt  would  be. 
Could  the  great  powers  of  Europe — leaving  .\merica 
entirely  out  of  account — afford  to  let  such  utter 
defeat  as  Colonel  Maude  foreshadows  overtake 
Great  Britain?  Doubtless  some  of  them  would  be 
only  too  delighted  to  give  the  lion's  tail  a  twist 
could  it  l)e  done  with  any  degree  of  safety;  but 
the  game  is  much  too  risky  to  begin  with,  and 
would  be  too  expensive  to  continue;  ajid  then,  too, 
ruin  for  Great  Britain  would  mean  so  much  that  is 
ruinous  all  round  that  nothing  but  .statesmanship 
gone  mad  would  account  for  the  ah)erration  which 
led  to  it. 

But  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  world  could 
go  so  mad,  is  there  not  a  level  of  humiliation  short 
of  that  foreshadowed  by  Colonel  Maude  which 
self-interest  alone  would  prevent  a  conquering  na- 
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tion  from  compelling,  even  if  it  had  the  power  ? 
The  absolute  crushing  out  of  existence  of  all  the 
vast  congeries  of  British  trade  which  he  supposes, 
could  not  benefit  the  conquering  power  so  much  by 
a  great  deal  as  it  would  others  whose  strength  and 
resources  were  unimpaired,  and  even  racial  or  na- 
tional hatred  stops  short  of  any  such  demoniacal 
philanthropy  as  this  would  be. 

Leaving  this  aspect  of  the  question,  there  is  an- 
other, and  perhaps  a  more  important,  to  which  I 
wish  to  direct  attention,  and  I  quote  again  from 
Colonel  Maude  so  that  it  may  be  made  quite  clear. 
He  says,  "  Suppose  two  great  nations  engaged  in 
international  trade  competition,  in  which  both  in- 
stinctively feel  themselves  to  be  losing  ground — not 
that  this  can  ever  be  the  case,  but  because  the  increas- 
ed competition  cuts  wages  and  profits  finer — the  pessi- 
mists on  each  side  fan  the  dissatisfaction  of  both 
by  freely  prophesying  certain  and  immediate  ruin." 
That  ruin  may  intervene  and  be  inevitable  admits  of 
no  doubt  :  it  has  happened  before,  but  the  process  is 
slow,  and  time  is  given  to  individuals  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  change  of  circumstances.  But  thei:)eople, 
through  the  disturbing  len.ses  of  their  daily  press, 
see  disaster  staring  them  in  the  face  and  reason 
that  things  cannot  go  on  as  they  are.  ''  If  we 
fight,"  they  say,  "  we  may  win,  but  if  we  don't  we 
shall  certainly  starve.  Of  the  two  evils  let  us,  then, 
choose  the  one  which  holds  out  at  least  the  chance 
of  changing  our  intolerable  lot  ;  let  us  go  to  war." 
Now  all  this  is  charmingly  simple — if  it  were  pos- 
sible— but  I  submit  that  in  the  light  of  this  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  it  is  not.  Colonel 
Maude  pictures  two  nations  reasoning  this  thing  out 
as  two  individuals  would,  and  finally  coming  .to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  fierce  business  competition  is 
ruining  both,  nothing  remains  but  for  them  each  to 
start  in  with  a  hatchet  and  smash  up  as  much  of  the 
other's  property  as  is  ix>ssible  before  a  chance  blow 
knocks  one  of  them  out,  by  which  time  the  victor 
himself  would  be  so  thoroughly  done  up  that  the 
difference  between  himself  and  his  opponent  could 
amount  to  just  about  nothing  at  all. 

In  all  this  foreshadowing  of  trouble  and  its  con- 
sequences Colonel  Maude  admits  that  the  people  of 
a  country  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  yet  he  fails  to 
recognise  them  for  that  ultimate  and  only  lasting 
power  behind  all  national  movements  which  thev 
assuredly  are.  There  always  have  l3een  and  always 
will  iDe  leaders  of  the  people,  exercising  influence 
more  or  less  beneficent  and  lasting  ;  but  allowing 
for  all  that  they  have  done  of  good  or  ill.  there 
is  ever  behind  them  this  force  more  powerful  than 
they,  more  persistent,  though  sometimes  apparently 
less  wise.  Colonel  Maude  claims  no  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  admits  that  there  may  be  factors  of 
which  he  is  not  at  present  a-ware  which  would  up- 
set all  his  theories.  Let  me  then  present  him  with 
this  one,  the  People  !  The  People,  whose  pre.sence 
he  cannot  overlook,   but   whose  power  he  does  not 


realise.  I  ask  him  to  think  of  this  factor  until  the 
full  significance  of  it  soaks  in,  and  then  answer  his 
own  question  again:  "Can  science  abolish  war?" 
If  I.  too,  may  venture  an  opinion,  I  would  answer 
"  Yes,"  for  whatever  the  science  of  warfare  may 
develop  into,  and  whatever  gunnery  with  its  ghastly 
logic  may  do,  or  fail  to  do,  in  scaring  men  or  con- 
vincing them  of  the  futility  of  fighting,  the  science 
of  political  economy,  which  is  the  science  of  the 
family  life  of  the  world,  will  do. 

Put  briefly,  \yhat  guns  may  do.  the  people  cer- 
tainly mill  do.  Which  of  these  two  factors  may 
operate  first  I  will  not  dare  to  say;  but  just  as 
surely  as  the  operation  of  such  terrific  physical 
forces  as  this  new  invention  discloses  will  paralyse 
the  most  highly  trained  army  in  the  world,  so  surely 
will  the  power  of  the  people,  manifesting  itself 
in  every  civilised  nation,  be  the  dynamic  which  will 
compel  international  agreement  and  peace.  I  do  not 
claim  originality  for  the  opinion  that  the  world-wide 
organisation  of  labour,  and  the  kindred  growth  of 
universal  sympathy  among  the  industrial  classes,  is 
the  coming  solvent  of  all  international  disputes,  but 
I  aflirm  my  belief  in  it,  and  point  for  proof  to  the 
growing  influence  of  that  factor  in  national  legisla- 
tures throughout  the  world  which  .stands  first  for 
industrial  freedom,  and  next  for  industrial  peace. 
Common  obser%-ation  reveals  the  fact  that  Goxern- 
ments  are  becoming  more  and  more  amenable  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  few  will  deny  that  the  day 
is  going  fast  when  war  can  be  declared  at  the  will 
of  an  autocrat  or  a  bureaucracy,  for  when  "the 
People,"  who  suffer  most  in  war,  realise  that  the 
power  to  prevent  it  is  in  their  own  hands,  not  all 
the  Czars  and  Emperors  with  their  militant  ad- 
visers will  be  able  to  move  so  much  as  a  battalion 
in  aggressive  warfare. 

I  wish  now  to  revert  to  that  passage  in  Colonel 
Maude's  article  in  which  he  conjures  up  so  direful 
a  picture  of  the  ruin  which  iiiust  befal  the  country 
which  has  the  misfortune  to  be  "underdog"  in 
the  next  great  war,  and  as  he  has  pointedly  made 
Great  Britain  the  subject  of  the  awful  example,  it 
surely  behoves  every  son  of  the  Empire  to  give  the 
foreshadowed  possibilities  his  sober  consideration. 

Lender  the  imagined  disastrous  conditions  which 
he  depicts,  it  is  suggested  that  capital  and  labour 
will  be  forced  to  seek  fresh  fields  for  their  enter- 
prises, and  Colonel  Maude  is  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that,  in  such  an  event,  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
.somewhat  vague  "  more  favourable  locations  "  may 
have  many  things  to  think  "of,  and  something  to 
say,  before  the  incursion  begins,  for  he  asks. 
"  Would  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  suf- 
fice to  absorb  not  less  than  5,000,000  workmen  with 
their  wives  and  families?  Would  the  colonial 
Labour  leaders  welcome  such  an  influx  of  skilled 
hands,  who,  of  necessity,  would  be  the  pick  of  the 
whole  race,  since  no  one  would  assist  the  unemploy- 
able to  cross  the  ocean  ?" 
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Here  is  a  question,  very  pertinent,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance,  which  Colonel  Maude  asks,  but 
does  not  answer,  although  I  think  the  inference  is 
fair,  from  his  method  of  putting  it — that,  whatever 
the  ultimate  issue  might  be,  he  anticipates  in  the 
first  instance  that  the  colonial  Labour  leaders 
would  say  no!  I  have  said  that  the  question  is 
one  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and  I  say  fur- 
ther that  it  ought  to  be  answered,  and  that,  too,  by 
that  section  of  the  colonial  population  whose  atti- 
tude has  been  thus  challenged.  But  if  I  essav  to 
do  this  it  may  be  that  my  right  to  speak  with 
authority  may  be  questioned,  for  I  do  not  claim  for 
myself  that  I  am  a  Labour  leader  in  the  sense 
which  doubtless  Colonel  Maude  intended  when  he 
used  the  term.  Yet  as  one  of  the  170  or  more  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  in  Australia  who  sit  as  direct 
representatives  of  Labour,  I  may  possibly  be  al- 
lowed to  say  what  I  think  would  be  the  attitude  of 
the  Labour  Party  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  calamity  as  is  foreshadowed.  May  I  say 
first  that  the  people  of  Australia  as  a  whole  are 
keenly  and  sympathetically  conscious  of  the  bonds 
which  knit  our  great  Empire  together,  and  no  class 
is  readier  than  that  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent  to  give  pledges  for  its  love  and  loyalty 
to  its  kin  in  the  motherland.  This  sentiment,  and 
our  fervent  belief  in  the  high  destiny  of  the  British 
race,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  policy-  which  the  Aus- 
tralian Labour  Party  are  pledged  to  support.  The 
policy  is  said  to  be  one  of  exclusion  and  self-selec- 
*"'on.  and  in  some  aspects  it  may  appear  to  be 
but  the  whole  intention  of  it  is  to  establish  just 
i-riations  between  all  classes,  so  far  as  that  can  be 
done  by  legislative  enactment,  and  to  create  and 
maintain  conditions  which  will  not  only  keep  Aus- 
tralia for  the  white  races,  but  will  secure  the  .well- 
being  of  all  classes  in  accordance  with  civilised 
and  Christian  ideals.  If  in  this  endeavour  we  can- 
not in  the  meantime  open  the  door  so  wide  as  some 
of  our  critics  desire,  it  is  because  we  must  deal 
with  the  exploiter  and  the  reactionary  within  our 
borders,  while  we  absolutely  close  it  against  .such 
of  those  classes  as  would  come  in.  I  have,  I  think, 
already  shown  that  the  major  conclusions  of  Colonel 
Maude's  article  on  the  political  and  economic  side 
do  not  impress  me,  and  now  I  wish  to  give  reasons 
for  the  attitude  which  he  infers,  and  which,  as  I 
have  shown,  is  the  only  possible  attitude  of  the 
Australian  Labour  leaders,  should  the  calamity, 
which  he  thinks  is  possible,  occur. 

Let  me  say,  in  parentheses,  that  this  attitude  must 
not  be  confounded  in  any  way  with  the  White  Aus- 
tralia policy,  which  many  condemn  simply  because 
they  ignorantly  Ijelieve  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Labour  Party  and  that  Party  alone.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  policy  is  subscribed  to  by  all 
but  a  very  small  minority  of  the  people  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  is  really  a  common  meeting  ground  for 
men  of  all  political  creeds.     I  therefore  senarate  it 


from  the  question  raised  by  Colonel  Maude,  and 
l)eg  that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  it. 

The  Australian  Labour  Party,  notwithstanding 
what  their  opponents  say  to  the  contrary,  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  need  of  population  to  fill  up  the  vast 
unoccupied  areas  of  this  island  continent.  In  Par- 
liament and  on  the  public  platform  they  have  ad- 
vocated this  policy  for  years,  but  on  a  basis  which, 
because  of  its  demand  for  economic  soundness,  has 
not  commended  itself  to  the  class  whose  interests  lie 
in  the  exploitation  of  labour.  In  brief,  the  welcome 
which  Australian  Labour  leaders  are  prepared  to 
give  to  iheir  kin  from  overseas  depends  entirely 
on  the  opportunities  for  making  a  living  which  can 
be  honestly  found  for  them  on  their  arrival,  and, 
taking  the  present  time  as  an  example,  as  we  have 
reason  to  know  from  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
that  an  influx  of  any  great  number  of  the  "  skilled 
hands  "  mentioned  in  the  article  would  be  disas- 
trous to  them  as  well  as  to  us,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
in  the  interests  of  both,  we  cannot  at  present  offer 
any  word  of  encouragement,  whether  they  come  as 
ordinary  emigrants  or  through  stress  of  the  circum- 
stances conjured  up  by  Colonel  Maude.  But  it  will 
be  asked,  How  about  those  vast  areas  of  unoccupied 
land  which  you  have  just  mentioned  ?  Are  there 
not  millions  of  acres  of  these  waiting  for  the  plough- 
share and  the  husbandman?  And  I  answer,  "  Yes," 
but  with  a  qualification.  In  the  State  of  South 
Australia,  for  example,  the  unoccupied  lands  which 
are  being  opened  up  within  the  rainfall  area  are  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  our  own  growing 
population,  even  although  during  recent  years  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  held  by  sheep-farmers 
have  been  repurchased  and  sold  for  closer  .settle- 
ment. With  all  this  the  demand  is  still  unsatisfied, 
and  we  are  continually  planning  and  contriving  by 
every  means  which  appeal  to  reason  to  meet  it. 

During  the  last  few  years  developments  and  dis- 
coveries in  farming  in  Australia  have  brought  into 
cultivation  millions  of  acres  which  were  looked 
upon  as  practically  valueless  under  previous  condi- 
tions. Hundreds  of  miles  of  railways  have  been 
constructed,  and  others  are  being  projected  into 
areas  which  a  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  attempt  to  occupy,  and  yet  with  all  this 
the  ordinary  demands  of  a  naturally  increasing 
population  are  not  being  met.  In  stating  this,  my 
only  object  is  to  show  the  unwisdom  of  assuming 
that,  because  Australia  is  a  vast  country,  sparsely 
populated,  it  is  therefore  capable  of  wholesale  settle- 
ment or  that  Australian  Labour  leaders  are  playing 
dog-in-the-manger  l:)ecause  they  set  their  face  against 
wholesale  immigration.  Whatever  the  future  may 
disclose,  it  must  be  taken  as  a  hard,  solid  fact  that, 
at  present,  we  are  pushing  back  the  wilderness  as 
rapidly  and  as  safely  as  we  can,  making  good  our 
ground  as  we  go,  but  realising  that  the  pioneer  of 
the  far  back  country  does  not  graduate  in  the  work- 
shops and  offices  of  cities  in  the  old  world,  nor  even 
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in  its  orchards  and  farm  lands.  Should  the  day 
ever  dawn  that  the  debacle  foreshadowed  by  Colonel 
Maude  materialises,  many  who  now  speak  of  the 
land  policy  of  the  Australian  Labour  Party  with 
the  bitterest  hatred  will  change  their  tune,  for, 
realising  how  needful  it  is  that  lands  fitted  for 
human  occupation  should  not  be  abandoned  to  sheep 
and  cattle,  this  party  has  fought  for  the  compulsory 
resumption  of  many  huge  blocks  now  held  by  squat- 


ters within  the  rainfall  areas;  not  confiscating  them., 
— as  many  who  know  better  affirm — but  making  as ':; 
a  condition  a  liberal  compensation  to  the  present 
ow'ner  and  the  right  for  him  to  select  an  area  f<:r 
occupation  up  to  ^^20,000  in  value.  If  this  were 
done,  we  believe  that  the  door  could  be  thrown  wide 
open  for  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  immigrants,  and 
the  warmest  welcome  gi\-en  them  would  be  from  the 
.Australian  Labour  Party. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


"  Materfamilias  "  writes  : — 

Dear  Sir, — The  pages  devoted  to  "Correspond- 
ence "  in  your  last  issne  are,  I  feel  sure,  to  many 
readers  as  interesting  as  any  other  part  of  "The 
Review."  Thi.s  may  be  saying  a  great  deal.  First, 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  publifihing  G.  E.  Terry's 
exposition  of  the  Spencerian  philosophy,  as  it  bears 
upon  Australian  progress  and  practice.  It  is  a  most 
helpful  and,  simple  setting  forth  of  a  large  and 
somewhat  difficult  subject.  Possibly  because  I  so 
sincerely  sympathise  witli  G.  E.  Terry's  reasoning 
and  conclusions  the  article  most  appeals  to  me,  but 
surely  few  can  seriously  dissent  if  they  only  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  an  open  mind.  Next, 
thank  you,  too,  for  the  space  given  to  G.V.A.  I 
promptly  looked  up  Exotlus  xxii.  16,  and  thoroughly 
agree  with  G.V.A.  that  such  an  enactment  put  into 
practice  would  "  increase  virtue,  marriages,  popula- 
tion, and  the  birtli  rate:  decrease  immorality,  ille- 
gitimacy, and  the  suffering  and  shame  of  women 
and  babes:  therefore,  benefiting  our  country  and 
people."  That  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out 
detracts  nothing  from  its  virtue.  The  best  and 
strongest  things  are  generally  most  difficult  to  at- 
tain, and  the  necessary  efiForts  develop  discipline. 
That  in  the  process  some  individuals  would  suffer 
inconvenience,  possibly  injustice  and  hardship,  goes 
without  saying.  AM  reforms  press  hardly  upon 
some-  in  such  a  cause,  a  certain  amount  of  trouble 
would  be  worth  while—  nevertheless  I  believe  a  tax 
upon  bachelors  in  proportion  to  their  incomes,  and 
rising  with  it  and  their  age  from  twenty-one,  or,  at 
least,  twenty-five,  is  urgently  needed.  All  bachelors 
proved  physically  or  mentally  unfit  for  parentage  to 
be  exempt,  and  the  propagation  of  the  unfit  to  be 
prevented  by  every  known  and  possible  plan.  Here, 
replying  to  "  A  Reader,"  let  me  advise  him  and  all 
others  to  read  Rentoul's  "  Race  Suicide  or  Race 
Cultiu-e  " — even  as  I  have  rioted  to  read  Dr.  Chappie 
upon  "The  Fertility  of  the  Unfit."  "A  Reader" 
will  see,  if  he  refers  to  my  letter,  that  my  conten- 
tion is  for  a  rising  marriage  rate,  more  than  against 
limitation  of  the  family.  Increasing  the  marriage 
rate  would  naturallv  raise  the  birth  rate,  making 
all  allowances  for  small  or  no  family  at  all  in  such 
cases  as  he  quotes.  I  shall  certainly  read  "And  Then 
He  Found  His  Soul"  in  "Harper's"  for  June,  and 
recommend  a  poignant  tale  ip  the  "Lady's  Realm," 
last  Christmas  number,  by  Mary  Sinclair,  called 
"  The  Judgment  of  Eve."  'At  the  same  time  all  in- 
terested (and  who  should  not  be?)  in  this  question 
should   not  fail  to  digest   Zola's   great   book   on  this 


subject,  "  Fruitfulness."  How  resistless  must  be  the 
forces  at  work  when  such  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind, 
widely  read  and  approved  as  this  book  has  been, 
appears,  by  the  latest  statistics,  to  have  failed  of 
any  perceptible  effect  !  Nevertheless  its  warning 
may  have  counted  for  more  than  we  know — without 
it  and  other  works  of  the  kind  matters  might  be 
even  worse.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  for  us  to  lose 
courage:  the  greater  the  danger,  the  more  need  of 
work.  Finally,  "  A  Reader  "  challenges  me,  amongst 
others,  to  demonstrate  that  man  is  exempt  from  the 
laws  that  rule  his  fellow-animals — to  demonstrate 
that  humanity  is  governed  by  the  same  laws.  "A 
Reader  "  instances  the  over-stocking  of  pastoral  pro- 
perties, and  the  fact  that  "  bees  limit  the  number 
of  .swarms  if  the  season  is  unpropitious."  This 
brings  back  the  old  rusty  theory  of  Malthus.  Truly 
1  thought  it  had  been  met  and  refuted  until  most 
folks  were  tired  of  the  sound  of  it.  Man  is  an 
animal  truly,  but  a  progressive,  cultivating,  pro- 
ductive animal,  of  wondrous  powers  and  gifts  of 
discovery,  invention  and  application.  Not  only  does 
he  glory,  for  one  thing,  in  making  quite  a  number 
of  blades  of  wheat  grow  where  one  grew  before,  but 
he  appears  to  be  only  upon  the  threshold  of  experi- 
ence in  proving  what  science  can  do  in  adding  to 
the  general  productiveness  of  the  earth.  This  is 
one  thing  easily  learnt  by  attention  to  the  world's 
work  and  progress,  while  against  this  sum  of  addi- 
tion in  production  we  must  set  the  fact  of  the  con- 
stantly decreasing  birth-rate  amongst  all  nations  in- 
fluenced by  modern  civilisation.  This  line  of  sub- 
traction leaves  an  increasing  surplus.  The  trouble 
is  only  to  improve  the  more  equal  division  of  wealth 
amongst  the  people.  This  result  is  the  goal  of  all 
those  who  work  for  equality  of  opportunity,  and  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  But  I  must 
end  as  I  began,  with  a  reiteration  of  belief  in 
the  urgent  necessity  of  a  tax  upon  bachelors.  The 
income  from  such  a  source  should  most  properly 
go  towards  a  fund  to  help  people  anxious  to  marry 
and  rear  children,  but  prevented  by  lack  of  means. 
Such  a  fund  to  be  administered  by  the  State  In- 
stitute  for   Encouraging   Matrimony. 

All  fyiplicants  for  such  aid  of  course  to  be  subject 
to  an  examination  as  to  their  fitness  for  parentage.' 
Such  an  Institute  inight  help  in  many  ways  Ijeeide 
actual  cash  subsidies,  and  should  be  a  means  of  not 
only  increasing  the  population,  but  of  improving  the 
quality  of  each  succeeding  generation — a  result  not 
onlv  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  but  to  be  strenu- 
ously, steadily  worked  for,  until  this  question  of  race 
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culture  is  firmly  established  in  the  position  it  de- 
serves and  demands,  that  no  less  than  the  highest 
and  mast  vital  affecting  the  nations. 

CHRISTIAN    ECONOMICS. 

'•A.S."   (Auckland)  writes  : — 

Sir, — Having  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Percv 
Meggy  in  your  October  number,  I  must  conclude 
that  Mr.  Meggy  believes  it  possible  to  turn  the 
enormous  land  "  values,"  created  by  an  increasing 
population,  into  the  public  treasury.  He  says  : 
"  What  Karl  Marx  failed  to  see  and  what  Henry 
Oeorge  did  see  was  that  the  expropriated  masses 
could  regain  their  lost  rights  to  the  land  by  the 
gradual  appropriation  of  land  values  apart  from  im- 
provements by  the  State,  the  equally  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  every  other  form  of  taxation,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  all  communal  expenses  from  this  communal 
source  alone."  If,  sir,  I  was  allowed  to  debate  this 
question  in  your  columns  with  Mr.  Meggy  I  could 
soon  convince  your  readers — if  not  Mr.  Meggy — tliat 
land  "values"  cannot  possibly  be  appropriated  b\ 
State  or  used  for  payment  of  communal  expense.s. 
For  example,  let  us  take  the  main  streets  of  any  city 
where  such  enormous  land  values  exist,  and  we  find 
that  the  "  value  "  is  there  because  the  "  rent " 
paid  to  private  individuals  will  yield  interest  on  the 
investment.  The  land  has  risen  in  value  in  propor- 
tion as  the  community  can  pay  the  rent.  The  in- 
dividual shopkeeper  or  occupier  adds  the  rent  to  hi-. 
goods,  and  collects  it  from  his  customers — the  people. 
The  professional  man  or  merchant  finds  that  the 
increased  business  done  enables  him  to  pay  high 
rent  for  favoured  sites,  and  the  monev  is  earned  and 
collected  in  some  way  from  the  community.  Tliis 
'•'rent,"  of  course,  could  be  taken  for  State  pur- 
poses, but  br  taking  the  rent  the  State  has  blotted 
the  land  "value"  out  of  existence,  which  of  course 
means  that  there  is  less  monev,  or  capital,  as  we 
call  it,  available  for  investment.  To  make  myself 
clearly   understood,    it    may    be   necessary    for   me    to 


explain  that  "money"  is  merely  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. Gold  is  a  labour  product.  Land  "  value " 
can  be  invested  and  "  exchanged  "  on  equal  terms 
with  any  labour  product.  Rent  is  "  bought "  and 
"sold,"  which  creates  land  "value,"  simply  because 
the  rent  is  drawn  by  private  individuals,  but  if 
all  rent  was  drawn  by  the  State  there  could  never 
be  any  land  "value"  created.  If  the  State  in  this 
Dominion  started  on,  say,  a  million  acras  of  "free" 
land,  and  "used"  that  land  for  the  production  of 
wealth  or  l.abour  products — which  is  really  the  only 
form  in  which  real  wealth  can  exist — there  could 
never  be  any  land  '"value"  created. 

Let  us  take  the  State  railways  for  example.  The 
State  in  this  case  have  "  used  "  the  railways,  and 
all  ■•profits"  belong  to  the  State,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  no  "value"  in  the  form  of  railway 
debentures  existing  in  this  Dominion — unless  rail- 
ways are  privately  owned,  when,  of  course,  railway 
"values"  are  created  in  proportion  to  the  "pro- 
fits" to  be  put  on  the  market,  and  bought  and  sold 
ill  the  same  way  that  •"  rent  "  is  bought  and  sold. 
I  have  not  read  Karl  Marx,  but  I  read  enough  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  to  see  that  Henry  George 
had  not  gone  deep  enough  into  the  question  to  see 
tlie  trutli,  although  his  book  was  necessary  to 
educate  the  unthinking  up  to  a  point  where  they  can 
be  led  deeper  into  God's  purposes  and  ways  of 
abolishing  poverty. 


The  Triad,  which  professes  to  be  the  only  paper 
in  New  Zealand  whose  criticism  is  written  entirely  by 
specialists,  has  a  specially  fine  issue  for  October. 
Its  picture  gallery  is  exceptionally  good.  The 
frontispiece  of  this  is  a  very  excellent  picture 
of  Sir  Robert  Stout,  while  the  remainder  are  either 
reproductions  of  New  Zealand  scenery  or  of  some 
excellent  works  of  art.  The  letterpress  is  very  good, 
and  the  get-up  of  the  magazine  most  admirable.  If; 
should  be  freely  subscribed  to  by  New  Zealand  lovers 
of  art. 
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ESPERANTO. 


It  was  not  possible  last  month  to  quote  from  the 
many  interesting  speeches  given  at  the  Hamburg  Con- 
gress— that  of  the  delegate  from  Iceland,'  for  in- 
stance, who,  after  an  impassioned  speech  in  approval 
of  Esperanto  and  its  aims,  finished  by  apologising 
for  his  warmth,  saying  that  if  his  land  were  cold 
the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  were  warm ;  that,  too,  of 
the  Abbe  Richardson,  who  advised  all  to  use  to  the 
utmost  the  advantages  we  have  now,  insisting  that 
every  Esperanto  group  should  correspond  with  as 
manv  other  extra-national  groups  as  time  and  stamp- 
money  permitted,  and  thus  to  link  up  the  world  with 
a  chain  of  kindly  thoughts. 

DR.    ZAMENHOF's    speech. 

Chief  of  all,  of  course,  was  the  opening  sf)eech  of 
Dr.  Zamenhof.  After  thanks  to  the  King  of  Saxony 
for  his  "  protektado,  nun  la  unuan  fojon  nia  kon- 
greso  aperas  sub  la  oficiala  sankcio  de  regnestro  kaj 
registaro  '' '  (now,  for  the  first  time  our  Congress  takes 
place  under  the  official  sanction  of  a  Sovereign 
and  a  Government),  he  continued :  "  I  hope ,  this 
will  be  the  commencement  of  that  new  time  when 
our  cause  will  cease  to  be  the  work  of  merely  private 
individuals,  and  will  become  the  momentous  task  of 
the  Go\'ernments  of  the  world."  Then  referring  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  Germany  that  the  idea  of  an 
international  language  received  its  first  great  develop- 
ment, thanks  to  Schleyer  (the  inventor  of  Volapuk), 
he  continued  :  "  Just  thirty  years  have  now  passed 
since  Esperanto  first  made  its  appearance  before  a 
small  circle  of  friends  ;  and  twenty -one  years  have 
passed  since  Esperanto  first  appeared  publicly  before 
the  world.  Ven-  Aveak  it  was  at  first ;  the  least  puff 
of  wind  could  have  overthrown  and  killed  it.  Any 
good  word  from  the  most  insignificant  of  men  or  the 
most  valueless  of  journals  gave  our  pioneers  hope  and 
courage ;  every  word  of  attack  caused  them  pain. 
...  Our  pioneers  worked;  the  cause  grew.  Soon 
we  began  more  and  more  to  be  connnced  .  .  .  that 
we  must  trust  to  our  strength,  our  own  patience  and 
constancy  ;  that  the  world  will  come  over  to  us  when 
it  sees  in  us  a  power,  when  it  sees  that  we  are  not 
groping  in  the  dark  ;  that  we  do  not  lose  to-day  what 
we  gained  yesterday ;  that  our  path  is  plain  and 
straight,  and  that  we  never  turn  aside  from  it." 

A  GREAT  FESTIVAL. 

In  conclusion,  the  Doctor  said :  "  Let  us  begin 
the  great  festival  for  which  we  have  all  come  together 
from  the  various  countries  of  the  earth  :  let  us  spend 
in  joy  our  great  annual  week  in  which  we  make 
festival  (pure  homara  festo).  Let  us  remember  that 
our  Congresses  are  a  practical  and  educative  pre- 
lude to  the  history  of  the  fraternised  humanity'  of  the 
future  (estonta  interfratigita  homaro).  The  im- 
portant things  for  us  are  not  some  trifling  extemaJ 
details  of  our  language,  but  its  essence,  its  idea,  its 


aim ;  therefore  we  must,  above  all,  care  for  its  unifi- 
terrupted  life,  for  its  ceaseless  growth.  Great  is  the 
difference  between  a  child  and  a  man  ;  great,  per- 
haps, will  be  the  difference  between  the  Esperanto  of 
to-day  and  Esperanto  after  many  centuries  of  evolu- 
tion. But  thanks  to  our  diligent  care  .  .  .  its  aims 
will  be  attained  and  our  posterity  will  bless  our 
patience."  (For  the  full  speech  see  the  British 
Esperantist  for  September.) 

THE   UNIVERSALA  ESPERANTA  ASOCIO. 

This  very  practical  organisation  is  now  officially 
founded,  with  Dr.  Zamenhof  as  Hon.  President ;  Mr. 
Mudie,  President;  M.  Hodler,  Vice-President.  Its 
aim  is  the  use  of  Esperanto  for  material  purposes, 
propaganda  being  outside  its  scope.  The  rules  pro- 
\  ide  for  the  establishment  of  Consuls  in  ever)-  place, 
whose  duties  will  be  to  help  travellers,  give  informa- 
tion about  business  matters,  translate  Esperanto  let- 
ters into  the  various  national  tongues,  etc.,  etc.  This 
section  is  already  progressing  rapidly,  as  is  the  third, 
or  tourist,  section.  Many  of  us  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  travel  in  foreign  places  outside  the  beaten 
track  have  had  reason  to  bless  the  Esperanto  Con- 
suls. 

The  sections  now  in  course  of  arrangement  are  the 
excthange  of  homes  for  students  of  language  and  the 
Creadon  of  an  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  aims  of  the  U.E.A.  are 
practically  boundless ;  the  future  will  show  the  mar- 
vels which  will  be  wrought — manels  because  Es- 
perantists  have  no  millionaires  to  fall  back  upon  for 
material  aid.  At  present  the  work  is  being  done  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  those  who  have,  metaphori- 
cally, only  pennies  to  give. 


ESPERANTO  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

We  hare  received  a  most  interesting  and  unique 
little  brochure  entitled  "  La  Australia  Verda  Stelo,"  a 
"sketchbook,"  published  by  George  Collingridge, 
Hornsby,  N.S.W.  It  is  partly  Engli.sh.  partly  Es- 
peranto, partly  printed,  partly  duplicated  from  manu- 
script, partly  black  and  white,  partly  illuminated 
coloured  designs,  partly  informative,  partly  imagina- 
tive, and  partly  descriptive.  There  is  a  charming 
little  reproduction  of  a  water-colour  sketch  of  Brisbane 
Water  T\iiich  shows  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  writer. 

The  Esperanto  construction  as  not  impeccable,  but 
the  author  apologises  for  mistakes  occurring  in  a  first 
number,  and  expres-ses  his  hope  that  each  succeeding 
number  will  continue  to  improve.  There  is  certainly 
variety  enough  in  it«  32  pages,  and  the  cost  is  one 
shilling. 

In  order  to  make  this  column  interesting,  Esperan- 
tists  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  re- 
quested to  send  notices  of  classes,  demonstrations,  or 
any  other  matter  showing  the  progress  of  Esperanto 
to  "  Esperantist," 

"  Review  of  Reviews  "  Office, 

Melbourne. 
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THE    MARVEL    OF    NITRO-BACTERINE. 


INCREASED   YIELDS    BY   NATURAL    PROCESS. 


Don't  uss  it  if  your  land  is  rich  and  fat  and 
full  of  nitrogen,  but  if  it  is  poor  or  worn  out, 
and  you  don't  get  the  returns  you  ought  to  do, 
use  thjs  famous  discovery,  based  on  scientific 
facts. 


Professor  Bottomley  and  Mr.  Moore  comparing  treated 
and  untreated  oats- 

The  cultures  develop  nitrogen-producing  bacteria, 
which  draw  supplies  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere and  store  it  up  in  the  plant,  producing  a 
heavier  yield  and  leaving  the  ground  richer  and 
better  provided  to  produce  its  next  crop. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  in  Australia  are 
startling.  For  instance,  inoculated  peas  and  beans 
put  into  poor  land,  with  not  an  ounce  of  added 
manure,  have  given  magnificent  results,  but  unin- 
oculated  seed  sown  on  adjoining  land  without  manure 
gave  crops  that  were  not  worth  harvesting.  In  Eng- 
land, where  there  has  been  still  longer  time  for 
tests,  results  are  equally  convincing.  The  following 
is  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  a  farm  not  far  from 
London,  where  extensive  experiments  with  the  cul- 
ture have  been  carried  on.  Hitherto  experiments 
have  been  confined  to  leguminous  plants,  but  this 
record  seems  to  raise  the  treatment  of  cereals  into 
the  realm  of  certainty. 

In  December  last  year  the  first  account  of  the 
wonder-working  bacteria  contained  in  Nitro-Bac- 
terine  appeared  in  "  The  Review  of  Reviews." 
To  one  at  any  rate  of  the  thousands  who  read  it  the 
article  brought  hope  and  encouragement  where  there 


had  previously  been  despondency  and  regret.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  the  intelligent  farmer  in  question 
has  been  for  years  a  reader  of  "  The  Review  of 
Reviews,"'  and  that  Nitro-Bacterine  has  proved  of 
such  great  service  to  him. 

Last  November  he  had  fully  resolved  to  give  up 
his  farm  after  twelve  heroic  years  spent  in  trying 
to  win  a  subsistence  from  it.  The  wonderful  possi- 
bilities of  Nitro-Bacterine  at  once  appealed  to  him, 
and  he  resolved  to  continue  another  year  at  farm- 
ing, hoping  by  its  aid  to  succeed  where  hitherto 
he  had  failed.  He  resolved,  however,  to  try  the 
cultures  on  everything  he  grew,  whether  cereal  or 
leguminous.  In  order  to  make  the  test  a  thorough 
one,  he  employed  a  surveyor  to  make  an  accurate 
plan  of  his  land,  and  plotted  out  on  it  exactly  what 
portion  he  intended  to  treat  with  Nitro-Bacterine 
and  what  with  ordinary  manure.  This  plan  he 
brought  to  London  in  order  to  obtain  Professor 
Bottomley's  advice  in  the  matter.     The  result  was 


UNINOCILATED.  INOCULATED 

Ten  ears  of  treated  and  ten  of  untreated  oats  from 
Mr.  Moore's  farm. 
(Photographs  by  D.  Finlayson,  Wood  Green.) 
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that  he  carried  out  a  mo>t  valuable  series  of  experi- 
ments upon  cereals,  with  remarkable  results.  Early 
in  August  a  party  of  those  interested,  including 
Professor  Bottomley  and  Mr.  Henry  Stead,  visited 
the  farm  in  order  to  see  exactly  what  had  been 
achieved  by  an  intelligent  use  of  Nitro-Bacterine. 
I  append  the  latter's  report:  — 

Mr.  Moore's  farm  is  situated  within  easy  distance  of 
London,  on  poor,  hilly  land.  We  were  welcomed  by  our 
host's  mother,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  experi- 
ments, and  has  indeed  become  quite  an  adept  at  prepar- 
ing the  cultures. 

OATS. 

The  first  field  contained  oats.  A  portion  of  these  were 
sown  in  the  autumn  and  a  portion  in  spring.  The  grain 
for  the  latter  was  inoculated.  Half  the  winter-sown  oats 
were  sprayed  when  a  couple  of  inches  high.  There  was 
a  noticeable  difference  between  the  sprayed  and  the 
unsprayed,  the  former  being  far  stronger  both  in  straw 
and  grain.  The  spring-sown  inoculated  oats  were  the  best 
of  all.  Tha.t  might,  of  course,  have  been  due  to  some 
extent  to  a  wet  winter.  Wheat  had  been  grown  in  the 
field   la«t   year. 

A    FOUR    BUSHEL    GAIN    IN    WHEAT. 

The  next  field  was  a  twenty-five-acre  one,  and  waa  sown 
with  wheat.  It  was  divided  roughly  into  three  portions. 
The  first  was  spring-sown,  the  grain  being  inoculated. 
The  rest  was  autumn-sown,  about  half  of  it  having  been 
sprayed  and  half  not.  The  part  that  was  sprayed  had 
been  treated  with  London  dung,  about  twelve  tone  to  the 
acre,  the  cost  being  Ss.  4d.  per  ton.  Some  of  the  part 
that  had  been  sprayed  had  been  done  twice,  and  this  was 
certainly  better  than  the  part  that  had  been  sprayed  once 
only,  whilst  this  in  turn  was  considerably  better  than 
the  portion  which  had  not  been  sprayed  at  all.  The  best 
wheat  appeared  to  be  that  which  was  grown  from  spring- 
sown  inoculated  grain.  This,  however,  was  not  yet  ripe. 
The  best  part  of  all  was  a  small  section — autumn-sown — 
which  had  been  watered  with  a  watering-can  very  early 
in  the  year,  by  the  manager,  who  did  not  believe  in 
inoculation.  He,  therefore,  watered  a  portion  of  the  field 
with  it  which  usually  gave  the  worst  crop.  As  a  result, 
this  portion  was  the  best  of  the  whole  field.  Estimates 
give  four  bushels  per  acre  advantage  to  the  inoculated 
wheat. 

CLOVER  AND  OATS. 
We  then  went  through  a  field  of  oats  with  clover.  The 
part  which  had  been  sown  in  the  autumn  was  already 
cut,  and  there  was  a  very  poor  crop  of  clover  on  it. 
That  clover  had  been  inoculated  and  sown  in  the  spring. 
Previously,  however,  no  clover  crop  could  ever  be  grown 
on  that  land.  The  balance  of  the  field  contained  spring- 
sown  inoculated  oats  and  inoculated  clover  as  well.  The 
oats  were  a  good   crop,   and  the  clover  was  excellent. 

We  then  passed  into  a  seven-acre  pea  field.  The  seed 
had  been  inoculated,  but  no  manure  had  been  used. 
The  crop  was  a  very  good  one.  Sanfoin  had  been  grown 
there  last  year,  but  it  was  a  very  poor  crop.  Mr.  Moore 
was  very  rejoiced  over  this  field,  the  ground  being  so 
poor  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  a  good  crop 
of  peas   there  before. 

BARLEY  AND  OATS  IN  HOPELESS  FIELDS. 
A  ten-acre  field  of  barley  came  next.  This  was  grown 
from  inoculated  seed,  and  was  a  very  fine  crop.  Ad- 
jacent to  it  was  a  fourteen-acre  field  with  a  very  good 
crop  of  oats  grown  from  inoculated  seed.  In  each  case 
a  small  control  section,  uninoculated,  was  lamentably 
poar.  The  chief  point  of  interest  about  these  two  fields 
wa«    that    it    had    always   been    impossible    to   obtain    any 


grain  crop  whatever  from  them.  Whenever  an  attempt 
had  been  made  the  crop  was  so  bad  that  it  was  simply 
ploughed  in.  When  Mr.  Moore  sowed  these  fields  with  the 
barley  and  oats,  all  his  neighbours  scoffed  at  him  and 
predicted  absolute  failure.  He  was  naturally  immensely 
pleased  with  the  successes  in  these  fields. 

We  then  climbed  the  hill  to  a  seven-acre  field  of  beans. 
The  difference  here  was  really  extraordinary.  About  three 
acres  of  this  field  had  been  manured  with  London  dung  at 
a  cost  of  £6  per  acre.  Over  one  of  these  acres  had  been 
sown  uninoculated  beans,  over  the  other  two,  inoculated 
beans.  The  remaining  four  acres  (which  had  not  been 
manured)  had  been  sown  with  inoculated  beans.  These 
last  were  the  best  of  all,  although  the  difference  between 
them  and  those  from  the  inoculated  seeds  on  the  manured 
land  was  not  very  great.  The  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  inoculated  and  the  uninoculated  upon  the 
manured  portion  was  extraordinary.  It  was  perfectly 
easy  to  see  the  straight  line  where  the  inoculated  began. 
The  difference  in  the  yield  was  estimated  at  about  forty 
per   cent. 

The  results  achieved  are  very  remarkable  indeed, 
especially  on  the  corn  crops — in  faet,  they  almost  place 
Nitro-Bact^rine  for  cereals  beyond  the  experimental  state 
where  we  have  hitherto  regarded  it.  The  opinion  of  one 
of  the  party  is  summed  up  in  the  conclusion  to  his  able 
article  on   the  subject  in   the  Fruit-groicer.     He  says:  — 

"  These  most  practical  experiments,  te  our  mind,  are 
oonclusive,  proving,  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that 
it  will  pay  well  te  spray  or  inoculate  not  only  pulse  but 
cereals  with  Nitro-Bacterine.  And,  we  aak,  if  such  crops, 
why  not  all  market  garden  crops  also?" 

To  all  suggestions  that  special  conditions,  such  as  wea- 
ther, previous  crops,  etc.,  might  really  be  the  cause  of 
some  of  the  increased  yield,  Mr.  Moore  simply  replied  that 
we  might  say  or  think  what  we  liked,  but  the  fact  that 
he  had  got  crops  by  inoculation  this  year  where  he  had 
never  been  able  to  get  them  before  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  was  quite  sufficient  for  him. 

WHAT  XITRO-BACTERINE  HAS  DONE. 

Briefly  summarised,  inoculation  has  increased  his 
yield  of  wheat  some  three  or  four  bushels  per  acre; 
has  given  a  clover  crop  where  hitherto  none  ever 
grew ;  has  doubled  his  yield  of  peas ;  enabled  him 
to  grow  oats,  yielding  some  six  quarters  per  acre, 
where  for  the  last  twenty  years  no  grain  crop  has 
flourished  at  all ;  has  increased  his  bean  crops  some 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  has  saved  him  a  large  manure 
bill.  In  the  seven-acre  bean  field,  for  instance,  he 
saved  ^24  on  manure,  and  obtained  a  far  better 
crop  without  it,  one  j /6  package  being  all  that  was 
needed  to  inoculate  the  beans  ! 

Although  cultures  for  certain  cereals  and  other 
plants  can  be  supplied,  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  these  are  experimental  only.  Results 
may  be  achieved — as  described  above — or  they  may 
not.  Certainly  the  cultures  can  do  no  barm,  even  if 
they  do  no  good. 

One  packet  costs  7/6,  posted.  It  can  be  obtained 
at  "The  Review  of  Reviews,"  Temperance  and 
General  Life  Building,  Swanston-street,  Melbourne. 

When  ordering,  please  state  whether  the  Nitro- 
Bacterine  is  required  for  Peas,  Beans,  Clover, 
Lucerne  or  Tomatoes. 
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THE    COLONIAL     BANK    OF     AUSTRALASIA    Ltd. 

THE     THIRTY-FIRST      REPORT     OF     THE     DIRECTORS 

OF 

THE     COLONIAL     BANK     OF     AUSTRALASIA     LTD. 

To  be  presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Thirty-first  Ordinary    General      Meeting,    to    be    held    at    the    Bank,    126 

Elizabeth-street,  at  noon  on  Thursduy,  25th  October,   1908. 

REPORT. 
The  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders  their  Thirty-first  Report,  with  a  Balance-sheet  and  Statement  of 
Profit  and  Loss  for  the  Half-year  ended  30th  September,  1903,  duly  audited. 

After   providing   for  expenses  of   management,   interest  accrued  on    deposits,    rebate  on   bills   current,    tax   on   not^e 

circulation,   and  making  provision   for  bad   and  doubtful   debts,  the  net  profit  amounted  to £23,501    6    6 

Brought  forward  from  3l8t  March,  1908 5,885    6    3 

£29,386  12    9 


Which   the   Directors   propose   to   apportion   as   follows,  viz. :  — 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  preference  shares £9,121  6  5 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,   per  annum  on  ordinary  shares 4,057  1  11 

To  Reserve  Fund 5,000  0  0 

(Making  it  £125,000) 

To  Officers'  Provident  and  Guarantee  Fund 10,000  0  0 

Balance    carried   forward 1,208  4  5 


£29,386  12     9 


Mr.  J.  C-  Duigan,  one  of  the  auditors,  finding  that  he  could  not  return  from  his  visit  to  Europe  in  time  to  audit 
the  balance-sheet,  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  the  balance-sheet  is  therefore  signed  by  Mr.  John  Bishop,  as  the  sole 
auditor. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  Directors  have  had  in  view  the  formation  of  an  Officers'  Provident  and  Guarantee 
Fund,  and,  as  already  stated,  recommend  the  transfer  from  the  profits  of  £10,000  tor  that  purix>se.  Rules  will  be 
drawn   up    under    which    the   officers    will    contribute    a    perceTitage  of  their  salaries   annually   to   the  fund. 

The  dividend  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office  on  and  after  the  30th  October,  and  at  the  branches  on  receipt 
of   advice. 

The  Thirty-first  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  will  be  held  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company,  126 
Elizabeth-street,   Melbourne,  on  Thursday,   the   29th    day  of  October,  1908,  at  noon. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

Melbourne.  20th  October,   1908.  SEl.BY    PAXTOX.    General    Manager. 


BALANCE-SHEET      OF      THE     COLONIAL      BANK      OF     AUSTRALASIA      LTD. 
Fop    the    Half-Year    ending    30th    September.     1908 


Dr. 

To  Capital  Paid-up,  viz. : — 
31,184  preference  shares  paid 

in  cash  to  £9   158 £304,044    0    0 

77,278    ordinary    shares    paid 

in  cash   to  £1   153 135,236  10    0 

£439,280  10 

To  Reserve  Fund 125,000    0 

To  profit  and  loss 24,386  12 

To  notes  in  circulation     110,950    0 


To  bills  in   circulation 

To  balances  due  to  other  banks 

To  Government  Deposits — 
Not  bearing  interest,  £40.224 
4s.  3d.;   bearing   interest, 

£252,281    12s.    lid £292,505  17 

To  Other  Deposits — 

Rebate  and  interest  accrued — 
Not     bearing     interest, 
£1,018.821  3s.  Id.;  bearing 
interest,  £1,708,169  Os.  lid.    2,726,990     4 


51,180    9 
30,754  19 


By  coin  and  bullion £509,997  12  11 

By    British    Consols,    £70,668 

15s.  2d.,  at  £82  per  cent., 

£57,948    78.    6d. ;    by    Vic- 
toria   Government   stock. 

Metropolitan     Board     of 

Works,     and     municipal 

debentures,  at  valuation, 

£59,645    18s,   3d 

bills   and  remittances   in 

transitu     

By  notes  of  other  banks 
By  balances  due  from  other 

banks    

By  stamps     


Cr. 


By 


117,594     5    9 


168,819 
1,409 


24,724 
1.211 


By  Real  Estate,  consisting  of — 

Bank  premises  at  cost  to  new  bank 
Other  real  estate  at  valuation..    .. 

By 


£823,755  14    3 


199,835  13 
47,271  12 


To    contingent    liabilities,    as   per   contra 


3,019.496 
146,040 


By 


Ijills  discounted  and  other  advances, 
exclusive  of  provision  for  bad  or  doubt- 
ful  debts 2,730,185  13 

liabilities  of  customers  and  others  in 
respect  of  contingent  liabilities,  as  per 
contra 146.040    4 


£3,947.' 


£3.947.088  17    0 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  FUND  ACCOUNT. 


To 
To 

current     expenses     (including 
rents,   repairs,  stationery,   etc.) 
bank  note  tax   

salaries. 

£28,399     1 

1,170    0 

5.000     0 

24.386  12 

7 
1 
0 
9 

5 

By 
By 

balance  brought  forward    . .    . . 
gross  profits  for  the  half-year, 
lowing  for  interest  accrued  on 
rebate    on     bills     current,     and 
provision    for   bad   and   doulitfu 

after  al- 
deposits. 

making 

ilei.ts 

£5.885 
53,070 

6 
8 

3 

To 
To 

transfer  to  Reaerve  Fund    . .    . . 
balance    

2 

£58,955  14 

£58,955 

14 

5 

RESERVE  FUND  ACCOUNT. 


To  balance £125,000    0    0 


By   balance  brought   forward 

By  transfer  from  Profit  and  Loss 


£125,000    0     0 


£120.000    0    0 
5,000    0    0 


£125,000    0    0 


Note. — The  customary  Auditors'  Report  and  the  Directors'    Statement,   to   comply    with    the    "Companies    Act    1896," 
appear  on  the  official  report. 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


From  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Colonial  Bank  of 
Australasia  Ltd.  for  the  half-year  ended  September 
30  last,  published  in  these  columns,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  net  profit  earned  for  the  half-year  was 
£23,501,  the  highest  on  record.  The  deposits  at 
September  30  totalled  £3,019,496,  and  advances 
£2,730,1^(3.  The  latter  show  an  increase  of  £lo8,80t) 
over  the  previous  half-year.  The  amount  of  profit, 
together  with  the  balance  brought  forward,  left 
available  £29,387.  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  both  preference  and  ordinary 
shares  is  declared,  and  £5000  transferred  to  Reserve 
Fund,  making  it  £125,000.  In  addition  to  the  above 
the  sum  of  £10,000  has  been  transferred  from  the 
profits  to  start  an  Officers'  Provident  and  Guarantee 
Fund,  and  the  management  are  to  be  congratulate<l 
on  the  interest  displayed  in  the  staff  by  inaugurating 
this  fund.  Its  existence  will  tend  to  make  the 
service  more  attractive.  The  officers  will  contribute  a 
percentage  of  their  salaries  annually,  and  the  bank 
will  also  make  regular  additions  to  the  fund.  The^ 
strong  position  of  the  bank  is  exemplified  when  it 
is  noted  that  the  liquid  assets,  consisting  of  coin, 
bullion,  debentures,  etc..  amount  to  £823,755,  which 
is  equivalent  to  14s.  in  the  £  of  the  liabilities  at  call. 


The  directors  of  the  Colonial  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.  Ltd.  have  appointed  Mr.  Walter  Tucker 
as  manager  of  the  company  in  succession  to  the  late 
Mr.  W.  L.  Jack.  Mr.  Tucker  has  been  in  the  service 
of  the  company  since  December,  1879,  the  year  fol- 
lowing its  foundation,  and  about  eight  years  ago 
was  appointed  sub-manager.  The  appointment  has 
been  received  with  approval  in  insurance  circles,  and 
the  Board  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  choice  made. 


Owing  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Association  of  Australasia  and  the  Citizens"  Life 
Assurance  Company  Limited,  into  the  Mutual  Life 
and  Citizens'  A.ssuranc6  Company  Limited,  regis- 
tered, and  carrying  on  business  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  the  Commonwealth  Ministry  has 
sanctioned  the  approval  of  the  latter  company  tor 
the  purposes  of  Part  IV.  of  the  Commonwealth 
Public  Service  Act  1902,  relating  to  life  assurance, 
subject  to  the  acceptance  by  the  company  of  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  the  Act  and  regulations  there- 
under ;  and  the  deletion  of  the  two  first-named  com- 
panies from  the  list  of  approved  companies  witliin 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 


A  destructive  fire  occurred  early  in  October  at 
Haytown,  in  the  Port  Macquarie  district  of  New 
South  Wales,  when  two  large  saw  mills,  owned  by 
Mr.  Nicholas  Cain,  were  totally  de-stroyed.  About 
fifty  hands  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
the  damage  is  estimated  at  £4000.  Mr.  Cain  will 
be  a  heavv  laser,  the  insurance  amounting  to  onlv 
£1500. 


The  Mutual  Life  and  Citizens'  Assurance  Company 
Limited  has  issued  a  writ  against  the  National 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Association  of  Australasia 
Limited,  claiming  £10.000  damages,  for  the  publica- 
tion in  Tasmania  of  documents  purporting  to  be 
extracts  from  a  letter  dated  July  21  from  the  editor 
of  the  Clarion  to  the  Tasmanian  manager  of  the  de- 
fendant company :  also  for  the  publication  at  various 
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y  Insurance. 


OFFICIS. 

MBLBOORNB— 60  Market  StrMt. 

SYDNBY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDB— 71  Kins  WllHua  StrMt. 

■  8JSBANB— Creek  Street. 

PBRTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collina  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael'!  Alley,  CornhCl,  B.C< 

WALTER    TUCKER, 

Manager. 


places  of  Australia  of  certain  issues  of  the   Clarion 
newspaper. 

On  October  8  the  Federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives decided  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  of  per- 
sons with  special  knowledge  to  inquire  into  the  law 
and  methods  of  operating  fire,  life,  prudential,  and 
other  industrial  insurance  companies.  It  was  at  first 
proposed  to  appoint  a  select  committee,  but  an  amend- 
ment that  a  Royal  Commission  be  appointed  was 
carried.  It  was  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words 
•  of  persons  with  special  knowledge,"  but  this  was 
lost  on  the  voices.  It  was  decided  that  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  should  report  not  later  than  June  30,  1909. 
At  the  time  of  writing  the  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mission has  not  been  announced,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  men  experienced  in  assurance  business 
will  be  well  represented  on  the  Commission.  With- 
out such,  the  enquiry  is  likely  to  be  of  little  value. 


The  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Free  Library  at 
Horsham,  the  leading  town  in  the  Wimmera  dis- 
trict of  Victoria,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on 
Tuesday  morning,  October  20.  Tlie  fire  is  believed 
to  have  been  caused  by  a  log  falling  out  of  the  fire- 
place in  the  billiard-room  at  the  rear,  and  the  build- 
ing being  old.  and  built  entirely  of  wood,  was  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  a  mass  of  ruins.  The 
brigade,  however,  were  successful  in  preventing  the 
flames  from  doing  any  considerable  damage  to  the 
adjoining  properties.  The  Institute  building  was  in- 
sured in"  the  Scottish  Union  and  National  Co.  for 
£1355,  and  the  loss  is  set  down  at  least  at  £1500. 


Insurance  Notes. 
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All  application  ■was  made  in  the  Victorian  Supreme 
Court  on  October  20.  by  two  of  the  daughters  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Fitzgerald  for  the  appointment  of  a 
trustee  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  a  policy  which 
their  deceased  father  had  made  on  his  life  in  1877 
with  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society.  The 
policy  was  for  £4000,  and  at  the  assured's  death 
it  had  been  increased  by  bonuses  to  be  worth  in  all 
£85(59  18s.  The  assured  endorsed  on  the  policy  the 
words,  ■•  This  policy  is  effected  bj'  the  assured  for 
the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  his  children."  The  de- 
ceased's wife  died  in  1890.  As  the  policy  was  there- 
fore in  trust  for  his  family,  the  proceeds  do  not  be- 
come part  of  his  estate,  and  the  Australian  MutiiaJ 
Provident  Society  refused  to  pay  the  money  to  tlie 
executors  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  The  two  daugh- 
ters, who  are  resident  within  the  jurisdiction,  ac- 
cordingly applied  for  the  appointment  of  a  trustee 
to  receive  the  monej's.  The  Chief  Justice  appointed 
the  National  Trustees,  Executors  and  Agency  Co., 
one  of  the  executors,  as  trustee  of  the  policy. 


A  simple  device,  designed  to  prevent  the  explosion 
of  conlined  gases,  was  recently  exhibited  at  the  Mel- 
bourne Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Station.  Practi- 
cally it  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
Davy  safety  lamp,  wherein  the  contact  of  flame 
witli  highly -explosive  gases  is  prevented  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  fine  gauze  screen.  There  were  several 
interested  persons  at  the  tests,  which  were  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  The  danger  of  using  a  light  in 
proximity  to  the  gases  that  are  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  petrol  fumes  with  air  is  well  known, 
and  in  some  instances  loss  of  life  has  occurred 
through  explosions.  The  tests  were  made  with  what 
are  known  as  M'Nutt's  contrivances.  An  ordinary 
household  lamp  was  half  filled  with  petrol,  and  into 
the  reservoir  was  inserted  a  gauze  cylinder.  A  match 
was  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  reservoir,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  violent  explosion  would  have 
occurred.  With  the  safety  appliance  in  use,  the 
escaping  gas  burnt  steadily,  and  the  flame  was  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  reservoir.  Several  tests 
of  a  similar  character  were  made,  all  of  which  gave 
equally  safe  results. 


December  14  has  been  chosen  by  the  Chi^f  Secre- 
tary as  the  day  for  the  election  oif  the  Metropolitan 
and  Country  Fire  Brigade-s'  Boards.  Insurance  com- 
panies must  appoint  their  representatives  upon  the 
boards  not  later  than  that  date. 


The  finding  of  the  Court,  which  sat  to  investigate 
the  circumstances  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship  "Loch 
Finlas,"  in  which  twenty  lives  were  lost,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "After  reviewing  the  evidence,  the  Court 
is  of  opinion  that  the  loss  of  the  ship  '  Loch  Finlas.' 
together  with  twenty  of  her  crew,  was  due  to  the 
gross  carelessness  of  tho.se  responsible  for  her  naviga- 
tion. After  sighting  the  Tasmanian  coast  they 
steered  too  close  to  the  land,  and  made  no  allowance 
for  the  .strong  tide  which  sets  in  towards  Foster's 
Island.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  reliable  watch 
was  kept  on  the  look-out,  or  the  breakers  ahead 
must  have  been  noticed  in  time  to  avert  the  danger." 
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..BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS.. 


^►^ 


We  have  just  opened  up  an  entirely  New  Stock  of  these  Books,  many  of 
which  are  quite  New  to  Australasian  Readers.  They  are  bound  strongly  in 
cloth,   and   in   a   manner   of  speaking   will   last   for  ever. 

The  price  is  3d.  each,  and  they  are  well  worth  It,  for  the  Contents  are 
Novel  and    Unique,   and   the    Binding   is   practically   indestructible. 


HBRB    IS     THE    1^1  ST:— 


Songs   and    Games 

Wonder  Tales 

A  Summer  in  Squirrel  Land 

The  Mad  Tailor  and  Caliph  Stort 

The  Chief  of  the  Giants 

Mother  Michel  and  Her  Cat 

Don  Quixote — Part  I. 

Don   Quixote — Part  II. 

Dick  Whittington 

The  Wishing  Carpet 

The  Babes  in  the  Wood 

The   Jolly   Family   at  the   Seaside 

Animals  at  the  Zoo 

Life's  Little  Ones 

Tales  from   Shakespeare 

John  Gilpin 

Alfred  the  Great 

Fairy  Tales  of  Ancient  Greeks 

The  Slave   of  the  Lamp 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 

The  Story  of  a  Donkey 

Punch  and  Judy 

The  Redcross  Knight 

The  Fairy  of  the  Snowflakes 

Cinderella 

Fairy  Tales 

Sunday's   Bairns 

Prince  Want-to-Know 

The  Magic  Rose 

The  Christmas  Stocking 

The   Ancient  Mariner 

Rambles  of  a  Rat 

Pilgrim's   Progress — Part  1. 

Pilgrim's  Progress — Part  II; 

The  Snow  Queen 

Illustrated  Recitation? 

Budge  and  Toddie 

Animal  Stories 

Pictures  to  Paint 

Shock-Headed  Peter 

Little  Snow-White 

The    Flying   Dutchman 

Fairy  Tales  from  Africa 

What  Katv  Did 

Gulliver's  iTravels 

The  Christmas  Tree 

First  Birdie  Book 

The  Sleeping  Beauty  » 

Hymns  with  Picturea 


Aladdin  With  His  Lamp 

Gulliver's  Travels  Among  the  Giants 

From  January  to  December 

A  Seaside   Story 

Father  Christmas 

The  House  in  the  Wood 

Sinbad  the  Sailor 

The   Seven   Champions  of  Christendom 

Brer   Fox   and   Brer   Rabbit 

More  Stories  About  Old  Brer  Rabbit 

Picture  Book  for  the  Bairns 

The  King  of  the  Golden  Rirer 

Nursery  Rhymes 

Robin  Hood  and  His  Merry  Men 

Stories   from  Ancient  Rome 

Great  Events  in  British  History 

.Esop's  Fables — Part  I. 

.Esop's  Fables— Part  II. 

Fairy  Tales  From  Flowerland 

Tales  and  Wonders  of  Jesus 

The   Ugly  Duckling 

Robinson   Crusoe — Part  I. 

Robinson   Crusoe — Part  II. 

More  Nursery  Rhymes 

Fairv  Tales  From  India 

The  Enchanted  Doll 

Baron  Munchausen 

Fairy  Tales  From  China 

Tales  of  Long  Ago 

Fairy  Tales  From  the  South  Pacific 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

Coal-Munk-Peter 

The  King  and  the  Woodcutter 

Perseus   the   Gorgon    Slayer 

Nursery  Tales 

The   Frog   Prince 

Fairv  Tales  From  Japan 

Old  Brer  Rabbit 

Letters   From   Fairyland 

Beauty  and   the   Beast 

Country  Scenes 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Stories  From   Sandford   and   Merton 

Favourite  Stories  From  English  History 

The   Stolen    Princess 

Cecily  Among  the  Birds 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb 

Eyes  and  No  Eyes 

The  Story  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

Revnard  the  Fox 


Price   3d.    each,  4d.  posted  ;   3  -   a  dozen  ;  3  6  posted  ;   or   the  whole  set  for  25  -. 
Send  money  order  or  postal  note  or  cheque.     Incase  of  the  lart,  add  exchange. 
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FOR   THE 


New  Zealand  Orders,  8/6. 


This  Handsome  Present 

It  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are   cloth   bound,    pleasing  io 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

TN«y  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES, 

FAIRY   TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Iverycne  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers   of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


Tou  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

CHRISTMAS   GIFT 

For   Your   Child. 


ONLY 


BAIRNS.  ^^^ 


VOL.  I.— .Esop's   Fables. 

VOL.     II. — Baron    Munchausen    and    Sinbad    the 

Sailor. 
VOL.   III. — The   Adventures   of   Reynard   the   Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 


CONTENTS; 

VOL.    VI.— The    Story    of    the    Robins    and    the 

Storv  of  a  Donkey. 
VOL.   Vil.— The    Christmas    Stocking    and     Hans 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VIII  —Gulliver's   Travels.      1. — Among    the 

Little    People    of    Liliput.      2. — Among    the 

Giants. 
VOL.     IX.— The    Ugly    Duckling,    Eyes    and    No 

Eves,  and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  YS.   6d.,  to 

Tlie    Manager 


WW 
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TtMPCRANCE  &  GENERAL  LIEE  ASSIR/VNCE  BlILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 

All  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 
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A     NEW    DEPARTUREt 

Warner's 
Safe     Cure 

(Concentrated) 

-NON-ALCOHOLIC— 

2/6  Bottle  2/6  Bottle 

Responding:  to  the  urgent  requests  of  many  sufferers,  the  proprietors 
have  decided  to  introduce  a  concentrated,  non-alcoholic  form  of  that  valu- 
able medicine,  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  under  the  title  of  "  Warner's  Safe  Cure 
(Coneentrat«)fi)."  The  price  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  (Concentrated)  is  2s.  6d. 
per  bottle.  The  bottle  is  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  5s.  bottle  of  Warner's 
Safe  Cure,  but  it  contains  the  same  number  of  doses,  the  dose  being'  also 
one-fourth,  namely,  a  leaspoonful  instead  of  a  tablcspoonful.  The  medicinal 
value  is  the  same  in  each  case,  the  medicinal  contents  of  a  5s.  bottle  of 
Warner's  Safe  Cure  being-  concentrated  into  a  2s.  6d.  bottle  of  Warner's 
Safe    Cure    (Concentrated). 

So  well  known  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  in  all 
cases  of  kidney  and  liver  disease,  and  complaints  arising  from  the  reten- 
tion in  the  system  of  uric  and  biliary  poisons,  such  as 

Rheumatism  Biliousness 

Cout  Jaundice 

Neuralgia  Bright's  Disease 

Lumbago  Gravel 

Soiatiea  Stone 

Blood  Disorders  Bladder  Troubles 

Anaemia  General   Debility 

Indigestion  Sick   Headache 

cnat  the  introduction  of  the  2s.  6d.  bottle  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure   (Concen- 
trated) cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  public  boon. 

Warner's  Safe  Cure  (Concentrated)  is  sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Store- 
keepers, or  will  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  H.  H. 
Warner  &  Co    Limited,  Australasian  iirauch,   Melbourne. 

For  muiua)  advantajf    wben  r»u  write  to  ao  advertiser,  please  mentios  the  Review  vt  Rcriewt. 
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When  Johnnie  comes   marching   home    again: 
Hurrah  1 


Muvver's  darling  can  do  the 
shopping  just  as  well  as  nmvver 
can  herself  when  it  comes  to 
buying  tea.  All  you  need 
do  is  write  on  a  piece  of 
paper : 

"/  want  lib.  of  No.  1 
Grade  Robur  tea  —  please 
don't  send  any  other  sort." 

Wrap  the  money  up  in  the 
paper,  and  your  darling  will 
bring  you  home  a  pound  of 
tea  fit  for  the  Governor- 
General    to   drink. 


Whether  you  buy  Robur  in  a  small  package  or  in  a  large 
one,  in  a  packet  or  in  a  tin,  in  a  city  shop  or  in  the  most 
out-of-the-way  up-country  store,  you  can  depend  upon  each  grade 
being   at   all   times   true    to    its    fixed   standard    of   quality. 
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